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HE publication of this Memoir has been long 
tarded by a variety of causes on which it is un- 
necessary now to dwell. More than fifteen years 
have elapsed since Lady Herbert asked me to write 
her husband's Life, and the first draft of many of its 
chapters was written not much later. That draft has 
been largely altered, and its lacunce have been filled 
up at various subsequent dates, — a fact which will ex- 
plain, though hardly excuse, a certain unevenness in 
the narrative of which no one can be more sensible 
than myself. It is hard to give an appearance of unity 
to a succession of paragraphs written at far distant 
intervals. 

I regret that the work should not have been under- 
taken by some one whose closer intimacy with Lord 
Herbert would have enabled him to write with more 
knowledge and authority as to his private life and 
personal character than I can claim. I knew Lord 
Herbert fairly well as a young man knows one twenty 
years his senior, but I was never on the same footing 
of familiar intercourse with him as with some of his 
colleagues and contemporaries. Lord Pembroke and 
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Lady Herbert have indeed given me ever>' assistance 
in their power, allowing me the freest access to the 
letters and papers in their possession ; but though 
invaluable for the elucidation of Sidney Herbert's 
public career, these papers throw less light on his 
personal and inner life than perhaps might have 
been expected. 

From other quarters besides the Herbert family 1 
have received assistance which I am bound gratefully 
to acknowledge. 

In the first place it is my^duty humbly to express 
my thanks for the gracious permission granted me 
by H.M. THE KING to make use of the letters 
of H.R.H. the late Prince Consort printed in the 
second volume. 

The hesitation I felt to undertake a theme to which 
I doubted my ability to do justice gave way before 
the wishes — I may say the urgency — of the late Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who not only placed in my 
hands all Lord Herbert's letters to him, but also 
allowed me a much freer use of his own share of 
the correspondence than during the later years of 
his life it was usual with him in such cases to permit. 
The greater part of the letters of Mr. Gladstone 
published in these volumes are so with his express 
sanction. For permission to use the remainder, I am 

|i indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gladstone's trustees 

I and the Right Hon. John Morley. 

I The Secretary of State for War has most obligingly 

^t^ afforded me access to original official documents, of 
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r-hich I should not otherwise have been able to avail 
lyself. 
On a previous occasion I have had to recognise 
I the kindness of Mrs. Charles Baring in permitting 
me to use, in my Life of Lord Aberdeen, many letters 
written by her father, Sir James Graham. She has 
shown a similar generosity in the present instance, 
and thereby increased obligations which it affords me 
the sincerest pleasure gratefully to acknowledge. 

To Miss Nightingale I am indebted for leave to 
publish the letters to Mr. Herbert contained in 
Chapter X. of the first volume. 

My thanks are also due to others who have 
granted me similar favours, and among whom I may 
be permitted to make special mention of the Duchess 
Dowager of Argyll, the Marquess of Lansdowne, and 
llhe Earl of Clarendon. 

S. 
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SOME years ago Lady Herbert of Lea did me 
the honour to request that I would write a 
BBcmoir of her husband, and that request was sup- 
ported by the strong persuasion of Mr. Gladstone. 
I agreed to do so, subject to the condition of pre* 
viously finishing a Life of my father, on which I was 
then engaged I knew, from the first, that the task 
which I had — perhaps somewhat rashly — consented 
to undertake was not an easy one; but it was only 
when I had fairly entered upon it that I became 
thoroughly aware how great were the difficulties with 
which that task was attended — some of them inherent 
in its nature, whilst others, though not less real, 
were of a more accidental character. 

There was a singular personal charm about Sidney 
Herbert, which it is as difficult to define or describe 
u it was easy to feel. This charm, to which much 
of his influence was undoubtedly due, cannot pervade 
my narrative, nor can its delicate aroma be preserved in 
Jbc pages of a biography. Yet, unless a consciousness 
its existence is always present during the perusal 
TOL. L I 
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of this book, no adequate impression of the position 
Sidney Herbert occupied, or of his relations to his 
environment, can be obtained by the reader. 

Again, although his influence over the events of 
his time was considerable, it was for the most part 
indirectly exercised through others; nor is his name 
primarily connected with any great and striking act, 
either of domestic or foreign policy. His life was 
short, and, as regards its external incidents, unevent- 
ful. It cannot be doubted that, had he lived a few 
years longer, he would have been Prime Minister of 
England. As it was, the only great measures which 
he can be said to have effected were improvements in 
the education, comfort, and sanitary condition of the 
Army,— important matters, indeed, but not furnishing 
materials for a specially interesting biography. 

Nor are the difficulties of writing his life diminished 
by the fact that, although a great number of the 
letters addressed to him have been preserved, com- 
paratively few of those written by him have been 
accessible to his biographer. Moreover, though his 
letters are characteristic, clearly expressed, high-toned, 
and not wanting in humour, letter-v^riting was an 
occupation which he disliked, and in which he cannot 
be said to have specially excelled. In such conditions 
a biography must almost inevitably consist either of 
a bare recital of the outer events of a man's life — 
in this case not specially striking— or of a sketch 
of the times in which he lived, and of the measures 
which he directly or indirectly influenced : a work 
which may be more or less valuable according to 
the capacity and information of the writer, but which 
can hardly be classed among true biographies. Never- 
theless, the promise I have given must be redeemed ; 
and though I fear the result will be as unsatisfactory 
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to my readers as it is to myself, I proceed to the 
best of my power to fulfil it. 



On January 2Sth, 1808, George Augustus, eleventh 
Earl of Pembroke, then a widower, and the father 
of one son and one daughter, married Catherine, only 
daughter of Simon, Count Woronzow, for many years 
Russian Ambassador in England. 

Of this marriage the second child, and only son, 
is the subject of the present memoir. He was bom 
at Pembroke Lodge, Richmond, on September 16th, 
1810. It had been intended that Lady Pembroke's 
confinement should take place in London, and no 
preparation for that event had been made at Rich- 
mond. Until the baby's outfit, already prepared, could 
be fetched from Lord Pembroke's house in town, 
clothes for the infant were borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring workhouse ; and when in later years her 
son's generous liberality threatened, as it often did, 
to cripple his fortune, his mother was accustomed 
to say that workhouse clothes were the first he had 
worn after his birth, and were also clearly those in 
which he would die. 

He was named Sidney, in memory of that descent 
from the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, of which the 
Herberts of the Pembroke line are justly proud. 

That he was an engaging and beautiful child, the 
pet and idol of his parents and sisters, is manifest 
from letters which have been preserved in the family. 
One of these describes his appearance as Cupid at 
some (tie, when between three and four years old. 
"I never did see anything half so like an angel," 
writes Lady Pembroke ; "I must say so, although 
it was my own performance. He had on a garland 
of roses and green leaves mixed ; a pair of wild duck's 
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intiinatc fii^id and 
TtmbnAtit aod ised lo be a 
fcrofcc Lo(%e, and at WDiaa. He 
am his dcatb to iSi6 it was fomid tbat, afto- 
to tfae Umvcrstty of Cam hri^Bc his fine coUectioa 
of pklares and mariiles, and his Ufamj, rich in 
preooos mamtscripts, tbe <rfd nnn had beqineatbed 
the balk of his proper^ to Lord iVBhrokcb with 
fcmander to bis second son, Sidn^, w1k> tkos eventu- 
aUy became tbe proprietor of extenstve estates in 
Irdaad and Shropshire. 

In 1820 Sidney was sent to Mr. Bradfidd's school 
at Hall Place, Beaconsfidd, and thence passed 00 to 
Harrow tn April. 1824. A few days after his entrance 
there he wrote thus to his mother: 
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" I am not this time going to write any confidential 
letter, as Papa calls it, because 1 have not seen enough 
vet However, I must tell you where I am placed; 
bot in the second remove of the fourth form, but in 
the first or head one, which is a whole remove higher 
than 1, or indeed any one else, thought I should be 
put into. Mind, 1 will put it in every way possible 
that you maj* not think 1 am mistaken — now f-i-r-s-t, 
first, or in figures ist. Pray be so good, my dear 
Mama, as to send me a little black prayer-book, which 
f got out to pack it up, but entirely forgot it." 

A fortnight later, in writing to his father, he says : 

" I think I am most fortunate in being in this house ; 
&U the boys seem so very gentlemanlike, which is all I 
can say yeL Jocelyn * has been particularly kind to 
me, and lets me always sit in his study, which is a 

freat comfort, for at first it was very unpleasant, not 
a\ing any place where I could read or write without 
interruption ; but what I am still more obliged to him 
for is warning me against a boy whom I had very 
Dear closed with. I nave been rather in a strait about 
it, not hking to break off from him all of a sudden, but 
by avoiding him 1 think he avoids me, so that I shall 
soon get quite clear of him. I have taken as a point 
by which I could know them, those boys who never 
swear, and I find that they are always those who are 
spoken of in the highest terms. I am convinced that 
many swear out of thoughtlessness and hearing others 
do the same. 1 have found a boy in the house of 
whom, if you remember, Mr. Batten spoke very highly. 
His name is Holland, and for a few days we have 
always walked out together, and his conversation is 
so rational and so untainted with anything low that 
1 am auite delighted with him. He has particularly 
pleasea me with what he has said about swearing, and 
also about running in debt, which he did the first year 
he was here, but has since quite paid it off. He has 
promised to introduce me to a boy of the name of 
Jackson, who is at present ill with the measles. He 
says I shall like him very much. And I am also very 
well off in regard to my room fellows, Digby and 
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Ekresibrd, who are both nice bajs. I like young 
Robinson, Lord Granrham's son,* very raadi. Upon 
the whole I like this amarii^y, but ss the bdl is ring- 
ing for school I must leave yoo." 

Mr. Batten. Sidoe>''s bouse master, a man skilled in 
discernment of character, wrote of boa a year Later, 
that he had " never seen a boy of so pane a mind, 
so perfectly uncormpted by bad example, so open 
and ingenuous in temper and disposition." 

During his whole career at Harrow, Sidney Herbert 
maintained the same character. I have now before me 
a set of " Resolutions " for his own self-government, 
written when he had been about two years at Harrow, 
and was in his sixteenth year. They are not very 
different from those which roost boys of that age, if 
well disposed, and brought up with the fear of God 
before their eyes, are in the habit of forming, and, 
to the great benefit of our country and themselves, 
are in the habit of substantially keeping, to a far 
greater extent, and in far greater numbers, than those 
of a less pious disposition, or with a lower sense of 
truth and purity, are wont to believe. Then and 
throughout his life Sidney Herbert's prominent 
characteristic was high-bred and thorough gentleman- 
liness, evinced in his high standard of truth and 
honour, his instinctive distaste for all that was low, 
immoral, or degrading, and his unvarying courtesy. 
On his leaving Harrow in 1827, Mr. Batten wrote of 
him : " I have the unspeakable satisfaction of restoring 
him from the dangers of such a place as this, not only 
untainted, but I hope and believe confirmed and 
Strengthened in principle," For the rest of Mr. Batten's 
life he and his pupil remained close friends. He died 
in 1830, and the monument to his memory in the 
' Hon. Philip Robioson ; died 1834. 
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pK>rth transept of Harrow Church owes its existence 
to Sidney Herbert. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that, even as a 
schoolboy, his interest in politics was keen, and 
his letters to his sisters speak of his " reading 
eveiy paper he could get hold of," and in consequence 
"boring some of the boys who do not care for the 
subject." 

Lord Pembroke, whose health had been for some 
time declining, died on October 25th, 1827. 

He had married early in hfe, and on the premature 
death of his wife, Elizabeth Beauclerk, in 1793, he 
sought distraction from his grief, which was profound, 
by going on active service with the Army in Flanders 
as a volunteer. His letters from thence convey a highly 
curious, and by no means pleasant, picture of the state 
of the British Army at the close of the last century. 
They are those of a shrewd observer fully alive to the 
abuses around him, and I wish they could be given 
to the world. The death of his father in 1794 called 
him to other duties. He returned to England and 
took an active part in public affairs and social life. 
In 1807 he was entrusted with a mission to Austria, 
then supposed to be ready to act in concert with 
England against the French. He started for Vienna, 
and reached it by a circuitous route ; but on arriving 
there found himself in a hopeless and even somewhat 
ludicrous position. Sent to eifect an alliance with 
Austria against France, he found Austria overawed by 
the alliance of Russia and France at Tilsit. All that 
he could do was to return home with as little loss of 
dignity as was in the circumstances possible. This he 
effiscted in such a manner as to obtain the warm 
approval of his own Government and the respect of 
the Court to which he had been accredited. 
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After his return from his embassy he filled a distin- 
guished position, and exercised the influence which 
his illustrious descent, his great possessions, and his 
patronage of three boroughs gave him — an influence 
which, even in the hands of an inferior man, would 
have been considerable. In his case it was enhanced 
by the possession of considerable attainments and 
an unfailing courtesy. He took no inconspicuous 
part in public life, and had weight also in the House 
of Lords, but he never took political office. Men of ^ 
his type in those days but seldom did so, and, indeed, 
were accustomed to consider it somewhat of a sacri- 
fice when they consented to become servants of the 
Crown. They preferred to exercise through their own 
borough influence a power over the Ministers rather 
than to join their councils. 

Knight of the Garter, Lord-Lieutenant of his 
county, owner of some thirty towns and villages^ 
Lord Pembroke was a great magnate in Wihshire, 
in the local business of which he largely interested 
himself He lived chiefly at Wilton, which he did 
much to improve. He was fond of all rural pursuits, 
and it was remarked of him that he largely shared 
the hereditary fondness for dogs which had distin- 
guished so many of his predecessors. He usually 
had several with him, who not only accompanied him 
in his walks, but were accustomed to attend his table, 
where each of them had his own separate chair and 
plate. 

A warm and faithful friend, he was very widely 
respected and beloved. In his own family he showed 
himself an affectionate husband and father. More 
than ten years before Lord Pembroke's death his 
eldest son had made an early and romantic marriage 
with a Sicilian lady, and the results of this ill-starred 
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connection had led Lord Herbert to live wholly 
abroad. Sidney was thus practically Lord Pembroke's 
only son. Between them the fullest confidence and 
affection existed, and Sidney long and deeply felt the 
loss of his father's counsel and intimacy. 

After leaving Harrow, Sidney passed some time 
with a private tutor, the Rev. F. Lear (afterwards 
Dean of Salisbury), at Chilmark, of which village, not 
far from Wilton, Mr. Lear was Rector, Mr. Lear's 
brother-in-law and curate, Mr. Majendie, also took 
part in the boy's tuition. 

Sidney's life at Chilmark was thus described by 
him, soon after going there, in a letter to his mother : 

" You cannot think how comfortable it is to be in 
a nice little country church after that great noisy 
' apel. Everything is so auiet and the people all 

I attentive that you might near a pin fall while Mr, 
Lear is preaching. I like, too, being so near Wilton, 
so many things here ever bringing to mind all he 
said and did — all the places where I have ridden 
with him, and the home where we used to be so 
happy. In short, there is not a spot about Wilton 
DOW which I do not love as if it were a person, i 
hope you will be coming there soon and get it over, 
for seeing that place again will be a dreadful trial 
to you." 

This love of every spot about Wilton "as if it 
were a person " only grew with his growth, and was 
testified by the circumstances of his death. 

Sidney's stay at Chilmark seems to have been a 
happy one, nor does it appear to have been over- 
burdened by study, if we may judge from Mr. Majen- 
die's account of it. Writing to Lady Pembroke, he 
says, in November, 1828, that " the morning is em- 
ployed in classical studies, in riding, and occasionally 
shooting; the evenings in English reading and the 
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the kitchen, where also we dined. At all the little pot- 
houses where we dine and bait we have the nicest 
dinners imaginable, and very good coffee. We find 
some bouilli and vegetable all stewing in a pot ready 
for the first comer, and they give us that and a salad 
and a little Neufchitel cheese and fruit and a bottle 
of wine for three or four francs. In a house infinitely 
more shabby and small than the Pembroke Arms 
they lay out the things in the most beautifully clean 
manner, with a white cloth and napkins and immense 
china cups." 



This trip belonged to that charming class of expedi- 
tions which railways, hurry, and pretentious hotels 
have now banished from the world. Those who are 
old enough to have taken part in them recall with a 
sigh the remembrance of pleasant exercise in the fresh 
air, the equally pleasant leisure, and the delicious 
sense of independence given by a consciousness that 
the traveller's goods were carried with him, that he 
might turn in any direction at his pleasure, and stop 
where and when he would — never forgetting (as 
Sidney Herbert in these letters impresses on us) to 
see to his horse's dinner before his own, and to watch 
with care whilst it was being eaten. 

The great churches of Rouen, Abbeville, and 
Beauvais made a deep impression on the young man, 
who dwells with enthusiasm on the beauty of Rouen — 
" every street so picturesque, with bits of Gothic 
carving and fountains at every comer"; and on the 
impressiveness of " the magnificent cathedral, faintly 
lit by a few lamps, and the arches and windows just 
glimmering through the darkness, beautiful to a 
degree I cannot describe." He was also much struck 
by the richness and smiling fertility of the country 
through which he passed. 

At Oxford, Sidney Herbert, like most other men. 
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formed friendships which affected the whole course of 
his subsequent life. Among his contemporaries and 
intimates were Cardinal Manning; Lord Lincoln, after- 
wards (as Duke of Newcastle) Colonial Secretary and 
Minister of War ; Lord Elgin, Lord Dalhousie, and 
Lord Canning, all three Viceroys of India. At Oxford, 
lcx>, he first met Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was somewhat Herbert's senior, 
told me, a year or two before his death, that one day, 
when attending, as an undergraduate spectator, some 
of the proceedings of a University Convocation with 
reference to a petition against the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, he noticed among the throng of undergra- 
duates who crowded the vestibule of the Convocation 
House a tall and graceful figure, surmounted by a 
face of such singular sweetness and refinement that 
his attention was at once riveted by it, and with such 
force that the picture he then saw rose again as vividly 
before him while talking to me as when first seen sixty- 
eight years before. Mr. Gladstone inquired the name 
of this attractive freshman. " Herbert of Oriel," was 
the answer. They became friends ; but in those days 
friendships between men of different colleges and 
different ages were not always easily kept up ; and 
though a certain degree of intimacy existed between 
them, Mr, Gladstone informed me that, whilst at Ox- 
ford, he was not on the same terms of close friendship 
with Herbert as with Lord Lincoln and Lord Canning, 
who, like himself, were Christ Church men. The 
more intimate relations between himself and Herbert 
date only from a later time. 

In the light of subsequent events it excites a smile 
lo blow that the earliest letters of their correspond- 
ence which have been preserved relate to the prepara- 
tion of a petition to the King and both Houses of 
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Parliament from the undergraduates of Oxford against 
the first Reform Bill. In the preparation of this peti- 
tion and the arrangements for its presentation to the 
two Houses of Parliament the friends seem to have 
engaged with equal eagerness. That to the House 
of Commons was presented by Lord Mahon at the 
suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, who declined to 
present it himself, Sidney wrote, " on account of the 
* peculiar nature^ of his connection with Oxford, which 
means its non-existence now." Lord Mansfield under- 
took to present it to the King and to the Lords. 

There are also traces in their early correspond- 
ence of more properly academic pursuits, and 1 find 
Mr. Gladstone asking what number of orations of 
Cicero were necessary to make a " book " for a degree, 
and whether they must be consecutive ones. 

Sidney Herbert had originally intended to take 
honours, and had read for them ; but he was induced, 
as his University course drew on, to desist from 
their pursuit, and took an ordinary degree in 1832. 
His health was at no time of his life strong, and 
it proved unequal to the strain imposed on it by 
severe study. 

He had attained his majority in October, 1851, 
and in the following spring for the first time visited 
the Irish estates left to hira by Lord Fitzwilliam, 
which had now passed into his own control. This 
expedition is described as follows, in two short letters 
to his mother: 



"Llangollen, A^l 22nd, 1832. 

"... To-day we came through all the horrible 
country from Birmingham to Wolverhampton, which 
is a continuation of furnaces and steam-engines, which 
suffocated us with smoke, all Sunday though it was. 
The people, too, looked more miserable and squalid 
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ind villainous than anything I ever saw before, and 
did not raise ray opinion of the ;£^io householders and 
intellectual political unionists, whom Brougham so 
much laudecl in his first speech on Reform. ..." 

" Dublin, April 2btk, 183a, 
"... I have only yet driven through Mount 
Merrion, for I keep the regular going over it for 
Sunday, when I shall spend the day and go to church 
there. The view is something more lovely than I 
know anywhere as a sea view. With a different 
house in a different situation, it would be one of the 
most beautiful things in Ireland. The first day we 
went over the city part of the estate, yesterday over 
Kingsend, Irishtown, and Sandymount. To-day we 
go to Kingstown ; to-morrow, Bray. The mountain 
part of the estate I shall see on Monday, as it is a 
matter of pleasure, not business. I dined yesterday 
at the Beefsteak Club, which comprises a hundred 
and fifty of the principal people here — all Tories, or 
nearly so. They drank my health, and I had to make 
a speech, in which I lied like a pig. Two or three 
people spoke to me about the representation of the 
county, where they say one or perhaps two Tories 
might be brought m at the next election. This I do 
not believe a word of," 

Another step of much importance was taken by 
Sidney Herbert about this time. His elder brother, 
though he had succeeded to the Pembroke title and 
estates, lived permanently abroad, and up to the time 
of his death in 1862 seldom, if ever, set foot in 
England, and never established himself at Wilton. 
Sidney, to whom Wilton was dear, and who was well 
aware of the evils which attend absentee proprietor- 
ship, made, after coming of age, an arrangement with 
his brother in virtue of which he, to the end of his 
life, inhabited and kept it up, though he never became 
its real owner, as, had he lived a few months longer, 
he would have been. 
After the passage of the Reform Bill in 1832, Parlia- 
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ment was dissolved for the third time within two years, 
and shortly after leaving Oxford Sidney Herbert 
became a candidate for the representation of South 
Wiltshire in the first Reformed House of Commons. 
The purely agricultural constituency of South Wilts 
was not one animated by any ardent enthusiasm for 
Parliamentary Reform, and Herbert and his colleague, 
Mr. Bennet, were returned without opposition, 

" I am member for Wilts," he wrote to his mother 
on December 17th, 1832, on his return from the hust- 
ings. "We had a capital procession from Wilton 
of four or five hundred horsemen, and a very fine 
day; Mr. Casey on foot as drum-major. Grove and 
Poulet proposed me ; Wyndham and Long, Bennet. 
When 1 had done speaking. Mallet asked me a ques- 
tion on the Irish Poor Laws, which I answered. Mr. 
Mayne ' then got up, and was received with roars and 
hisses. He spoke for an hour, not one word heard ; 
dead rabbits thrown at him. I am just come from 
the hustings, and am going to the freeliolders' dinner." 

Little more than a boy in years, he had now entered 
on that stage where, for the remainder of his life, he 
was to play a conspicuous part. Young though he 
was, he was probably far better prepared to enter 
upon public life than many who do so at a much 
more advanced age. The period in which his youth 
was passed was full of the highest political interest. 
The events which marked the end of the contest 
for Roman Catholic Emancipation, the hopes and 
fears excited by the French Revolution of 1830, au.-" 
the fierce two years' struggle over Parliamentary 
Reform, had raised men's passions as they have 
rarely since been stirred in this country by any 
political question. He had been brought up from his 
earliest childhood in close association with the leaders 

' A locoJ Radical agitator. 
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of political parties, and had been accustomed to 
hear public questions discussed with the keenest 
interest and by the highest authorities. I^dy 
Pembroke, very much for Sidney's sake, had not 
secluded herself since her widowhood, but still 
gathered round her at her house in Grafton Street 
those who had been her husband's friends and her 
own — that is to say, all the most eminent members of 
London society, more especially those of the Tory 
party. Such training and such surroundings develop 
a capacity for affairs and an instinctive ease in dealing 
with them which are not otherwise so readily attained. 
An almost unconscious perception of the limits of 
what is possible, and of the restrictions imposed by 
the general proportion of affairs, is acquired by early 

I association with practical statesmen, and early familia- 
irity with the course of public events. Such an instinct 
ji& rarely possessed by the theorist to whom political 
life is strange, or by the man of one special subject 
who comes late in life to urge the adoption of his 
favourite nostrum upon the House of Commons. 



CHAPTER II 



IN PARLIAMENT 
1833-45 

IN 1833 the word Conservative had not yet been 
appropriated to the sei^ice of a party, and it 
was as a Tory and as a follower of the Duke of 
Wellington that Sidney Herbert took his seat in 
the House of Commons, His maiden speech was 
made on June 20th, 1834. That speech, although 
not affording any marked indications of future 
oratorical distinction, was certainly a more creditable 
performance than those of most young aspirants 
for Parliamentary fame. It was an argument in 
opposition to a motion made by Mr. Wood for 
the withdrawal of all existing restrictions on the 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities. In 
those days arguments were used with confidence, 
and indeed assumed as postulates, which would now, 
if used at all, be advanced with far greater hesitation. 
" Let Dissenters found such institutions," urged the 
young speaker, " if they desire to enjoy their benefits ; 
but let them not be permitted to tamper with the 
religious character of the great academic foundations, 
or seek to undermine the influence of the Church in 
them." After saying that, if Dissenters were ad- 
mitted to the Universities, it would be tyranny to 
rattendance at chapel or at divinity lectures, 
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he treated it as an impossibility that religion should 
be thus set aside, and asked if it were meant to treat 
all creeds impartially — "that is, with studious insin- 
cerity " — or to place before students the Bible without 
note or comment; reminding his hearers that "the 
doak of silence under which the Dissenter steals 
within your college walls may conceal under its folds 
the Atheist and the Jew." Such a measure as that 
proposed would, he held, exclude those intended 
for Holy Orders from the Universities, and the great 
advantages derived from the fact that the future 
derg>' and laity of England were brought up together 
would thus be lost. 

In the course of the summer of 1834 the Whig 
Government was weakened by the retirement of the 
Prime Minister, Earl Grey, and some other prominent 
members of the Cabinet ; and on the death of Earl 
Spencer in November — an event which removed Lord 
Althorp, the Whig leader, from the House of Com- 
ments — the King practically dismissed his Ministers. 
On their enforced resignation he sent for the Duke 
of Wellington, by whose recommendation Sir Robert 
Peel was summoned from Italy to take the post of 
Prime Minister. Sir Robert accepted the respon- 
sibility, formed his famous short administration, and 
endeavoured to draw moderate Liberals to his side 
by abandoning old party names, and announcing 
bis adoption of a "Conservative" policy, by which 
designation the party he headed has been from that 
time known. 

On the first formation of the Government, in 
December, 1834, Sidney Herbert refused a Lordship of 
the Treasury, then placed at his disposal ; but when, 
on January ist, 1835, Sir Robert Peel wrote to him 
as follows, he could not but accept the offer made : 
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" Whitehall, /awiwrry ist, 1835. 

"My dear Sidney, 

" I have still vacant, and kept it vacant till I 
could hear from you, one of the most important and in- 
teresting (I fear I must add laborious) offices connected 
with the Government. It is one of the secretaryships 
to the Board of Control. Mr. Praed is one of the 
secretaries, and would no doubt relieve his colleague 
from the main part of the legal business that might 
come under review ; the other secretary would have 
the financial department and a share of the political. 
This office would aflford great opportunities of acquir- 
ing political knowledge, and an insight into the complex 
macnine of government. It is easy to find a Lord of 
the Admiralty, but not easy to find one capable of 
discharging such duties as those I now propose to 
you to undertake, and believe me, my very dear 
Sidney, that neither for your sake nor my own would 
I propose them, if I did not feel satisfied that you 
are capable of undertaking them with every prospect 
of satisfaction to yourselfand those with whom you 
will be brought into constant intercourse." 

Sidney Herbert's official training was not, however, 
on this occasion of any long duration. Sir Robert 
Peel fought with consummate skill what was from 
the first a losing battle ; but the issue was never doubt- 
ful, and he was compelled to resign in April, 1835. 
From that time forth Herbert became a regular 
member of the Conservative Opposition. He did not 
take at first any prominent part in debate. Soon 
after leaving office he said a few words censuring the 
cancellation by the new Government of the appoint- 
ment of his neighbour and friend. Lord Heytesbury, 
as Governor-General of India, but during the next 
two sessions he never opened his mouth in the House 
of Commons. 

During his short tenure of office Herbert's position 
had been necessarily almost entirely that of an 
observer and learner; but among the memoranda 
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pitten by him while Secretary to the Board of 
Control there is one which is perhaps worthy of 
mention, both as showing that a steamship mail service 
to India was contemplated so early as 1834, and also 
how widely astray were the conclusions then arrived 
at with respect to it. 

Three routes were considered. That by the Cape 
of Good Hope was set aside as impracticable on three 
grounds : the space required for the storage of coals 
for such a voyage was supposed to render it impos- 
sible to accommodate any considerable number of 
passengers or amount of goods ; the small saving in 
point of time was not thought sufficient to induce 
merchants to incur the greater cost of freight ; and the 
istct that the ship would have to depart dangerously 
low in the water, and would before the voyage 
was ended have become as dangerously lightened 
through the consumption of her coal, was held to 
render steam navigation by that route highly perilous. 
The Red Sea route was admitted to possess some 
recommendations, but it was held that for four months 
in the year the voyage, " though not absolutely im- 
practicable," would be performed with such difficulty 
and risk, and would be attended with so little profit, 
that all thought of it must be abandoned. It is 

^rious to note that, while the idea of a railway from 
exandria to Suez was pronounced "visionary and 
practicable," the " reopening and completion of the 
ancient canal" was even then spoken of as "more 
plausible." The Euphrates Valley route was finally 
selected as that affording the best chances of success, 

It is worthy of remark that the employment of 
toly one steamer plying in each direction between 
Southampton and Alexandria and Suez and Bombay 
seems to have been contemplated I 
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interference by any national feeling. He had pursued 
it of his own free will, and on him rested the responsi- 
bility. If this country interfered at all, it should 
interfere effectually, and not by such half-measures 
as had in this case been taken.' 



He therefore supported Lord Eliot's motion that 
the suspension of the Foreign Enlistment Act should 
not be renewed — a motion which, on a division, was 
only negatived by a majority of eight. 

The next year Sidney Herbert spoke but once — 
on an Irish question ; but the speeches which he 
delivered in 1840 — one on January 30th, in support 
of a vote of want of confidence in Lord Melbourne's 
Government, and the other on April 8th, upon the 
war with China,— placed him in the front rank of 
speakers among the younger men on the Conservative 
side of the House. Almost all the points touched 
upon in the former of these two speeches were of 
purely temporary interest, but they were handled 
with vigour and telling effect, even when his censures 
were misdirected, as they certainly were in denounc- 
ing the new system of penny postage. His strictures 
on the Irish administration of Lord Melbourne are 
still not without some interest, as being far from 
inapplicable to transactions of a much later date. 
He shrewdly remarked that Lord Normanby, then 
Lord-Lieutenant, though he had changed the instru- 
ments employed, had not abandoned the practices 
of those Viceroys who had governed through the 
Orange organisation ; that he was, equally with them, 
governed by, and governing for, a party — the opposite 
one, no doubt, to that with which his predecessors 
had worked, but with as little of Imperial impar- 
tiality as the Lords-Lieutenant of an earlier period, 
and with even less power of resisting the demands, 
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or commands, of those on whose votes the official 
existence of the Government depended. The Ministers, 
he said, showed themselves squeezable, and were 
supported for what could be squeezed out of them, 
whilst on their side they appealed to various factions 

ih the cry, " Don't desert us, and we will, in turn, 
t you." A more recent generation has seen a 

A vety different spectacle. 

In opening his speech on the Chinese War, Herbert 
was helped by an indiscretion of Macaulay, who 
had preceded him in the debate, and who had com- 
plained that the censure it was proposed to inflict 
was "retrospective." What else, asked Herbert, 
could censure on any course of conduct be ? Passing 
on to the main subject, he argued that peace, not 

Mrar, was the way to improve our commercial inter- 
purse with China, and while he did not say that, 
I the circumstances, hostilities could have been 
voided, he firmly denounced the course of previous 
conduct which had rendered thera necessary. He 
concluded by saying that in our dealings with 
China we had shown ourselves the less civilised 
j Dation of the two, and that he could not shut his 
I eyes to the facts that we had engaged in a war without 
L just cause, that we were endeavouring to maintain 
^k trade resting upon unsound principles, and were 
^Butempting to justify proceedings which were a dis- 
™p^ce to the British flag. 

In the next session, on May 12th, 1841, Sidney 
Herbert's speech on the Sugar Duties was one of 
those which largely contributed to the defeat of Lord 
Melbourne's Government. He began by a defence 
if Mr. Gladstone, whose speech had been assailed, 
Mid the attack on which he considered a just tribute 
to the pungency of the remarks it contained. 
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He would not enter, he said, into the free-trade ques- 
tion, nor discuss free-trade principles — a question and 
principles not first discovered by the Whigs. These 
principles had been practically enunciated many years 
before by a Cabinet of which Mr. Huskisson and Sir 
Robert Peel were prominent members. Nobody could 
dispute the theory of free trade; the only dinerence 
that existed was as to the mode of its application. So 
simple was the theory of free trade that a child might 
understand it, provided its principles were to be applied 
according to an inflexible mathematical rule. It might 
be easy to apply those principles, if they were not bound 
to consider the particular circumstances under which 
they were to be applied. . . . But if those principles 
could be applied without wisdom and without caution, 
what was the use of the statesmanship, the knowledge 
of history, and of the Parliamentary history of this 
country, which was possessed by gentlemen on both 
sides of the House ? If those principles were to be 
applied as a simple rule, requirmg no knowledge for 
its application, there was not an accountant in the 
City wno would not make as good a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as the right honourable gentleman opposite. 

If slave-grown sugar were allowed to be introduced 
into this country, it would stultify the exertions made 
for the suppression of the slave trade. If the small 
degree of protection now enjoyed by the West Indies 
were abolished, it would altogether destroy produc- 
tion of sugar there. " Well," it might be asked, 
"why not? If it does not pay to grow sugar there, 
why grow it?" Because we had persistently con- 
tended that sugar could be grown by free labour, 
and if we abandoned its cultivation should have to 
acknowledge that it could not. " Instead of a warning 
we should become an example, and rivet the chains 
of slavery in all other sugar-growing countries. If 
we were told we must not mix humanity with trade, 
how then were we to defend abolition itself? The 
noble lord (Lord John Russell) seemed to forget 
the principles he had then advocated, and to have 
less regard to the exigencies of the people than to 
those of party." 

The Government, though defeated, still clung to 
office, and even when again defeated on a direct 
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motion of want of confidence, moved by Sir Robert 
Peel himself, they determined not to resign, but to 
dissolve, though well aware from the first that the 
issue of the elections would prove unfavourable to 
them. From the moment of the dissolution in July, 
l84i» it was clear that Sir Robert Peel must be 
brought into power by a large majority, and it was 
foreseen that Sidney Herbert would be included in 
any new arrangements which might be made. The 
post to which he was appointed, when, in August, 
the change of Government took place, was that of 
Secretary to the Admiralty. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty in Sir Robert Peel's 
administration was the Earl of Haddington. When 
the First Lord is a member of the House of Lords, 
the post of Secretary to the Board becomes a highly 
important one, for on him devolves the duty of 
moving the Naval Estimates and of conducting them 
through the House of Commons. Sixty years ago 
the annual Estimates were not hurried over, with 
the aid of the closure and almost without discussion, 
nor supplies by millions voted in silence at the fag 
end of the session. They were then usually discussed 
with great minuteness of detail, and considered with 
much thought and care. The tact and persuasive 
powers of Sidney Herbert rendered him eminently 
successful in this work, and the papers extant show 
the persevering energy with which he sought to 
remedy defects and deficiencies which, when detected, 
be unsparingly exposed. 

Herbert's memoranda on the Navy Estimates are all 
valuable papers, but the last of them, written shortly 
before leaving the Admiralty, deserves a more par- 
ticular notice. It was written towards the close of 
the year 1844. 
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" During the negotiations with France last summer, 
consequent upon the proceedings at Tahiti, the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty (and let me add of the public) 
was forcibly turned to the means we may have at 
hand for the defence of the country in the event of 
sudden hostility. In this particular instance the 
danger was averted by the good sense of the two 
Governments, but the friendliness, or rather the power 
to be friendly, of a popular Government representing 
a hostile nation cannot permanently be relied on. , , . 
During the period of the alerie last summer our means 
of defence — I say nothing of offence — were far from 
efficient. 

"The main points to be remedied 1 conceive to be 
these : 
" I. The insufficiency of our steam force. 
" 2, The inadequacy of our dockyards for the main- 
tenance and reproduction even of the steam 
Navy we already possess. 
" 3. The absence of efficient defences for our dock- 
yards. 
*' 4. The want of a reserve squadron at home to act 

as a squadron of exercise during peace. 
" 5. The absence on our flag list 01 a sufficient 
number of Admirals possessing youth, vigour, 
and practice to take command of our fleets. 
"6. The want of refuge harbours as a security 
to our commerce both from an enemy in 
war time and from shipwreck in time ol 
peace." 

The paper of which these sentences are the com- 
mencement is a very long one. In it is pointed out, 
under the first head, that our steam Navy consisted 
of thirty-nine ships, "many of them weak, old, and 
inefficient," and twenty-nine others in the course 
of building. As a remedy Mr. Herbert recommended 
that fifteen steamers annually should be built by or 
for the Government for some years to come, and 
means provided in the Estimates for so doing. On 
the second point he referred to a memorandum of 
his colleague, Mr. Corry, the recommendations of 
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which he understood were adopted and would be 
fficient. 

The protection of the dockyards, the present defence- 
sness of which formed a third point of weakness, 
would not, he observed, be under the direction or 
control of the Admiralty, nor would its cost form 
part of the Naval Estimates. He therefore passed 
by that subject, with the expression of a hope that 
adequate measures would be taken, and with the 
remark that, when the King of the French was in 
England a few months previously, 
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M. de la Roncifere, a very intelligent French officer 
ho attended Admiral de la Susse, told Mr. Corry that 

what astonished him most in Portsmouth Harbour 

was our extraordinary indifference to the defences, 
ere being nothing tnat he could see in the state of 
e batteries to prevent an enterprising officer coming 

luddenly in with four or five steamers and destroying 

the whole place." 
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r. Herbert characterised this opinion as "a very 
laggerated one," but as nevertheless not unworthy 
of attention. 

As regarded a Reserve Squadron, he pointed out 
that the number of men and of ships employed had 
been largely increased owing to the creation of three 
new stations: (i) China, the waters of which were 
"formerly only occasionally visited by a single small 
frigate which received orders not to stay a sufficient 
lime to excite alarm or jealousy"; (2) the Pacific, 
where only seven hundred men had been employed 
in 1841 ; and (3) the coast of Africa, on which a 
yet smaller number had then served. These three 
stations represented an increase of six thousand men, 
but on no station could the number of cruisers be 
diminished, and there was not "any reserve force at 
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home beyond the three flag-ships." He therefore re- 
corn mended provision for commissioning, building, and 
manning four line-of-battle ships and steamers, making 
with the flag-ships a squadron of fifteen or sixteen sail. 

" This would be a respectable force in case of emerg- 
ency, and in peace would be invaluable as a squadron 
of exercise both to test the comparative qualities of 
our ships and, what is of immense importance, to 
instruct our officers in manoeuvres and naval tactics — 
a matter which has been very much neglected of late." 

These remarks led to the formation of the splendid 
" Experimental Squadron " of line-of-battle ships which 
sailed from Spithead in the following July. 

Mr. Herbert then turns to his fifth head — the state of 
the Flag List — to the discussion of which the greater 
part of the letter is devoted. He points out that at 
the beginning of the century the average age at which 
a man attained flag rank was 37; in 1845 it was 61. 
He shows that on the so-called " effective " list — 

" there is no full Admiral at all, nor half-a-dozen Vice- 
Admirals, nor more than a score of Rear-Ad mirals, 
whose physical state would allow them to go to sea 
at all ; and as promotion has been by seniority without 
regard to other qualifications, the field of selection is 
so narrow that it is almost impossible to find men to 
fill even one command in time of peace." 

Ninety-four of the "effective" Admirals were over 65 
years of age. Of these, seventy-six were over 70, and 
fifteen between 80 and 90, more than half of whom 
were nearer the latter than the former age. He states 
forcibly some of the evils arising from the age of the 
Admirals : 

"The defects of some of our new line-of-battle ships 
would have been known to us three years ago, bad 
we had in the Mediterranean an Admiral with youth 
and energy to have properly practised and tried his 
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lips. An Admiral just returned from a three years' 
ition is again (most properly) selected, for want of 
":jers fit to take their turn of service, to take command 
the Mediterranean, An Admiral of 71 years of age, 
iho has not been to sea for thirty years, is selected, 
want of a younger, for the West India station. 
Admiral Bowles, from a sense of duty, left his business 
here, and volunteered to take command of the trial 
s<}uadron this autumn, because on the whole flag list 
there was not a single flag officer to whom the 
Admiralty could propose to spend a few weeks in 
October and November in the Bay of Biscay, In the 
meanwhile naval tactics and the mantEuvring of a fleet 
are things unknown ; and as there are no officers in 
the upper ranks young enough to teach, so there are 
none in the lower ranks who have had the opportunity 
of learning." 



1 init 



To remedy this state of things, Mr. Herbert proposed 
an elaborate scheme of retirement, into the details of 
which it is unnecessary now to enter. With this he 

uld have coupled the grant of power to the Ad- 
miralty to reward brilliant service in the upper as 
well as the lower ranks of the service by promotion, 
and to confer brevet rank for local and temporary 
purposes. 

On the subject of harbours of refuge he does not 
touch in this letter, having discussed it elsewhere. 
He concludes by recommending an increase of 
^780,000 in the Naval Estimates : 

"The evils to be remedied and the deficiencies to be 
made good are enormous, and the temporary effort 
will produce permanent results. ... I apprehend no 
lijfficulty in obtaining the necessary votes, but great 
ilarm and great discredit if the Government neglect 
the opportunity to make a thorough revision of the 
Na\'y, and adopt vigorous measures to render it on 
til points thoroughly efficient for the defence of the 
country." 



In sending this scheme to Sir Robert Peel, which 
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he did on December i6th, he spoke very modestly 
of his own work. " I do not offer it to you," he 
wrote, "as a perfect plan, but I am sure it is right 
in principle, and with improvement and modification 
may be made to work." What was thought of it by 
his colleagues is shown by the expressions used by 
Lord Stanley in a letter to Sir Robert Peel, written a 
few days later : " Herbert's plan seems to me a very 
able one, and his scheme for the retirement of three 
hundred captains equally bold and judicious. The 
present system cannot go on without some change." 

But Sidney Herbert was not destined to remain 
long at the Admiralty, useful though he was there. 
He became every year better known as a speaker, 
and every year the quality of his speeches improved, 
nor were they by any means confined exclusively to 
the business of his own office. The charm of his 
winning manner was widely felt, and was indeed 
wellnigh irresistible ; while his position in society 
as the heir presumptive and representative of his 
brother, who never appeared in England, increased 
his prestige, which was not diminished by the know- 
ledge that he stood high in Sir Robert's Peel's favour. 
His promotion to the Cabinet at an early date was 
regarded as certain. It soon came. 

At the beginning of 184.5 Mr. Gladstone quitted the 
Government on account of his unwillingness to_ sup- 
port, in office, a measure for the increased endowment 
of the Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. The 
propriety and expediency of the measure were recog- 
nised by him, but it was one of which he had on 
former occasions expressed public and strong dis- 
approval. In these circumstances, while quite pre^ 
pared to support the proposals of the Government, he 
thought he could do so with greater usefulness and 
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effect out of oflfice than as a member of the Cabinet, 
He was sensitive as to the reproaches which might 
other^'ise be addressed to him, and sensible that, 
however little the imputation might be deserved, his 
retention of office would expose him to the charge oi 
having changed his opimon for the sake of remaining 
a member of the Government. In the course of the 
changes rendered necessary by Mr. Gladstone's retire- 
ment, Sidney Herbert, after having been offered and 
(kcline<l the Irish Secretaryship, for which Sir Robert 
Peel had pronounced him the "best possible" man, 
was appointed Secretary at War, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, in succession to Sir Thomas Fremantle, 
who then became Chief Secretary to the Lord 
' Lieutenant 

Of his new appointment Sidney wrote thus to 

^Lady Pembroke: 
"Admiralty, February ist, 1845. 
" I was hurried yesterday, so that I could not write : 
indeed, between winding up here and beginning my 
new work I have enough to do. My new office is dry 
I and dull ; but the Cabinet is, of course, a great step, 
and gives one at once a view of the whole system of 
I government. With the new responsibility of course 
comes new labour; for though I shall have much less 
to do at the War Office than I have here, yet I must 
L DO 

Hair 



DOW work up other general questions for debate. 
" 1 have felt a sort of depression about the whole 



natter, which will not surprise you, as the step I 
»m taking is one which renders escape from politics 
at any future time more impossible than before. But 
as we are not born to ease, but to labour in our 
different conditions, none of us may refuse our burdens, 
least of all those who are high enough in position 
to set an example. I wrote Mary a homily the other 
day about the dangers incurred by an indolent aris- 
tocracy, so I will not repeat it now ; but I have 
" I'ays felt that exertion is a duty, though it goes some- 
imes sorely against my own bent, which is naturally 
indolent" 

vou L 3 
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The " homily " here referred to, and which breathes 
the same spirit as the letter to his mother, is as 
follows : 

To THE Countess Bruce. 

"WiLTOH, Jaitmaty 22Md, 184$. 
"Mv DEAR Mary, 

" I have not the slightest intention of going to 
Ireland, and should refuse were it offerecT to me, 
which I happen to know it will not be,* so set your 
mind at ease on that score. Now, as a matter of 
duty, the duties devolving on station are various ; and 
though I do pot pretend to fulfil them better than 
my neighbours, or to do half what I ought, there is 
no one who is more sensible of the responsibility, and 
places the standard at which one ought to aim higher. 
But I count among them the duty of exertion, and 
exertion in the conduct of public affairs, as being the 
legitimate sphere of men of station and leisure. If 
one had nothing to do but to consult one's own taste 
and one's own ease, I should be too glad to live down 
here a domestic life, looking after the people and 
doing what good I could, in a field which, though 
narrow, has plenty to be done in it But my con- 
science would tell me that it was a love of ease and 
of my own tastes, and not a sense of duty, that 
induced me to do so. 1 am not in love with politics. 
I have thought for myself too much to hold opinions 
as a partisan does, and I have outgrown personal 
ambition. I have seen how much vexation and dis- 
appointment are inseparable from public life ; but 
though it cannot be a source of pleasure, it is not the 
less a duty. An aristocracy that does nothing, that 
takes no part, that will not enter the lists, an aristoc- 
racy of ease and quiet and retirement, would be soon 
upset in this country — and, what is more, it would 
deserve to be upset. One has no business to sit idle 
and let others take one's place. You may think all 
this very odd, coming from me, and doubt the reality 
of my indifference to the pursuit of politics, not to 
use a stronger word for it. But so it is, and it was 
only this morning that I was saying these very things 

) He knew it " wouid not be offered," because it aUeady tiad been 
offered and refused. 
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^b Richard,' and talking of the weariness and yet the 
^Becessity of the life. 

^B '* So here is my homily in return for yours, I dare 

^My you will agree much less with mine than I with 

^Kurs, since I feel two duties where you see only one. 

^plpon these subjects I have thought much these last 

' three years — more than in all my past life together. I 

have made a sort of system for myself, which I try 

to keep constantly in view, though I fall very short 

in the execution. Now you will have had enough 

of that." 

Although it was not without misgivings, and indeed 
with some reluctance, that he thus irrevocably com- 
mitted himself to a life of political strife, Mr. Herbert 
had no disquieting doubts as to the policy of his leader, 
"I go heart and soul with the spirit of the projected 
measures," he wrote to Sir James Graham, in answer to 

Iliis congratulations ; " they are in complete accordance 
jirith the opinions which I have formed for myself." 
I I have thus far sketched the Parliamentary career of 
Sidney Herbert as I should that of any man whose 
Rfe had been a purely Parliamentary one. As a 
member of the Cabinet, or as a member of Parliament 
who had held Cabinet office, public affairs henceforth 
naturally engrossed a far larger share of his time and 
thoughts than they hitherto had done. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that Herbert's life up 
to this time, or at any time, was one the thoughts 
^L of which were wholly, or even chiefly, given to Par- 
^ftliamentary contests and distinction. He attended 
^V assiduously, indeed, to all his Parliamentary duties, 
sat out dull debates, worked on committees, made 
q)eeches from time to time, and accepted subordinate 
office; but his truer and fuller life was that of a 
man of the world, a brilliant member of society, and 
a modei country gentleman. He held already an 
* Lord Ckawilliatn. 
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by its seductive influences than Sidney Herbert. His 
love for his beautiful home at Wilton amounted to a 
passion, as was shown much later, when, knowing 
that he had but a few hours to live, he had himself 
removed thither, that he might see it yet once more. 
His taste for the occupations of a rural life was 
scarcely less keen than his love of home, while his 
position as administrator and virtual master of the 
Pembroke estates, where he was ever labouring, and 
labouring successfully, to do good to those around 
him, saved him from devoting exclusively to amuse- 
ment and society, as too many have done, the hours 
which he could spare from political business. 
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IN THE CABINET 
184S-46 

WHEN Sidney Herbert entered the Cabinet, the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel had been about 
four years in office. To all outward seeming it promised 
a duration equal to that of Lord Liverpool's adminis- 
tration. There existed no doubt that the dissolution 
which must take place in 1846 or 1847 would result in 
ihe election of a Parliament which would continue to 
Sir Robert Peel a strong working majority, though 
probably a smaller one than that by which he was 
placed in power in 1841. Nor could it with any con- 
fidence be predicted that a similar result might not 
in like manner follow the dissolution which would 
again become necessary in 1852 or 1853. That date 
was, indeed, too distant a one for prophecy, but there 
was little to disturb the serenity of those who con- 
fidently anticipated a long and unbroken period of 
Conservative rule. Vigorous and unassailable, how- 
ever, as Sir Robert Peel's Cabinet appeared, that 
appearance was to some extent delusive. It was 
perfectly secure against hostile attacks from Whigs 
and Radicals, but the growing discontent of many of 
its own supporters threatened to assume a formid- 
able aspect. Two great agencies were here at work : 
Protestant bigotry was shocked by the conciliatory 
attitude assumed towards the Roman Catholics in 
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Ireland; and tbe interests of agricukare were sup- 
posed to be imperiUed by the free-trade tendencies 
of the GovemnienL The increasingly liberal attitude 
of the Cabinet might have brought about its downfall, 
even independently of the catastrophe which rendered 
it inevitable- Nevertheless, it is more probable that, 
so long as tbe process of change continued to be 
a gradual one, a majority of tbe Conservative jjarty 
would, however reluctantly, have continued to support 
Sir Robert Peel rather than bring Lord John Russell 
and his following again into ofEce. 

However this may be, no anticipations or apprehen- 
sions of coming disaster were entertained in the spring 
of 1845. The proposals of the Anti-Corn Law League 
were still resisted by Sir Robert Peel, and the ques- 
tion which at that moment created the most animated 
discussion, and which was regarded as that most 
likely to involve serious contests in the House of 
Commons during the session of 1845, was that of a 
proposed increase in the grant to Maynooth. While 
few would have hesitated to admit that the Com Law 
question was one of far graver and more lasting import- 
ance than that of the number of students to be main- 
tained at a Roman Catholic college, or the precise amount 
of the subvention to be allotted to it, more immediate 
interest was felt in debates envenomed by passion and 
bigotry, and which it was thought might possibly lead 
to a defeat of the Government in Parliament. 

On this subject, Sidney Herbert, both as an Irish 
proprietor and a liberal-minded man, felt very strongly. 
It seemed to him, as it must nowadays to most men, 
that if the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland were 
to be in any degree educated at the expense of 
Government, the grant should be adequate to effect 
its object, and should secure a good education, instead 
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of a bad one, for men destined to exercise so vast an 
iofluence over their fellow-countrymen. The principle 
of the grant was already accepted, and it was annually 
voted. Its amount could in these circumstances be 
only a question of expediency. 

On the second reading of the Bill for the increase 
of the grant to Maynooth, on April 14th, Sidney Herbert 
made an admirable debating speech, in which the 
arguments of those who had spoken before him on 
the other side of the question were adroitly met and 
skilfully answered. Mr. Sheil, he said, admitted that 
a mere arithmetical increase in the number of students 
or in the amount of the grant involved no alteration of 
pnncipte. But this and this only was all that the Bill 
1 effected. How, then, came he to taunt the Government 
^^rhh a \iolation of principle in introducing it? Was 
^Bt from chagrin at seeing others do what he wished 
Hlo do himself? Sir Robert Inglis had expressed his 
" fears that the whole country of Ireland would be 
covered with priests. Covered with priests he hoped 
it might be, and in any case certainly would be, but 
with what sort of priests? What an improvement 
priests educated as the Government now proposed 
would be on the uneducated, narrow-minded hedge 
priests of the past ! Not that the effect would be im- 
mediate. A new generation must first spring up. 
" Bad laws long leave their effects behind them ; good 
laws do not immediately produce their fruit." Mr. 
Shaw, he said, had complained that the present Govern- 
ment bad destroyed the independence of the Irish. 
What was meant by this he did not know, unless it 
referred to the vigorous and independent spirit in 
which each party in Ireland lived in perpetual hostility 
to the other. If the encouragement of that feeling 
had been sacrificed, as Mr. Shaw said it had, to an 
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imperial policy, he asked for no more flattering 
admission. And so he went on, in terms all the more 
effective from their being manifestly unprepared. He 
called attention to the altered and more libera! feeling 
towards Roman Catholics which had grown up both 
in the House and in the country, and in eloquent 
terms insisted on the duty of the State to see that 
the teachers of the people, whom we had made their 
leaders by depriving the people of Ireland of their 
natural defenders and protectors, should receive a 
training which would qualify them for the task. 

The Bill passed its second reading by a majority 
of 147- 

The first speech, however, of any importance which 
Sidney Herbert delivered as a member of the Cabinet 
was not on this topic, but one made at an earlier 
day on the question of the Com Laws, in opposition 
to a motion made for the appointment of a committee 
to report on the effects of their operation. In this 
debate neither Sir Robert Peel nor Sir James Graham, 
then Home Secretary, took part, and the objections 
of the Cabinet to the proposal were left to be 
advanced by its youngest member. 

He stated, concisely and fairly, Cobden's arguments 
against Protection, but thought them inapplicable 
when urged in support of a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a committee. Committees on agricultural 
distress, he maintained, had seldom effected any good 
The committees of 1812 and 1822 had come to con- 
clusions not adopted by Parliament, and the adoption 
of which it was difficult to suppose could have been 
seriously contemplated by the members of those 
committees themselves. Other committees had met 
and not reported, and those which had done so had 
laid before the House "contradictory theories, con- 
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tradictory arguments, and contradictory facts." The 
committee of 1833, the last of these, had come to the 
conclusion that Protection was needed, and that a 
at improvement had taken place in the cultivation 
land in England, and an even greater improvement 
in Irelaind, and he cleverly argued that, while a fresh 
committee would be of no practical use, (for though 
professing to desire information, the abolitionists 
vrould certainly not consent to wait for it, or pause 
a moment in their efforts to effect the entire removal 
flf Protection,) it would inevitably work mischief, as 
there would be a total suspension of improvement 
during the consideration of the Report ; hopes would 
be created which would end in disappointment, whilst 
itarm and possible panic would spring up among 
the friends of the protective system. He begged the 
House to abide by its own decision already arrived 
at after careful consideration. 

U was pretty clear from this speech that, though 
oppKised to the motion for a committee, the speaker 
was not averse to a gradual relaxation of the protect- 
ire system, and the most significant passage of his 
^eech was that in which he called attention to the 
greater freedom of trade already introduced, and to 
the fact that Government had " promised no prices," 
whilst at the same time he declared that "he would 
rne\'er himself have joined the Government, in however 
subordinate a capacity, if his right honourable friend 
3i the head of affairs (Sir R, Peel) had not at the time 
of the dissolution declared his intention to revise the 
existing Com Law." 

As the summer of 1845 went on, it became more 
tnd more evident that the potato crop of the year 
would be an almost total failure, and that, despite 
all exertions to avert it, a famine of unprecedented 
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severity would take place in Ireland. In these circum- 
stances Sir Robert Peel, on November ist, proposed 
to his Cabinet the suspension by Order in Council 
of the existing Corn Laws. Three only of his col- 
leagues expressed a willingness to support him, one 
of these being Sidney Herbert himself. The other 
two were Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham. 
The remainder of the Cabinet considered that no 
necessity for so decided a step had yet been shown, 
and after a few days' discussion it was determined to 
defer a final decision until further information had 
been received, which it was hoped would convince the 
recalcitrant members. Before this postponement was 
agreed to, Sidney Herbert in vain urged that the 
necessity was already clear, and the time for action al- 
ready come. He wrote as follows: 

" Carlton Gardens, 

" Nuvefnber tud, 1 84 5. 

"We have now sufficient information upon which to 
form an accurate estimate of the extent and probable 
effects of the failure of the potato crop in Ireland. 
We have this information from unexceptionable 
sources : neither from corn dealers who want to raise 
prices, nor from agriculturists who wish them to appear 
low, but from the Constabulary, who have no interest in 
the matter, and who can see and judge for themselves. 
This evidence again comes to us filtrated through 
three clear-headed men, who, being used to argue and 
deduce from facts, are accustomed to test the accuracy 
of their premises rigidly, and who are treating the 
question submitted to them calmly, as a scientific 
problem to be solved. The opinion they entertain 
as to the actual state of the disease is broadly stated 
in their reports. Their expectation of its progress 
is, though less broadly stated, obvious from the tone 
of their private letters. In their opinion the worst 
is to come. 

" When pits are opened, potatoes harvested as 
sound are now found to be diseased ; in some cases 
they are no better than masses of putrid slime. The 
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disease has broken out in Scotland, where of late 
years the use of the potato has much increased ; and 
10 England, though it has visited us more lightly, and 
the potato is used by the labouring class more as an 
aiuuUary than as the staple food, yet a sufficient loss 
has been experienced to pinch the labourer consider- 
ably and force him to consume a much larger quantity 
of bread than usual, while the price, of course, is al- 
ready very much risen. 

" The effects of this murrain must be felt for a very 

long period. We cannot yet tell how far the seed may 

be affected ; at any rate, the quantity available for seed, 

supposing all that is sown to be good, must be very 

ited, partly by the high price it will cost, and partly 

the necessities of the people forcing them to con- 

oe the whole remnant of their crops. One-eighth 

•f the whole crop is required for seed, i.e. one-fourth 

of the sound half of the crop in Ireland, leaving only 

i*rir<?-eighths for consumption. 

'* 1 believe, therefore, that we are entering in Ireland 
on one year's famine, and through the United Kingdom 
on two years' scarcity, if not more, 
I " I need not here call attention to the peculiar evils 
attending the use of the potato as the pnncipal article 
of food. It is obvious that, being the cneapest kind of 
food, a population entirely dependent upon it are 
forced, when it fails, to look, when most incapable of 
purchasing, to the dearer kinds of food which, in their 
nxtre prosperous days are, from their cost, beyond their 
reach. The Irish must, therefore, to a great degree, 
b^ass from a potato to a grain diet. The demand thus 
^Hreated will be enormous, for it will greatly exceed the 
^precautions in the way of sowing additional grain, 
W " In Ireland the small farmer grows oats as well as 
potatoes ; the labourer trusts to potatoes alone, grown 
oo one acre. The failure of the crop, therefore, de- 
prives him not only of his stock of food for the year, 
but of his income; in fact, of everything. He can, 
therefore, neither feed himself nor purchase food, and 
as he cannot pay his rent, his landlord, being deprived 
af his income, cannot help him. 

"Employment, though greatly increased of late 
ytars, IS confined to districts through which railway 
lines are forming, or where there are a wealthy and 
better class of landlords; but vast portions of them 
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have neither railways nor wealth nor gentry, and thus 
the failure of the potato crop is starvation. But the 
people must not starve, and the Government must 
leed them. 

" It is difficult to estimate the numbers that must be 
so supported, but two railHons is not a high estimate. 
These persons must be fed till next harvest time. 
Millions of quarters of grain of some kind, whether 
rice, Indian corn, oats, or wheat, must be procured by 
the Government for this purpose. 

" The million of quarters of grain of all sorts in bond 
now in England, or double or treble that, had we 
got it, in the ordinary course of things, at existing 
prices, and with the inferior nature of the produce of 
the last harvest, and great demand for good bread corn 
in England from the immense employment of labour, 
would be absorbed without a perceptible effect upon 
prices. From no part of Europe is there much to come. 
From America considerable supplies may possibly be 
^ot. Russia, Turkey, Eg>'pt, have forbidden exporta- 
tion, stopping old sources of supply. Russia, Belgium, 
Holland, Turkey, have opened their ports, establish- 
ing new drains for corn. The high prices of the 
English market, if free access were given to it, will, 
however, always draw to that country the supplies of 
the rest of the world. 

" There is no sign that in a short time the operation 
of the sliding scale, with rising prices, would of itself 
open the ports : if it does, it is a work of time. The 
average to affect duty must be on six weeks, and 
the prices of the present moment will for some time 
operate against a sufficient rise. In the meanwhile, 
the Baltic and the St. Lawrence are closed, and our 
supply from these is cut off for the winter. Even 
should it rise to the point which opens the ports, 
distant speculators have no guarantee against a fall 
which would close them again, 

" But the fact is, the present law has failed. With 
low prices, the duty bemg lower than under the old 
law, it was less stringent, and let in corn ; but with 
high prices it turns out to be more stringent than 
the old law. Under the former law, the averages 
were taken only in certain large towns. There the 
best wheat only is used — wheat fit for bread. Added 
to this, the markets in which the averages were taken 
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1839 


184s 


82s. 


79s. 


675. 


S8:f. 


545. 


545. 



I be ing limited, it was possible to force up the averages 
m^t sudden and forced, and sometimes simulated, 
P^BTchases. But it would not be so now. We take 
' m markets where inferior corn is sold, and they are 
too numerous to be possibly affected by operations 
such as I have described. 

" In short, the sliding scale will not slide. We find 
ourselves with scarcity impending and a fixed duty 
of 14J. With corn by the average at 595., we have the 
(juartem loaf at lod., the same price which existed 
in 1841, with the averages at 72s. We fix the duty 
00 bread by the price offodder ; on corn to be eaten 
by man, by com to be eaten by beasts. 

"The 'Spectator' states prices and averages of 
corn in 1839 and 1845, thus : 



Highest price 

Average ... 

Lowest price 

'•This, I think, is the main defect of the law, and 

will be a permanent defect ; but this year it is more 

felt than usual, for harvest was ample in quantity, 

I but more inferior in quality, A vast amount of inferior 

rheat is now depressing the averages at the very 

'"nioinent when we are guarding in every way against 

a scarcity, the extent and duration of which are the 

onlj' things doubtful. 

" We have the paradox of a bad harvest producing 

low prices in wheat, just as we have low prices in 

potatoes produced by the murrain ; every one wishing 

to get rid of what may not keep. We have had in 

the last hundred years six or seven instances of similar 

pressure, and with modifications more or less exten- 

I sive, and with Corn Laws more or less stringent. 

I There has been but one unfailing course pursued, 

.namely, to open the ports. We have the example at 

Llhis moment of four other nations. Shall we be the 

Vonly exception to our own precedents, and to theirs?" 

These were strong reasons for coming to an im- 
mediate decision, but, on the whole, it was agreed 
, io defer a final resolution till the end of the month. 
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" While at Wiltoa I had the oppoctimity of seeing 
constant reports of the state of the potato crops in the 
Qoeen's county from an extenshre bod agent, and 
also from one or two men ennscd oti a large scale 
as corn factors and miUers. T&^ aU speak of the 
loss by the disease as being greatly exaggerated, and 
consider that there is a air amount of provision, 
taking potatoes and oats together, in their resi>ective 
districts. 

" I have seen similar accounts from Tyrone. In 
Wiltshire the disease has affected the potatoes very 
capriciously. I hear in some places of a fifth being 
injured. In my own parish the labourers hav^ng allot- 
ments estimate the loss at one-tenth. I dug a field of 
my own a fortnight ago and found but i8 sacks tainted 
out of 360, being one-twentieth. We have a great 
deal of good old wheat and of bad new. 

" Lord Pembroke's tand agent, an acute man, and 
an excellent agriculturist, has been through Shrop- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire, and states 
the loss at a fourth of the crops, and still increas- 
ing in the pits. He has received a letter, which 
I enclose, from the agent of a large alkali company. 
The writer has already communicated his system for 
preserving potatoes to the Irish Commissioners, and 
they will Dest judge what it is worth. The reduction 
of the bulk and weight of the potatoes by baking is 
curious, and fully bears out the statement of the 
Commissioners as to the proportion of water in the 
potato." 

The delay was, however, unfortunate, for though at 
the end of the month no doubt remained as to the 
magnitude of the impending calamity, what might 
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fcvc been done successfully, and with general 
proval at its commencement, could no longer be 
ected without difficulty if not discredit. On hearing 
that a Cabinet was summoned, Sir James Graham 
■^te, November 19th, 1845 : 

^m "This Cabinet, 1 suspect, will be conclusive for 

"food or for eviL The moment, once lost, returns not 

again, either in Love or in Council, but still it is 

possible to patch up some tinkering Accommodation." 

Such a "tinkering" was indeed attempted, but 
uccessfully. When the Cabinet reassembled, on 
ovember 24th, many of its members, though not all, 
re far less positive in their opposition to the pro- 
ition of the Prime Minister, and there was a 
moment at which Sir Robert Peel, as he has told us 
himself/ anticipated the consent of all his colleagues 
to the proposals made by him in his memorandum ot 
December 2nd. This anticipation, however, was not 
realised. Two members of the Cabinet' refused to 
concur in the proposed measure, and though the re- 
mainder were willing to acquiesce in the course sug- 
gested by their leader, the majority of them retained 
their own original opinion as to its impolicy. More- 
over, the position was not the same. During the few 
days which had elapsed between the date of Sir James 
Graham's letter, quoted above, and that of the meeting 
of the Cabinet, an event occurred which rendered any 
such "tinkering," as was suggested, infinitely more 
diflScult. On November 22nd Lord John Russell had 
published a letter advocating a measure very similar 
to that of Sir Robert Peel. It became a question 
whether, now that it would have the appearance of being 
not a spontaneous decision, but one extorted by Lord 
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John Russell's action, it was any longer desirable t\ 
the Cabinet should bring forward a measure to wbic 
the majority of its members had unwillingly conseote^ 
and to which two would not consent at all. Th< 
were those who thought it would be better that th< 
should all resign. Sidney Herbert was himself 
favour of that course, and in a memorandum, writtc 
shortly before the final Cabinet on December 
thus reviewed the position : 

"On November ist the head of the Government 
proposed to the Cabinet, upon evidence of impendinj 
scarcity, to suspend the operation of the Com Law; 
He showed that all precedent in our own country i 
in favour of such a course ; that the example of otne: 
European Governments at this moment similarly situ- 
ated with ourselves would make the non-adoption of 
such a course on our part still more exceptionaj. H 
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pointed out that though the averages show no extreme 
price of com, bread is as high as in 1841, and wheat 
fit for bread as high as in 1839. He warned the 
Cabinet of the possibility of turbulence, should our j 
fears be verified, among a lawless population in Ireland, ■ 
and the certainty of a violent agitation among large' 
masses of population in this country, headed by 
energetic men who have already made a deep and 
wide impression upon public opinion against all pro- 
tective laws ; under the pressure of which turbulence M 
and agitation the Government would be forced to " 
concede to intimidation what may now be granted 
freely and without suspicion, to the necessities of the 
case. But he stated, at the same time, that if suspension 
be adopted it will be impossible to revert to the 
present law ; that to re-enact vvill be difficult, and 
that nothing can be proposed which shall not involve 
an extensive reduction of the present amount of pro- 
tection. He sho\yed that suspension, if adopted, 
should take place immediately, while the Baltic and 
the St. Lawrence were still open, and by Order in 
Council, as our friends would prefer ratifying our Act 
when done, by a bill of indemnity, rather than be 
made to share the responsibility by becoming them- 
selves parties by legislation to a measure which would 
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(■dinger then 'with their constituencies, and to which 
tkir o{HinoDS and prejudices are opposed. 

*The majority of the Cabinet refused their consent 
V) these proposals, on the ground that there was no 
fnJrrv^ nf impcnciing scarcity sufficient to justify 
m':- ite and extreme measures. Under these 

dirmnbtances the meeting of the Cabinet was post- 
pooed to alloDv time for mrther evidence to be col- 
KCE^ on the receipt of which this difference of 
opinion nug^ht in one way or other be reconciled. 

'In the mterval a Commission was by general con- 
Wtt appointed in I reland to direct whatever operations 
nuy became necessary on the part of the Government 
fcr the rdief of scarcity, should it occur. Sir James 
GnhuD drew up instructions for this Commission. 

"Tbe Cabinet met to hear the instructions read on 
tiie 24lh. 

"In the meanwhile the opportunity for immediate 
action was gone, the case of emergency was weakened 
iff a. delay which is incompatible with emergency, 
Jad public expectation, which was ready for vigorous 
xdoQ, died awa>-. The iron had cooled, and the blow 
woold lose half its effect. 

"As the opportunity passed, however, and the 
position of the Government became better appreciated, 
WDc of the dissentients began to waver, but still their 
idoctance either to adopt the course or to break up 
tbe Government induced them to seek further delay 
and to put off the evil day when a decision must be 
taken involving such large differences, 

"Tbe instructions, recording as they did the magni- 
tude of our apprehensions and that imminence of 
scarcity which alone could justify such exceptional 
■easures as those proposed by the Commission, 
produced further discussion. 

" In the interval a new embarrassment arose, and 
the position of the Government was still more com- 

E Heated by the appearance of Lord John Russell's 
«er. For the right understanding of the intentions 
conveyed by this letter I must quote two sentences. 
He says : ' But the imposition of an^ duty at present 
wiAottt a provision for its extinction wiUnn a short period 
would but prolong a contest already sufficiently 
fruitful of animosity and discontent.' Again, he says : 
'Let the Ministry propose such a revision of the 
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taxes as in their opinion may render the public burdens 
more just and equal. Let them add any othtr prm>tsions 
which caution, and even scrupulous forbearance, may 
suggest' 

"It is difficult from a general statement to infer 
with any accuracy what would be the details of the 
measure which Lord John Russell would propose; 
but the first sentence I hav^c quoted and the latter 
part of the second appear to me to point strongly 
to a low duty, as suggested by Mr. Ricardo, diminish- 
ing annually until U be extinguished, Mr. Cobden's 
speech at Bradford shows, I think, that he has drawn 
some such inference from Lord John Russell's ex- 
pressions. He has suggested a similar course before — 
though he has never embodied it in the form of a 
Resolution. Lord John Russell, therefore, is for a total, 
not for an immediate, repeal. He contemplates only 
ultimate abolition within a short period balanced by a 
readjustment of local burdens. 

" It is impossible to deny that this letter compli- 
cates the position of the Government very much. 
Lord John Russell has seized the moment of inaction 
on the part of the Government to seize on the very 
position which we ought to have occupied, because 
it was the obvious one, and appropriate it to himself. 

" My first impression on reading his letter was 
that he embraced fully the doctrines of the League, and 
was prepared for immediate abolition, and that we 
could, therefore, produce a counter-plan of safe and 
gradual, as against sudden and violent, change. This, 
however, is not so. The only real difference between 
his course and ours would be the maintenance of a 
slight party distinction, viz., that his evanescent pro- 
cess would start from a fixed duty, ours from a sliding 
scale — a distinction of little importance to the country, 
since either duty would be a low one, and useful only 
to maintain a decent, though very transparent, appear- 
ance of difference. That some such course is the 
best for the country and for the agricultural classes 
themselves I am convinced. 

" It is not necessary now to argue the question 
of the Com Laws, but, entertaining as I do the 
opinion that their continuance is incompatible with 
the ultimate interests of the agriculturists themselves, 
and that the struggle for their maintenance is danger- 
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s to the character and, therefore, to the influence 

of the aristocracy, to whom selfish motives may be 

imputed for their maintenance, I can imagine no 

possible opportunity more favourable for effecting 

ihe alteration than the present. I do not underrate 

the shock which a change so great would at first 

oduce, and which probably will be aggravated by 

reasonable panic, But the extensive failure of the 

esent potato crop involves a considerable diminu- 

n of that which will follow, and a vast population 

Ireland must pass to some other, and that a grain 

et. In England the diminished supply of what is 

auxiliary rather than the staple of the diet of the 

ibouring classes must create a great additional de- 

,nd for wheaten bread. Great employment for some 

rs to come on railroads and consequent high wages 

ill maintain this demand, and we are, as far as it 

can be foreseen, at the commencement of a long period 

of great demand and high prices for corn, ana with 

the certainty of no great supply from abroad till 

another har\'est shall be gathered. At no time, 

iherefore, could the change be effected with less 

probable disturbance of existing interests. 

"These opinions, however, are entertained but by 
four members of the Cabinet. Those who are members 
of the House of Lords, with one exception [Lord 
Aberdeenj, are opposed to it. Legislating in a House 
representmg one class, where commercial questions are 
seldom agitated and little understood, and where they 
hearno arguments but such as coincide with their own 
' opinions, removed from the action of popular influences 
' and unacquainted with the phases the question has 
assumed, they are scarcely aware of the unsoundness 
of the system to which they have been so long accus- 
tomed, of the extent to which it is condemned, and 
^Bthe difficulty and danger of maintaining it. With 
^■Bieir leanings, and scarcely aware of the extent to 
^Plrbich the head of the Government has gone in the 

V admission of free trade opinions in the House of 
Commons, the proposed change is so sudden and 

^-extensive that they do not consider it compatible with 
^■our party engagements, as men of honour, to propose 
^■4ach measures to the country. 

V " I do not agree in this opinion. 1 think Sir Robert 
~ Peel had so clearly indicated such a course in speeches 
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made last session, and the course would be in such 
strict accordance with the system of commercial re- 
forms which the Government has steadily promised 
from the commencement, that pubhc expectation looks 
that way, and the non-adoption of the course would 
have the appearance of a halt, rather than its adoption 
that of an inconsistency. The adoption of strong 
measures at the right time for the advantage of 
the country, irrespective of party, has been both 
the strength and the weakness, and, at any rate, the 
characteristic of Sir Robert Peel's policy. This was 
especially true in November. Then was the right 
moment to strike the blow. The course was open; 
but the majority of the Cabinet destroyed the oppor- 
tunity. The appearance of prompt and resolute action 
^so necessary to secure assent among timid men 
to bold measures — was lost by delay, 

" The appearance of voluntary and spontaneous 
action has been since taken from us by Lord John 
Russell's letter. He has anticipated the only measure 
we could take, and we can never give to the public 
any impression but that the course, if adoptea, was 
a timid plagiarism by bewildered men who jumped 
at the first proposal which another man showed to be 
feasible. It is impossible not to feel, therefore, that 
the circumstances nave most materially damaged this 
course, but, at the same time, I know of no other 
which, as a Government, we can pursue. 

"To maintain the present Corn Law, either with or 
without suspension, I hold to be impossible. To deal 
with portions of the Com Law, leaving the most odious 
part of it the more exposed, is equally impossible ; 
and to produce small tinkerings of the law would be 
ridiculous, and we should fail, having at the same 
time shown ourselves unequal to the occasion. 

"The first course, therefore, is the only one which 
we can adopt ; and in proportion to the degree to 
which it has been damaged by circumstances during 
the last month is the difficulty and hazard of the 
undertaking increased — though I do not think it an 
impossible one. 

" For that reason I deprecate the forced acquiescence 
of the dissentients. A hazardous enterprise should 
not be undertaken except by men whose heart is in it 
— a good oar should be pulled by every man in the boat 
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But for a Cabinet to commence such an enterprise 
•fjth ten out of fourteen of its members opposed to 
it in opinion seems hopeless. If that be so, I am 
inclined to think that the best course for the country, 
md for the Government, is to break up on the 
question of suspension." 

This was the decision ultimately arrived at, and 
on December 8th the Queen commissioned Lord John 
Russell to form a new Cabinet. 

For more than a week no doubt was entertained 
of his success, and on December 17th Sidney Herbert 
had a chance conversation with Lord Grey, of which 
he has left the following interesting record : 

"On Wednesday night, December 17th, the following 
conversation took place between Lord Grey and my- 
self, in the library of the Travellers' Club. We were 
alone, he writing and I reading in the further part 
cif the room, which is divided by columns into three 
compartments. Lord Grey drew an armchair close 
to mine and began speaking in a whisper : 

" ' Well, a pretty mess you nave thrown us into, We 
can do nothing. How are we to do it?' 

" I said, ' There are obvious reasons why you can 
do it better than we caii.' 

"Lord G. 'Not at all. Why don't you go and do it 
yourselves ? ' 

"S. //. 'That's out of the question. We have re- 
signed, and there's an end of it. The resignation 
would be childish if we thought we could undertake 
it.' 

" Lord G. ' Well, but can we carry it ? ' 

" S. H. 'There will be a great confusion of parties 
in the House,of Commons, and it is difficult to foresee, 
but I think you will.' 

"LordG. 'And in the Lords?' 

"S.H. 'Yes, in the Lords.' 

" Lord G. 'And in the present Parliament?' 

" S. H. 'Yes, I am speaking only of the present 
Parliament.' 

" Lord G. M am strongly against a dissolution, but 
after all, success must depend on the measure. Did 
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you intend to suspend and then re-enact ? Why, that 
would have been insanity,' 
" S. H. 'I can say nothing about our measure* 
" Lord G. ' No, but Peel says in his letter — suspen- 
sion, gradual abolition, etc' 

" I said, 'If you look carefully at Sir Robert Peel's 
letter, you will see that in oflfering his support he, , 
in every case, uses the very words of Lord John ' 
Russell s manifesto. It was fair to suppose that Lord 
John's measure would be the one slietched in his 
tetter, and to that, as by him described, we offered 
our support,' 

"LordG. 'Oh, no! You are quite wrong. Lord 
John never meant gradual abolition,' 

"S, H. 'Didn't he? Then what is the meaning of | 
this sentence, "But the imposition of any duty at 
present without a provision for its extinction within 
a short period would be, etc"? Besides, it is not the 
first time he has said so. He proposed the same thing 
in his Resolutions this year. It is Ricardo's plan of 
an evanescent duty. His letter could mean nothing 
else.' 

''Lord G. 'Well, to tell you the truth, he did mean 
that — and up to two o'clock on Tuesday he meant it, 
and so they all did, and when I arrived they were 
all full of It ; but I knocked all that over. I told 
them it was insanity, that you could not suspend and 
then re-enact; that is why we want to know what 
you will do?' 
" S. H. ' How do you mean, what we will do ? ' 
*' LordG. ' Why, how far you will support us.' 
" S. H. ' Why, you cannot suppose tnat our offer of j 
support is not a bond fide one, ' 

"Lord G, ' Why, you could trip us up if you liked' 
"S. H. 'Now, really, do you conceive such a thing 
possible? Just look at what has happened. Sir ■ 
Robert Peel with a large majority in both Houses \ 
throws down a great position, breaks up his party, 
incurs every kind of odium for the public good. Men 
don't throw away brilliant positions for the pur- 
pose of playing practical jokes on their opponents. 
Can you conceive that men of honour, who have made 
the sacrifices we have for the settlement of this ques- 
tion, are not prepared honestly to do their utmost to 
carry it through? The supposition is an absurdity.' 
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Lord G. ' No, 1 don't say that. 1 can assure you 
I never thought it was a trick. When I saw the letter 
they had written to Sir Robert Peel, I said at once, 
you roust be born fools to expect him to rive in to 
such a proposal as this. He gave the only answer 
be ought to eive. Peel was quite right there.' 
** 1 showed the effect that any appearance of concert 
ould have upon Parliament. 

Lord G. quite agreed, and said, ' No, it was not a 
r proposal, but as to what we have asked now, you 
must admit that we have a right to ask that' 
"S.J-/. 'Suppose we answered you by asking, who 
you ? We should like to know who we are 
dealing with. Are you all agreed as to your measure ? 
' re you all parties to that letter?' 
** Lord G. ' Yes, all ; we are all agreed.' 
S. H. ' What, without exception ? Without 
I reference to two o'clock on Monday?' 
^ "Lord C. *Yes. Lord Lansdowne is agreed. But 
Hire have a right to ask the question contained in our 
■lecond letter. 

' "S. //. 'I don't see the difference between the first 
proposal and the second. You first ask us to pledge 
ourselves to a series of measures covering the whole 
question. This we decline, and you think our reasons 
sound. Then you pick out one particular measure, 
and ask us to pledge ourselves to that, though we 
doo't know, and you admit we ought not to Tcnow, 
what the others are by which it is to be accompanied.' 
"Lord G. 'No, no; that is not it. We conceive 
from your letter, coupled with Graham's conversation, 
that >'ou can support gradual abolition, and that only. 
Sir Robert Peel described his measure in that way.' 

"S.H. 'Sir Robert Peel has described nobody's 

measure but Lord John Russell's. We took it for 

panted his measure would agree with his manifesto.' 

" Lord G. ' Well, but you say you won't pledge 

yourselves for any measure. We want to know 

whether you are pledged against any measure. We 

don't ask you to pledge yourself /or one, but are you 

tree both ways ? ' 

" S. H. ' We seemed to read your letter differently.' 

" Lord G. ' I did not see the letter, 1 left the House 

before it was written ; but the words 1 suggested were 

tixse, "Are you precluded from voting for immediate 
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repeal if accompanied by otlier and sufficient measures 
of relief and compensation," or words like that. And 
now are you ? ' 

" S. H. * I had rather not answer that question ; for 
this reason : I am one of four or five men who are 
taking the same course ; you will see to-morrow a 
letter to which all of us are parties. I might give you 
a wrong impression of their opinions. You will see 
the letter. 1 had rather you judged from that. Look 
at the course we have taken ; look at the state of 

Fiublic affairs ; and judge for yourself what we are 
ikely to do. Bring forward what you honestly think 
to be the best measure for the country, and most likely 
to satisfy all interests. That is the course for you.* 

" Lord G. 'Oh ! I am willing to do that. Mind you, 
I think it is not only policy but justice that every 
relief should be given to the land, and would not look 
too closely as to what constitutes burdens ; but still 
I don't like our undertaking it. Why should there 
not be a coalition?' 

" S. //. ' Now, Howick, can you seriously wish that ? 
With your acuteness and your knowledge of the effect 
coalitions have always had on public opinion in this 
country. You, who admit tnat even concert is 
dangerous.' 

"Zord G. 'Well, I admit I stand alone there : no- 
body has wished it but me ; but at any rate I wish we 
could keep Lord Aberdeen.' 

"S. //. 'Why so?' 

" Lord G. ' I prefer him to Palmerston. He is a 
much safer and better Foreign Minister,' 

" I laughed, and said, ' I agree with you there, and 
so do many others beside myself.' 

" Lord Grey then said Palmerston was a dangerous 
man at this moment ; that in his father's time he 
was an excellent Foreign Minister, for he was new 
to his office, and his despatches always came to Lord 
Grey to be corrected, and Lord Grey used often to 
score out more than he left, but Melbourne let every- 
body do what he liked. He then said, ' I always 
wondered that you did not attack that Syrian policy.' 

" S. H. 'It is a dangerous thing for an OpposiUon 
to embarrass an executive when a Government is so 
completely embarked in a course as Palmerston was 
then.' 
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*' Lord G. * That is exactly what always happened 
in our Cabinet. Before we even knew what was 
doing, we were irretrievably engaged. If I had been 
in the Government at the time of that Syrian business, 
1 should have resigned.* 
" 1 laughed, and said, • I have no doubt you would I' 
" Lord G. laughed too, and said, ' What, you mean 
[ am impracticable?' 

"S. //. 'Well, perhaps so; very honest and very 
able, but rather impracticable.' 

"Lord G. 'Well, I can assure you, you are quite 
wrong. I was always in a minority in the Cabinet.' 

"S. H. 'Well, that seems rather an odd way of 
proving it.' 

"Lord G. '1 mean I didn't resign. I gave way. 
Had you a minute of Cabinet?' 

" I asked what he meant, and he said that in their 
Cabinet they always drew up a minute of what passed, 
and, I think he said, that wnen they differed in some 
cases they had signed it, but 1 am not clear upon that. 
1 told him we had no such practice. 

** He then asked, ' Who had you against you ? You 
bad Stanley against you, I know.' 

"S. //. 'I cannot answer for others : they must tell 
their own story.' 

'* He then said, * There is one point on which I 
should like to have your opinion.' 

"S. //. 'Tell me what it is before I undertake to 
answer.' 

" L(»'d G. * Well, do you think we ought to take 
Cobden into the Government ? * 

"S. H. ' I had rather not give an opinion upon that. 
1 don't know how you are situated or whom you want 
to conciliate; the country gentlemen, for instance.' 

"Lord G. 'But after all it is he who has carried 
the question, and after him, among the Whigs, myself, 
for I am the only one who ever spoke out.' 

" He then asked a few questions about the amount 
of the potato crop in Ireland, and again repeated, * 1 
don't lilce forming a Cabinet which won't deal with 
all questions. The Irish Church, for example. Are 
we to allow that evil to go on in Ireland, just to please 
the bigotry of the people of England and Scotland ? 
No. The Irish Church must be dealt with compre- 
hensively, and that done, then measures of the utmost 
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rigour to put down agitation, and that spirit in 
Ireland' 

" S. H. ' Do your new colleagues share your opinions 
on this headr* 

"Lord G. 'No, but I think they could be brought 
to them. Then, again, where your Govemraent, and 
ours too, was wrong, you should Christianise the 
people.' 

'* S. H. 'I agree with you, but how is it to be done ? 
Governments can only deal with religion through 
churches.' 

"LordG. 'Yes, but multiply churches. Pay the 
Dissenters. There are large masses of population 
where the Church of England has no hold, are these 
people to be heathens on that account? If you paid 
both Church and Dissenters on the same principle as 
the education vote, the Church would always get the 
lion's share,' 

" S. H, ' And are the Cabinet agreed to that too ? ' 

" Lord G. ' No, no. I am only stating my ovm views. 
However, if they undertake this matter now, I shall 
join them, but 1 don't like it.' 

" We then got up, the conversation being over, and 
I said ; ' Be assured of one thing: there never was a 
human transaction more bond fide than our resigna- 
tion. We are acting on public grounds, and we mean 
fairly and honestly by you.' Lord Grey made some 
observation in assent, and I left the room," 



It would appear from this conversation that Lord 
Grey, though hardly approving — indeed, disapproving 
— Lord John's acceptance of office, had then made up 
his mind to join him if he undertook to deal with the 
Corn Law question in the manner Lord Grey wished, 
It was Lord Grey, however, who, the next day, 
rendered Lord John's task impossible. He had formed 
an independent and just appreciation of the mischief 
done by the meddlesome and irritating action of Lord 
Palmerston at the Foreign Office, and of the peril 
which attended it, and consequently refused to serve 
in the new Government if that nobleman were again 
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tnlrusted with the seals of the Foreign Department. 
Lord Palmerston declined to enter the Government 
in any other capacity, and unable to compose the strife, 
Lord John, who professed the help of both to be 
essential to enable him to face Parliament, relinquished 
the attempt to form an administration. 

The Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel returned to office 
with the loss of two members only : Lord Stanley, 
who would not take part in the free trade legislation 
proposed, and Lord Wharncliffe, who had died during 
the crisis. The Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Privy Seal, 
who had been Lord Stanley's companion in resigna- 
tion, became Lord President of the Council in Lord 
Whamcliffe's place. Lord Haddington, whose health 
was indifferent, was, at his own wish, transferred to the 
sinecure office of the Privy Seal, and was himself suc- 
ceeded at the Admiralty by Lord EUenborough, while 
Mr. Gladstone was invited to rejoin the Cabinet which 
be had quitted nearly twelve months previously. He 
accepted the proposal, and replaced Lord Stanley at 
the Colonial office. Mr. Gladstone's acceptance of 
office vacated his seat in Parliament for Newark, a 
borough then completely under the influence of the 
Duke of Newcastle, a staunch Protectionist, who natur- 
ally refused to return Mr. Gladstone again to Parlia- 
ment, which he did not re-enter till the general election 
of 1847. This instance of a Secretary of State holding 
office for six months without a seat in either House 
of Parliament will probably never again find a parallel 
in English history. 

I had not originally intended to have made any refer- 
ence to a scandal of the day, which I had assumed to 
be forgotten, and which connected Sidney Herbert's 
name with the premature disclosure by The Times of 
ihe contemplated establishment of free trade in com. 
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But the subject has been revived and discussed too 
lately to be now altogether passed over in silence, and 
a few words must therefore be devoted to it. The 
subject is one on which the possession of knowledge 
that I cannot use renders it difficult for me to write. 
For the present purpose, it is sufficient to say that 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen were anxious to 
secure the support of The Times, and thought the task 
before them would be made easier if that journal, then 
far more powerful than at the present day, were to 
prepare the way by gradually directing men's minds 
in favour of the change. Peel never saw Mr. Delane. 
Lord Aberdeen frequently did so, and was in this case, 
as usual, the organ of communication between the 
Government and The Times. But this was not (as 
is supposed by Mr. GreviUe) on December 4th, 
but on an earlier day. Mr. Delane subsequently 
furnished Lord Aberdeen with explanations, which, if 
accurate, excused a publication by him that had not 
been contemplated or desired by Sir El. Peel or Lord 
Aberdeen. That Lord Aberdeen accepted these ex- 
planations as satisfactory is clear from bis having 
continued without interruption his relations with 
Mr. Delane. That Sir Robert Peel was also satis- 
fied, and that he was a party to the communication 
of Lord Aberdeen, is equally manifest from the 
fact that not only was there not the slightest ruffle 
in their confidential intercourse, but that, close and 
intimate as that confidence for many years had been, 
it became from that time even closer and more 
intimate than it had been before. But whatever the 
full history of this curious transaction, no one who 
knew Sidney Herbert could suppose (even without 
the evidence lately supplied by Lord Dufferin and 
Sir R. Meade) that he was capable of betraying 
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ecret entrusted to him, whilst it is equally re- 
nt to all probability that the gifted lady whose 
naflse has been connected with his as the direct 
ledium of communication to The Times, should have 
ltd such a secret for money. Injudicious and im- 
pulsive her conduct may at times have been, but 
selfish or mercenary she certainly was not. To 
attribute such qualities to her can only, among those 
who knew her, excite derision. The origin of the 
report was, I believe, an ambiguous utterance of 
Mr. Delane himself, not meant to bear any such 
ioterpretation as that given to it. 

As Sidney Herbert had been one of those who had 
from the first supported the repeal of the Com Laws 
in the Cabinet, he was of course expected to advocate 
il in the House of Commons. He did so on February 
9th. He avowed that, after much doubt, he had 
reluctantly and slowly changed his opinion on the 
subject of the Corn L-aws, The agitation of the Anti- 
Corn Law League was not one of force but of reason. 
To the appeal of reason he implored the opponents of 
the measure to listen. " If you do not now yield to 
reason, some day force will be added to that agitation, 
and then you will yield, not as now, with honour, but 
with loss of station, influence, and character." He 
argued that protection to the British corn-grower was 
no part of the Constitution, and was not essential to 
Conservatism. The manufacturing interest must 
henceforth have no less voice than the agricultural 
interest in the government of the country, and the 
proposals of the Government had a tendency to 
cement the two together. He was less happy when 
he assumed the part of a prophet, and maintained 
ihat the supplies of grain from the Baltic were 
likely to be but small, that the exports of wheat and 
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flour from the United States were yearly diminishing, 
and that the home agriculturist who anticipated a 
diminution of production and a total loss of profit 
had been "scared by alarms founded on delusions." 
He was mistaken, but he erred in good company, 
it is clear that neither Sir Robert Peel nor his friends 
anticipated any diminution in the cultivation of wheat 
in England. They assumed that the acreage of land 
under wheat would be fully maintained, if not extended ; 
and that while in times of scarcity the entry of foreign 
corn would prevent distress, an abundant harvest 
would not be materially supplemented by importation 
from abroad. Three years later Sir Robert wrote to 
Lord Aberdeen of the probable effects of the Bill as 
follows : 

"... A very abundant harvest will produce now 
the same effect which it did in 1834 and 1835. 
The free import of foreign wheat will prevent, or 
at least control, high prices : when the price of 
wheat is depressea by the causes that were in 
operation in 1834 and 1835, namely, productive har- 
vests, I doubt whether free import will add to the 
depression." 

But though, with the help of the Liberals, Sir Robert 
Peel carried his free-trade measures triumphantly, 
it was of course clear that their help would not be 
permanently afforded him, and that the moment 
the Repeal of the Corn Law was effected would be 
the moment of his fall. This prevision was justified 
with dramatic completeness, for on the same day that 
the Corn Law Repeal Act was read a third time and 
passed in the House of Lords, the House of Commons 
by a majority of 71 rejected, on its second reading, 
the Bill which the Government had introduced to 
regulate the carrying of arms in Ireland, and thus 
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oTCithrew Sir Robert Peel's second and last ad- 
tninistration. 

The majority which for purely party objects com- 
bined to reject this Bill was one strangely composed. 
That the Bill should be opposed by the extreme Irish 
partywas only to be expected. That Lord John Russell 
and bis friends should hesitate to accept measures 
of coercion, more especially when their objection 
opened to the objectors the road to power, was 
lutural, though it entailed on them the humiliation 
of having themselves to propose a similar measure 
in the following year. But the opposition of Lord 
George Benlinck and his band of sturdy Protec- 
tionists, who had voted for the first reading of 
the Bill, and declared that on the heads of those 
who opposed it would rest the blood of innocent 
persons shed in Ireland, can only be described as 
factious. The sole excuse offered was that the 
Government was not in earnest in pressing the Bill. 
The first reading of the Bill had been advocated by 
Herbert in a calm and reasoned speech in which 
he set forth the terribly disturbed state of Ireland, 
whkh rendered the seizure of concealed arms an 
imperative necessity. On the second reading he 
spoke in a very different strain, and denounced, as 
it deserved, the line adopted by Lord George 
Bentinck. He said Lord George had made — 



"charges which are couched in language seldom heard 
in this House — in language which it would be well for 
the character of this House should not be heard there — 
in language which I will not repeat, in terms in which 
jlwill not retaliate, so long as 1 have any self-respect 
regard for my own character. As long as I have 
It respect for the character and the reputation of 
his House which becomes its members, I will neither 
' impute to others motives by which I scorn to be inftu- 

vou I. S 
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enced myself, nor will I consent to import into this 
House, into the Senate of this country, terms and 
language and expressions which are better suited to 
some other arena than to one where gentlemen are 
met together gravely, seriously, and deliberately to 
discuss measures vitally affecting the great interests 
of the country. The noble Lord says that we cannot 
be in earnest m pressing this Bill ; and he founds that 
suspicion upon the fact, that now in June, when he 
has discovered that the days are long, we are only 
pressing the second reading of the Bill before the 
House. I should like to know from what quarter, 
with a face of decency, can be brought the charge of 
delaying the measure before the House — a charge 
brought to-night not for the purpose of argument, but 
for a purpose very different. Because, night after 
night, as sure as an argument had been met, as sure 
as a fact had been contradicted, the same fact, the same 
argument, was reproduced. (Interruption.) It may 
be to the distaste of the hon. member that I should 
speak my mind on that matter ; but I say, that grant- 
ing to you for argument, granting to you that never 
for one moment, in the whole tactics of your resistance 
to the Corn Bill, you dreamt of delay — granting that 
it was nothing But the exuberance of eloquence — 
granting all this, I say the noble Lord may at the 
same time recollect that, such was the length of the 
discussion, it was not possible for the Government to 
bring this Bill earlier under the notice of the House. 
The noble Lord says we should have brought this Bill 
on before the Corn Bill ; that may be the opinion of 
the noble Lord, but it was not the opinion of the 
country. The noble Lord, whose powers of incredulity 
are so great that he told us there never was a 
necessity for any interference whatever in Ireland on 
the subject of the food of the poor, now tells us — not 
on three years' experience, but on three weeks' ex- 
perience — that the course he took a few days back was 
utterly unsound. . . ." " Well, I say, the noble Lord, 
who says there has been no cause whatever for any 
interference in Ireland as regards the food of the 
people, has now found out, after three weeks' reflec- 
tion, that there is no cause for interference to protect 
life and property in that country. But a short time 
ago, so keen was he on this head, that he could not 
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even wait for the discussion to be^in on the first 
reading of the Bill, but he anticipated it bv introducing 
cases horrible to him, of women attacked, of fire-arms 
discharged into poor men's cottages, of old ladies 
attacked as they came home from church in broad 
day. There was no stint to the noble Lord's indigna- 
tion against the perpetrators of these attacks on 
women and defenceless persons. Where has all his 
indignation gone now? The noble Lord said, that 
the blood of murdered men must rest upon the head 
of any man who delayed the passing of this Bill but 
one day ; that the blood of tne man who was mur- 
dered was upon the head of Her Majesty's Govern- 
meol, aye, and upon the head of every man who 
supported them, if they delayed for a single day. 
Upon whose head is the blood of murdered men to 
be now ? Suddenly, upon no fresh information, upon 
no change of circumstances at three weeks' notice, 
you turn round and say, that ' what we told you was 
crime before God and man, is a course we can 
w adopt, and is for the benefit of the country 1 
ot because there are other reasons ; not that we love 
Ireland less, bat that we hate more the men who at 
present hold the reins of Government.' . . ." "After 
the exhibitions I have seen ; after the willingness I 
have seen in the noble Lord to sacrifice his opinions 
at three weeks' notice, and ally himself with political 
parties with whom he cannot have any political sym- 
pathy, with a party whose proceedings would tend, in 
my belief, to a dismemberment of the Empire, I say, 
that after these things, of all the losses with which 
we are threatened, the loss for which I should care 
le least would be that of the confidence of the noble 
Lord." 



Wo 



The difficulties which had proved fatal to Lord 
John Russell's attempt to form a Government six 
months previously had in the meantime been smoothed 
away, and did not again present themselves. Lord 
Grey consented, not only to sit in the Cabinet with 
Lord Palmerston, but also to accept him as Foreign 
Secretary, and Lord John at once undertook the 
coiuraissjon enti-usted to him by Her Majesty. 
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In doing so, Lord John was desirous of enlisting 
some of the younger members of Sir Robert Peel's 
Government under his own banner, and among tbera 
Sidney Herbert, to whom he wrote that he had 
received the Queen's permission to propose to him 
to join the new Cabinet To this letter Mr. Herbert 
returned the following answer: 

••CiUtLToii GAMiexa, Jmfy md, iSfS. 

"My Lord, 
"1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
informing me that you had obtained the permission 
of Her Majesty to propose to me, as also to Lord 
Dalhousie and Lord Lincoln, to become a member 
of the administration which you have been authorised 
to form. 

" I regret that it is not in my power to accede to 
that proposal, 

" Considering the nature of the circumstances which 
led to the displacement of the late Government, I 
do not think that my continuance in office with their 
successors would be in any way an advantage to Her 
Majesty's service or the country. 

" Were I of a different opinion, I can assure your 
Lordship that I should not allow any private or 
personal reasons to weigh with me in deciding upon 
the course which in that case it would be my duty 
to take, but I do not feel that, consistently with my 
public duty or with advantage to your Lordships 
administration or to the country, I could re-enter Her 
Majesty's service as a member of your Cabinet." 

Sidney Herbert left office in a very different 
position from that in which he had entered it 
Though in age the youngest of the Cabinet, his 
place as one of its leading members was firmly 
established and generally acknowledged. Hence- 
forward he was one of the chief among those who 
followed the lead of Sir R. Peel, and this distinction 
was obtained without exciting the jealousy of his 
seniors or the envy of his contemporaries. When 
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R. Peel resigned in December, 1845, Herbert 
equested Sir James Graham, then Home Secretary, 
l^ith whom as Secretary at War he had much official 
DiDinunication, to return him a letter of which he 

kept no copy. In reply Sir James asked : 

I "Is this the letter? If it be, you must take a 
l>py of it and return it to me, for I cannot part with 
By memorial of our official alliance, which has given 
me such unmixed pleasure, and which I shall 
uember always with cordial satisfaction." 



re- 



i beld 
Bine 



A graceful compliment from an old and experienced 
inister to his youngest colleague. The friendship 
thus commenced continued, not only unimpaired but 
with ever-growing affection, until dissolved by death. 
At the time of his resignation Sidney Herbert had 
beld the post of Secretary at War for only about 
een months. He had, however, soon gone beyond 
the fulfilment of the mere routine duties of his office, 
and had in that short space of time conceived and 
carried through more than one important reform. 
Among the chief of these were the measures adopted 
by him for the improvement and extension of military 
schools. Already, whilst at the Admiralty, Mr. Her- 
bert had completely reorganised the Royal Naval 
School at Greenwich, and enlarged its sphere of 

fciefulness. As Secretary at War he did similar 
ork by effecting a thorough and much-needed 
form of the Duke of York's School for soldiers' 
diildrcn, and by converting into realities the regi- 
mental schools which had long existed in name, 
t in a condition of total inefficiency. These were, 
wever, only the first of many steps taken by him 
for the promotion of education in the Army, a subject 
jVhich will be more fully dealt with in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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Another matter which occupied much of his time 
and thoughts was the revival and reorganisation of 
the Militia. 

The duty binding on every Englishman of suitable 
age to take part in the defence of the country from 
invasion has, from the earliest times, been as fully 
recognised as the despatch of any one on foreign 
service, except with his own consent, has been steadily 
and successfully contested. 

At the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries the laws relating to the Militia 
underwent a good deal of alteration, and during the 
progress of the great war with France the force be- 
came very fairly efficient. After the restoration of 
peace, interest in it naturally diminished. Early in the 
reign of George IV. the force ceased to be gener- 
ally called out for annual training, and the ballot for 
enrolment in its ranks was last enforced in the second 
year of William IV. Since then, though an annual 
ballot is still directed by law, the operation of the Act 
has been, and still is, annually suspended. In 1845, 
the force might be said to have practically ceased to 
exist. Mr. Herbert considered its abeyance a matter 
for grave regret. On his initiative, the Cabinet of 
Sir Robert Peel determined to restore its efficiency, 
and Mr. Herbert, in concert with the Home Secretary, 
Sir James Graham, set to work to prepare the 
measures necessary to give effect to that deter- 
mination. In Mr. Herbert's opinion, the first question 
for consideration was — 

" whether the beat of drum or the ballot be the pre- 
ferable modeof raising the Militia. The beat of drum in 
the years 1808-13 raised men at an expense of ^£'12. 12s. 
per head, so that it would cost at that rate nearly 
;f8oo,ocio to raise 50,000 men. At the Army rate 
of the present day it would cost between £250,000 
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to^jooiooo. By the ballot it would cost £i per man — 
ir. ;f 50,000 at the outside for 50,000 men. In 183 1 
h cost ;£5S,ooo, but all ihe men were not trained in 
that year. A ballot raised 50,000 men in three 
months. How many months or even years would it 
lake to raise them by beat of drum, now that wages 
are high and labour scarce?" 

The preference ihus indicated for a system of ballot 
rather than voluntary enlistment for the Mililia con- 
tiaued to be felt by Sidney Herbert to the end of his 
life, and, as will be shown later, he endeavoured to 
give effect to it when Secretary of State for War. 

A little later we find him enumerating* the steps 
he had quietly taken to restore the machinery needed 
for a Militia Ballot, and the communications which 
had passed between him and the Master-General of 
the Ordnance as to the provision of clothing and arms 
for a Militia force of 30,000 men. 

*" All this, however," he says, " has been done with- 
out any formal announcement from the Secretary of 
State of the intentions of the Government with respect 
to the Militia. I would suggest, therefore, that you 
should write me a public letter, informing me of the 
intentions of the Government, and desiring me to take 
the necessary steps to enable the Government to call 
out the Militia next spring." 

A suggestion was made by one of his colleagues * 
ihat instead of calling out the rank and file of the 
Militia in time of peace, the regimental staff of ser- 
geants should be made up to its full number, so as to 
be ready for any emergency. Of this proposal Herbert 
made short work.' 

"To increase the number of the permanent Militia 
staff with a view to have a force ready to act in main- 

' In a letter to Sir Jaa. Graham, Novemb«r 4th, 1845. 

" The Duke of Bucdeuch. 

* Ur. Herbert to Sir Jas, Grahan, NoTember 29th, t34;. 
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tenance of the public peace would," he wrote, " be to 
incur the greatest expense with the least efficiency ; 
for the force would consist entirely of non-com- 
missioned officers in receipt of the pay of that rank 
for the whole year, in return for services which might 
not extend longer than a few days. 

" I have read the Duke of Buccleuch's letter. We 
contemplate no such augmentation of the staff as he 
recommends, but merely the filling up of vacancies, 
and the substitution of efficient for memcient men on 
the present establishment, which is a reduced es- 
tablishment, fixed in 1835 by Act of Parliament, and 
which gives but one sergeant to a company of 80 in 
lieu of one to 30, which was the previous complement. 
But even to render this reduced establishment 
effective, we shall have first to fill up 109 vacancies, 
and then to supply the places of no less a number 
than 620 reportea unfit on the late inspection." 

And on December 4th we find him writing again 
to Sir James Graham in reply to apprehensions which 
had been expressed as to the danger which might 
arise from giving a military training to the masses : 

"No doubt there is risk attending the arming of 
the manufacturing population, or rather the giving 
them military knowledge, (for so long as they wear 
a red coat and have the Mutiny Act over their heads 
I am not much afraid of their carrying a musquet}. 
Our danger will begin when their time of service shall 
be out, and they retain their military knowledge, but 
lose military control. But the advantages of security 
against foreign attack must be weighed against 
the evil of the increased organisation of domestic 
disturbance. 

" When danger is apprehended from abroad, you 
want masses of men. Our standing army abroad 
is little more than a police force An increase to 
it of ten or twenty thousand men in case of invasion 
would be as nothing. A greater number you could 
not procure ; we have no compulsory enlistment, and 
to raise ten or twelve thousand recruits per annum 
to keep up the supply for our Army as it now stands is 
as much as we can do. Even if we could raise fifty 
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thousand or more men, the jealousy would be great 
ad the expense enormous. 

'* Our Militia gives you at once, and at one-fourth of 
be cost of recruiting in the Line, a force of any amount, 
'lich can, if not wanted for immediate use, be main- 
ined by annual training in a state next to efficiency, 
*al one-twelfth of the cost of regular troops. 

"When embodied, the Militia becomes a regular 
army. In discipline, in drill, in pay, in arms, they are 
identical. The officers are drawn from the same 
classes, so are the men • whatever difference there 
may be is in favour of the Militia." 

All preliminary steps were taken for the enforce- 
ment of the ballot. A Bill was drafted, rearranging the 
Militia districts and quotas, and conferring powers on 
the Crown to employ the force in any part of Great 
Britain, instead of in its own county only. Up to 
the resignation of Sir Robert Peel in December, 
1845, the preparations necessary for calling out the 
Militia were continued with eagerness. After his 
return to office, however, the Corn Law Repeal 
lessures occupied the whole attention of the Cabinet, 
r was it thought prudent to make any proposals 
on other matters of importance which might provoke 
opposition or alienate support in the great Parlia- 
mentary contest in which the Government was 
engaged. Accordingly the Bill which had been 
drafted was never introduced, and the intention to 
call out the Militia by ballot in the spring of 1846 
under the existing taw was quietly abandoned. For 
another six years no step was taken to restore 
efficiency to the Militia force. 

The intentions of the Government had been so 
well concealed that it will, I believe, be a surprise 
to many to team that Sir Robert Peel had resolved 
on so great a change in the English rural life of 
that day as the resuscitation of the Militia, or on 
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At tfac Caancfl saBmannl in December, 1S45, for 
the s«rearii%-in of Lord Joim Russell's Cabinet, but 
whicb in fact witnessed Sir Robert Peel's resump- 
tion of office, a Royal Warrant prepared by Sidney 
Herbert was passed — he had su{^x>sed it would be 
his last offidal act — which improved the position of 
sergeants in the Army, and greatly extoided the system 
nnder which r ew ard s for good service were granted 
to non-commissioned officers and men. Oo the details 
of that Warrant it is unnecessary dow to dwelL They 
were explained in detail by Sidney Herbert in a very 
long letter to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and are only 
referred to here because they elidted the following 
characteristic criticism finom the Duke of Wellington 
in a letter also addressed to Lord Fitzroy : 

"SntATBFtXUlSATi; DtomttrtH, I&iS. 

" I have returned Mr. Herbert's paper ; and you 
will see that I concur in all his propositions, excepting 
in that which has for its object to grant to non- 
commissioned officers a pension or annuity of jf 25 a 
year, besides their usual pension on receiving their 
discharges respectively. I think that there would 
be great difficulty in selecting the non-commissioned 
officers actually serving to whom this gratuity should 
be granted 

" I give up the whole of my patronage, as Constable 
of the Tower, to the deserving non-commisstoned 
officers of the Army actually serving. 

" Whenever I hear of a non-commissioned officer 
behaving well — and in some instances even private 
soldiers — I give him a Warrant of Warder of the 
Tower. But in the vast majority of the cases these 
warrants are matters of patronage by colonels, or by 
commanding officers of regiments, who, being aware 
of this disposition made by me of this patronage, 
each endeavour to obtain a warrant for a sergeant-major, 
quartermaster-sergeant, or some favourite sergeant, 
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forgetting altogether the object which I have in view 

in making this sacrifice of the patronage — viz. to reward 

Ihe meritorious service of tne moment ; in order to 

fio which I sacrifice my own inclinations to reward 

lie old non-commissioned officers of the Army ! 

■' It is true that the grant of a warrant to one 

sionallyout of so many thousands still alive would 

'nothing, and I therefore invariably grant the 

warrants, when vacancies occur, to the deserving 

imnng those who are serving. But it is very difficult 

find them — to a certainty. 

" Then, 1 think that the sum granted, however 
small, is too much. 
" I don't recollect — and I have no means here of 
scertaining — what is the half-pay of the ensign or 
^utenant, who, observe, may have purchased his 
^mmission ! It does not amount to the sum which 
l>e retired sergeant would receive between his gratuity 
id his pension upon receiving his discharge. Yet 
l>bser\'e, that these two individuals may, after retiring 
from the service, live each with his wife and family 
I in the same row in a village. 
^fc " I have great respect tor the non-commissioned 
HbfBcers, the sergeants of the British Army, and upon 
^BifTerent occasions during the late war in the Peninsula, 
^1 suggested and urged the adoption of measures to 
improve their condition, which I considered would 
" »ve rendered them more useful. But in my opinion 
is a great mistake to suppose that the conduct or 
ctcr of the British Army is to be attributed to the 
lon-conimissioned officers ! It is to the officer ex- 
Jusively ! the man of education, manners, honour, and 
pother qualities acquired by the education which English 
'gentlemen receive. 

"This is the man to whom all look in moments of 
difficulty and danger — more particularly if his conduct 
in general should he such as that of a gentleman ought 
to be ! It is quite astonishing what they do, not only 
in presence of an enemy in the field, but in every 
iBituation in which their duty places them. In their 
insulated cantonments, in Soutn Wales or in Ireland, 
accident or mistake is never heard of. Then look at a 
youth from 16 to 18 years of age, just from school 
possibly, embarked in a transport with a non-com- 
missioned officer, and from fifteen to twenty men in 
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Id meet die Duke's objections 
wen made, and the Royal Warrant itself was issued 
at a Coandl held on December tgtfa. 1845. 
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THE Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel went out of 
office on June 29th, 1846. Release from official 
drudgerj* was probably for a time not unwelcome 
to Sidney Herbert, who must have rejoiced in the 
opportunity thus given him of throwing himself wholly 
inlo the new life on which he was about to enter. 
For, on AugTist 12th, 1846, little more than a month 
ifter Sir Robert Peel's resignation, he married 
Qi2abeth k Court, daughter of General Charles 
Ashe a Court, brother of the first Lord Heytesbury. 

The young people had long been intimately ac- 
quainted. Lord Heytesbury was a distinguished 
diplomatist, and up to 1852, Ambassador at St. Peters- 
bui;g. During his absence on the Continent, General 
i Court and his family occupied his brother's house 
ai Heytesbury in Wiltshire, at no great distance 
from Wilton. There was much intimacy between 
the two families, and General k Court (who himself 
sal in the House of Commons for the pocket borough 
of Wilton) worked with the utmost energy to secure 
Sidney's first election for the county. Elizabeth was, 
as a mere child, fascinated by Sidney's beauty and 
charm, and announced to her family, as children do, 

ihat when she grew up she would marry that boy, 

and no other. 
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After a time, General k Court succeeded to a property 
in Warwickshire, to which he removed his residence, 
but the intimacy between the families continued. 
Sidney Herbert often met the k Courts when at 
Drayton, and it was on one of his visits there that 
he rode over to Amington and asked Elizabeth k Court 
to become bis wife. She had by that time grown 
up as one among the most striking beauties of a 
period more than commonly remarkable for the number 
of beautiful women who adorned society. During the 
whole of the fifteen years of their married life she 
was the most devoted of wives, ever eager to ser\*e 
her husband, and to sacrifice herself for him. Of 
this devotion he was fully sensible, and for it he 
was ever grateful 

The remainder of 1846 seems to have been spent 
in repose, for I can discover no record of its events. 

During the short session of 1847 Sidney Herbert 
spoke several times, but generally on matters of 
comparatively small importance, and for the most 
part connected more or less with the posts he had 
formerly held at the Admiralty or War Office. On 
February 20th a high compliment was paid to him in 
the House of Commons by his successor, Mr. Fox 
Maule,' who spoke of his having earned the gratitude 
of the Army by the scheme he had perfected for the 
institution of schools for the orphans and children 
of British soldiers. This subject, however, will be 
better dealt with when we come to consider, in a 
subsequent chapter, the whole work of Sidney Her- 
bert in relation to education in the Army. 

His attitude during this session, like that of the 
other Peelites, was one of general support to the 
Government, and on one question, which caused 

' Afterwards Earl of Paniniirc, 
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perhaps more heat than any other debated during 
the session — the continued suspension of the Navi- 
gation Laws — he spoke strongly in favour of the 
measure introduced by Ministers. He said (July 2nd, 
1847) that he was one of those who for some time 
had taken the gloomiest views of our prospects of 
providing food to meet the wants of our population, 
and especially the wants of the people of Ireland ; that 
it was dangerous to interpose even in the smallest 
degree any accession of prices between the consumer 
and producer; that no time was worse for such a 
discussion than September; and that the immediate 
adoption of the proposed measure was imperative. 

At an earlier period of the session (March 30th) 
he had delivered a speech on the length of service 
in the Army, which still possesses some interest. It 
must be remembered that at that time a man who 
entered the Array did so, at least nominally, for life, 
b the speech in question Sidney Herbert declared 
tulistment for an unlimited period to be objectionable, 
, though he thought its evils exaggerated. There was 
such thing practically in this country as unlimited 
ealistment. He objected to a short-term service, except 
in '• the case of men who served under conscription," 
and after enumerating various objections to a short- 
Jer\'ice system, went on to say that — 

'there was another danger, namely, that they 

'night produce such a state of things by a legislative 

Oeasure of this kind that a very large proportion 

^f the population should have passea through the 

of Ine Army and thus have obtained a know- 

;e of military discipline and habits. He was 

tware that this was a very unpopular view of the 

subject, but he should not be deterred by that from 

expressing his opinion upon it. In all those countries 

lo which he had alluded, popular commotions were 

tendered more dangerous by those who had been 
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discharged from the Army. In England a disturbance 
could be put down by a few watchmen or policemen, 
but in Continental States disturbances, apparently 
trivial in the first instance, became of a formidable 
character. On the Continent, any imaginary or just 
cause of complaint gave rise to serious outbreaks, in 
which an active part was taken by men who had 
been trained as soldiers and had been accustomed 
to military movements, and who only wanted uniforms 
to make them an army." 

He recommended fourteen years' service, or at all 
events that, if shortened to ten years, it should not 
then carry a pension. He also proposed a revision 
of the pension scheme of 1833. 

In the summer of 1847 Parliament was dissolved. 
Sidney Herbert stood again for South Wilts, and 
in doing so issued an address in which he explained 
to the electors the political position which he held. 
After pointing out that a rev-ision of the laws by 
which the subsistence of the people was affected 
had been necessitated by the terrible calamity, which, 
in spite of every effort, had caused many deaths in 
Ireland and severe privations in England, he avowed 
his own belief that the permanent result of the 
measures taken would be to give increased security 
to all interests and classes by removing animosities 
between them. And he went on to say : 

" I have made special mention of these measures 
because the course which I felt compelled to take 
in reference to them was, I know, opposed to the 
opinions of many for whom I have the most profound 
respect. Nothing but a paramount sense of duty 
and an earnest desire, in a moment of public peril, 
to advise at any personal sacrifice such measures as 
were fitted to meet so great an emergency could 
have induced me to place myself for a time at variance 
with many whose confidence I have so long enjoyed 
1 have endeavoured, as I always shall endeavour, 
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to promote the real interests of all classes, to increase 
the physical comfort of those who live by their labour, 
and improve their social and moral condition by the 

IdiiTuston of sound education. 
[ " I shall continue as heretofore to resist every 
attempt to encroach on the just powers and attributes 
of the different branches of the legislature, and to 
iurther every measure tending to increase the efficiency 
and strengthen the discipline of the Established 
Church. Thus, and by the enactment of just and 
equal laws, the attachment of the people to our in- 
i^suiutions may be confirmed, and the blessings of our 
^feure and reformed faith may be more widely diffused." 

His return was unopposed. 

"My election," he wrote to Sir Robert Peel, "has 
taken place without so much as a threat of opposition. 
About four hundred horsemen, mostly farmers, accom- 

Ipanied me to the hustings, and scarcely an angry 
lirord was heard. ... I think you will be glad to 
bear of the result of an election in a purely agri- 
cultural constituency which was expected by the 
Protectionists to take signal vengeance upon a member 
ftf your Government." 

Soon after the election, he and Mrs. Herbert went 
abroad, going first to Kreuznach and Ems to drink 
the waters. From thence they proceeded shortly 
afterwards to Italy. The following extracts from 
letters to his mother give some account of this tour : 

"Esis, September, 1847. 

•'Your letter arrived this morning with the ac- 
count of Chatsworth, some mysterious allusions to 

the s, and some reflections on the impropriety 

of the conduct of the late Duke of Praslin.' We are 

dying to know what has happened as to the s. 

He has never written me a line since we left England, 
which 1 think he would have done at the termination 
of the elections, had he not had something which he 
knew neither how to say nor how to omit. It is 
difficult to say what I wish about it, but in a general 
way, an>"thing is better than a separation between 

' Who had murdered his wife and committed suicide in prison. 
VOL. I. 6 
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It is a pfaase Ihraodb whiA all free BstiaBs pass. 
People nBOCttstaned to freedtm nmst somehow be 
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tbciB ate leBpted to buy tben. We passed through 
this ph^e in Queen Aimc's t»K and the Walpol^ 
and we became ▼irtoous becaose the Opposition had 
said so nmch about it. in order to oamage their 
adver&anes, that when they came into power they 
were obliged to be >-irtuous*for decency. When next 
Thiers comes lo he will not be able to stock job 
with the telegraph for Lady A. (the titled Udy who 
^nnot meet oer engagements). 

" I am not at all surprised at MacHale's ' conduct, 
which is exactly what I expected of the man, (I wonder 
Ufhen you ever heard me defend himX The existence 
of sucn men is not an unnatural result of the relatioas 
between Ireland and England, and I cannot think 
the system sound which produces them. The truth 
is, we have governed Ireland always according to 
the maxims of expediency, and I am more and more 
convinced every aay that in politics, as in everything 
else, nothing can be right which is not in accordance 
with the spirit of the Gospel, which is a rule of life 
for high as well as low. 

" 1 think you are all gone mad about the Pope, 
■ R. C AichbiBhofi of Tuub, 
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B5 him the ' Great Reformer.' Believe me, he is 
M Sois dottt soHt fails des great Refomters. Un- 
y "we have no proofs, though we have the moral 
:tion of the truth of the denunciation cases. Add 
s they are at Rome mortally afraid of the Irish 
•chy, who threatened a schism when the late 
once interfered with them." 

" KRiUENACH, September i^fh, 1847. 

any thanks, dearest Mamsy, for your letter, 
1. though it arrived after my birthday, was not 
ss lA'elcome. It was a most dismal day outside 
he 1 6th, but a very happy one within doors, and 
inly this place is a good test of domestic happiness, 
he time has passed here imperceptibly, though 
ofTering less enjoyment of itself I never was in. 
ne can tell how charming Liz has been in our 
and how completely sufficient we are to one 
ler. The temptation to neglect public duties 
roes very strong when one is so happy in one's 
and every day one feels more strongly how very 
life is, and with all exertion how miserably small 
; amount of usefulness to others which even the 
men can produce. But in everything she is a 
'ort and assistance." 

" Rome, December 22nd, 1847. 

They lost 11,000 children here by small-pox 

year, tt seems quite inconceivable. There are 

iicians appointed to vaccinate gratis, but as they 

no trouUe to induce the poor to come to them, 

the poor know nothing about the matter, their 

;s, like most other offices here, are sinecures. 

inly one cannot live long in Rome without 

lOwledging the justice of Lord Clarendon's remark, 

histonan, not the Lord Lieutenant,) that of all 

Bcs and professions, clergymen make the worst 

inistrators of public affairs. 

is in a state of great delight and enthusiasm 



me things here, and of indignation at others, 
of much hope as to the future, mixed with some 
•ehension; but as these different passions are all 
essed by the same a-a-h-h and the same shake 
the head, we are in the dark as to which things 
ite which feelings, ... We saw the great Titiaii 
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at Venice, 'The AssumptioD of the Virgin,' It is in 
the gallerj-, a magnificent composition; but there is 
another there, ' The PresentaHon of the Virgin,' which 
no one can ever see and forget- I was very much 
surprised at the beauty of the Titians. In England, 
and! indeed elsewhere, one generally sees fine black 
portraits, or else naked Venuses looking like great 
white snails. I was, en revanche, much disappointed 
with Paul Veronese, who is, after all, but a aecorator 
with a most brilliant colouring, in which story and 
feeling are lost in costume and millinery. We walk 
out here, picking up marble, porphyry, giallo, and 
serpentine, which are to be found anj-where. 1 have 
(juite a collection, and am going to try to get it cut 
into shapes and make a little bit of pavement, as in 
the old churches here, where the patterns are beau- 
tiful. I have also tumbled on four mosaic columns 
like those in Wilton Church, which I hope to bring 
home; they are very rare now." 

"Rome. February, 1S4S. 
*' I have followed all the Arundel and Shrewsbury 
correspondence very closely, and have read MacHale 
and Dr. Brown's letters (the Bishop of Elphin). The 
first a disgraceful letter, the second a flat denial, 
which even were it unfounded is better than a pallia- 
tion. The difficulty is to have proof. I have seen 
one case which I thmk is clear, for the priest in some 
evidence given by himself admits the fact. / believe 
that MacDermott used some language with regard 
to Major Mahon, but unfortunately all the evidence 
is the other way. He produces twenty-eight people 
present at the time wno deny it, and we have not 
one person present to assert it. It is no good taking 
such a case as that to the Pope. He (the Pope) has 
written to Ireland to inculcate peace and abstinence 
from politics, and has sent queries to aU the bishops 
as to the alleged denunciations, to which he will 
receive, no doubt, satisfactory answers — ix. Murray 
and CroUy and such men will speak of their own 
dioceses only, where no such things have occurred, 
and O'Higgins and MacHale will lie; so I do not ex- 
pect much in the way of reprimand to individuals, only 
general inculcations of peace, etc. In all this we are 
paying for our folly in not communicating with Rom 
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and keeping them straight, instead of allowing them, 
as we nave hitherto done, to receive everything 
uncontradicted from the O'Connell party. They are 
also here not a little afraid of those rampant Irish 
"shops who in the late Pope's time threatened a 
" ism if he interfered, 

" I suppose Lizzy told you of my interviewr with 
Pope. Nothing could be better than his tone 
id language on the subject of Ireland, If he could 
ilyact on nis own views ! but he is sadly surrounded 
a crippled, and Joue in every kind of way. . . . 
" We nave had a very happy winter here. We 
could not have been here at a more interesting 
moment, whilst all this fermentation is going on and 

i nighty changes are brewing, for it is flie capital of 
he religious world still, and her changes will affect 
b a wonderful degree the state of every other country, 
Iven of those not in communion with her. . . . 
I "The Hampden affair is most disastrous to all 
^gaged in it. Oh that bishops would learn not to 
Hmte letters in newspapers ! Never did two men so 
gratuitously get into a scrape as Wilberforce and 
our own bishop. I am most grieved at it. I fear 
that we have seen but the beginning of the mischief, 

Iiad that a considerable secession from the Church 
Irii! be the result. How Lord John could have made 
Buch a blunder I cannot conceive, I do not believe 
In Hampden's heresy, from what has been stated to 
roe ; but I fully believe in the impropriety of making 
him a bishop, and Lord John could not have selected 
a worse champion to counteract the Romish tendency 
in the Church than he. 
I "Manning is very unhappy about his brother-in- 
law (Wilberforce), but says that he is not surprised 
so much at his acceptance of, as at his remonstrance 
against, Hampden. This I, too, can corroborate 
from a long conversation I had with him some years 
ago, when I was surprised at the anti-Puseyite tone 
He held. Nevertheless, he has completely done for 
himself, I fear." 

"Palermo, March ii/A, 1848. 

" Here we are safely arrived in the prettiest little 
bay in the world. We arrived last night, having 
wiled from Naples Wednesday morning, but the 
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wind was so light that we took three days to do it, 
even in the fast-sailing Su6/r6. Corry ' was very 
hospitable, and we saw all the ways and habits of 
a man-of-war, 

" The Mount Edgecumbcs are in great force, though 
he is not so well these last few days ; but the re- 
volution, the bombardment, and the seeing people 
and discussing terms (for they all came to hiroX 
excited and amused him, and did him great good. They 
are living in the Buttiera Palace, and 1 cannot help 
thinking all the time 1 am there of poor Robert,' who 
there began his unfortunate career. Il is melancholy 
to think of! . . . 

" We have been seeing the beautiful things here, 
ancient churches, etc. ; tne Saracens and Normans 
and Spaniards, having all occupied this country, have 
left a very peculiar stamp and character on alt the 
buildings. 

From Naples he wrote a long letter to Sir Robert 
Peel on the necessity of establishing direct diplomatic 
relations between the Vatican and the English 
Government. It was not through the medium of a 
British Diplomatist at Rome, but only through that of 
a Papal Envoy in England that any impression could 
oe made on the counsels of the Holy See. 

" In short," he concluded, " like other people, only to 
a far greater degree, they will believe the accounts of 
their own man, when they will not believe ours : and 
we shall make an impression upon them only by 
convincing a Roman ecclesiastic in London." * 

After wintering in Rome, and paying a short visit to 
Sicily, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert returned to England in the 
spring. Though as usual taking an active share in the 
business and discussions of the House of Commons, 
the only important speech made by him during the 

' Capt. Antiar Cony, coRiaiiinding H.M.S. Su^rrk 
' Lord Pembroke. 

* This letter is given in exUmo in Mr. Paikci's Life of Sir Robert 
Peel, vol, iii. p. 493. 
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ssion of 1848 was one upon a motion of Mr. 
Hume with respect to Parliamentary Reform, He 
said iKat — 

'he spoke because he wished his vote to be con- 
_ldere<i distinct from the votes of those who were of 
"opinion that the representation of this country was 
perfect, or that it was impossible to make any im- 
provement in it. . . . It was with satisfaction that 
^ute had heard Lord John Russell give up the doctrine 
^■f ' finality.' It was also with pleasure that he had 
^■eard him state that he did not approve of uniformity 
Hm suffrage. . , . Believing that the representation 
f was not sufficiently varied, he regretted that the 
^different modes of franchise which had existed before 
^E)e Reform Bill had been abolished. He regretted 
Hbpedally that the franchise commonly known by 
Hole name of pot-wallopers had been done away with. 
It gave the working classes a feeling that they were 
directly represented, and it diminished the tendency 
on the part of the people to what was called hero 
worship, the devotion to some demagogue . , . who 
had spoken to them of the wonderful things he would 

I do if returned. The admission of men to Parlia- 
bent who were upon a level with the working classes, 
Would induce the working classes themselves not to 
pay so much attention to the delusive promises that 
were held out to them. 

P" He ridiculed Hume's declaration that England, 
bitherto in the van of liberal institutions, was now 
in the rear, and equally ridiculed his assumption 
that a democratic government was favourable to the 
reduction of national establishments and a rigid econ- 
omy. In France, since the recent proclamation of 
the Republic, the Army had been increased by thirty 
battalions, and made, with the National Guard, 320,000 
men under arms. Would jobbing cease with the 
|4yslem of universal suffrage? Marrast ' and his 
I printer and publisher had just divided places worth 
I £40,000 a year among ihem. How was personal 
filoerty respected in France? Prussia was highly 
educated. Was the Prussian Assembly an object of 
resptcl? 
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villes. The church, a handsome old parish church, 
with a rich Gothic porch, and a stone roof inside. 
At the end a sort of raised temple on columns, in 
which appeared Sir David Baird and his family, look- 
ing hke the idols in the joss-house, in the Chinese 
Exhibition, 

" We had a beautiful ride to and from church, 
through Binning Wood — magnificent avenues of oak, 
beech, and Scotch fir, with thorn, and fern, and holly. 
The house is quite beautiful, like a thing in a play ; a 
view of a creek of the sea from it, and fine woods 
down to the water's edge. Without any bold feature, 
yet the house and gardens, and timber, and forestry 
ground, and sea altogether make it very enjoyable. 

" We have here George Hope, a Sir George Suttie 
and his wife, Lady Harriet, a Charteris. He is a tall, 
good-looking, and very gentlemanly man, of good 
fortune, of which he takes most sedulous care. She 
is very fat, very jolly, and slightly reminding me 
of Mrs. Sullivan, of Merrion Street, Dublin. Then 
an old Colonel Talbot, 78 years old, a most jolly 
old gentleman, who, forty-five years ago, got a grant 
of backwoods in Canada, on Lake Erie, where he 
cooked his own dinner and that of his man, washed 
his own dishes, cut down his own trees, and dug 
away with his own particular spade. He has now 
a town of 10,000 people on Lake Erie, and a beautiful 
place. He is a Talbot of Malahide. He has been 
twenty years since his last visit to England, yet 
he knows ever^'thing about everybody as if he had 
been in London all the time." 

" Inverness, Nmember qflk, 1S48. 

"... A party of 'gents' had a meeting, where 
they had partaken freely. We, having been attracted 
by the row on the staircase, had the satisfaction of 
seeing those of them who wished to go home succeed 
in getting out of the house those who wished to stay. 
This they did by seizing the resisting individual and 
dragging- him to the head of the stairs, and then 
by a vigorous shove from behind, shooting him at 
one go down a flight of stairs, where his head ricoche'd 
against the opposite wall, and a fresh struggle with 
a similar result took place for the next flight. In 
this way they all went nome, happy and comfortable." 
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THE six years which intervened between his 
marriage and his resumption of oflRce in 1852 
Xu'ere probably the happiest of Sidney Herbert's life, 
He was in the enjoyment of comparative leisure, and 
"without losing his interest in public life, or his close 
touch with it, he was able to spend more of his time 
at Wilton, and to occupy himself more continuously 
than was at any subsequent period possible, with plans 
■for the benefit of those residing on the Pembroke 
I estates and his own. His health was still unimpaired. 
^Khitdren were bom to him. He was consciously 
useful, and knew himself to be the object of general 
respect and of widespread affection. It rarely happens 
that a man so warmly loved is not also the object 
of strong antipathy, but in his case popularity was, 
1 believe, unembittered by the existence of a single 
^eaemy. This popularity was largely due, no doubt, to 
1h« rare combination of winning qualities which he pos- 
»ssed, and which caused affection to mingle with the 
respect which in any case he would have inspired. 
His unfailing courtesy, though partly the teaching 
o{ especially courteous parents, was in some sort 
*n inheritance from a long line of courteous pre- 
•^essors. But it was mainly the natural outcome 
^{ a kindly heart. It had its reward in the eager 
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devotion of almost all who came in contact with him.' 
This courtesy, being true courtesy, was not reserved 
for his own class, but was the same to all, and, 
perhaps, most displayed where least appreciated. 
Easily, and almost unconsciously, he made those with 
whom he conversed feel themselves on a plane of 
thought, knowledge, and position equal to his own, 
and as this was done without a thought of condescen- 
sion on his part, so it raised no feeling of irritation 
or inferiority in others. There is all the difference 
in the world between a man placing others on his 
own level, or affecting to descend to theirs. The 
first pleases and satisfies, the latter, however kindly 
meant, mortifies and humiliates. 

Few things are more repulsive to a really well-bred 
man or woman than the airs by which no small 
proportion of those in fashionable society seek to 
impress on others their own immense superiority, 
and the insignificance of those of slightly inferior 
social standing with whom they may be conversing. 
This is often done with a skill and tact which avoid 
overt transgression of the laws of politeness, but 
which do not make its ostentatious condescension the 
more tolerable. Sidney Herbert could effectually 
repel really arrogant presumption, when occasion re- 
quired it ; but with those who were only unconven- 
tional and ignorant, not intentionally offensive, he 
never allowed himself to betray by word, look, or 
gesture that their manners were not those of the 
best society, or their knowledge of the world inferior 
to his own. Never was the truth of Dr. Johnson's 

' More than thirty years after hia death, his nephew, Sir Robert 
Meade, a permanent Government official, not given to the display 
of feeling or Ihe use of strong expressions, said to me with nianifest 
emotion, "I worshipped the ground he trod on." 
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itinction between courtesy and politeness morfe 
strikingly illustrated.' And this courtesy was en 
hanced, and in some circumstances, perhaps, only 
rendered possible by a sweetness of temper which 
no provocation seemed to have power to ruffle. The 
petty worries of life, which so often excite a display of 
irritation and anger, seemed to be regarded by him 
»s sources of amusement, and its graver vexations 
ind misfortunes were always met with cheerfulness 
and courage. 

Closely allied with this sweetness of temper, and, 
in fact, its cause, was his rare unselfishness, which 
deemed it wrong to cloud the cheerfulness of others 
by preoccupation, absence of mind, or any shadow 
of his own troubles. To the last, he so well hid the 
se»ere sufferings of his illness from others, that only 
weeks before his death he still took part in 
London society, and contrived to be the brightest 
and liveliest of an assemblage which could not believe 
that he was really so ill as his appearance indicated. 
It was the same at his office. When he finally left 
it, both his private secretaries fully expected his 
return from Spa in better health to resume his duties. 
In public life this unselfishness displayed itself not 
exactly by indifference to popular approval, but by 
an entire absence of any self-advertisement, or claim 
of credit to himself for acts dictated by a sense of 
duty. While Secretary at War in Lord Aberdeen's 
Cabinet he practically discharged many of the func- 
tions belonging to the Secretary of State for War, 
but though ever ready to take upon himself the 
responsibility for any scheme that failed, or any act 
that incurred popular censure, he took anxious care 

' Polite s Elegant of tnatinera — glossy. 
Courteous = Elegant of manners — kind. 
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that the credit for everything done well should fall 
to the Duke of Newcastle, for whom, by delegation, 
he was acting, 

Much the same thing occurred when he was himself 
Secretary of State. In more than one instance he 
allowed his own work to be attributed to others, and in 
no case more signally than in that of the Warrant which 
relieved soldiers of good conduct from the liability to 
punishment by flogging. This Warrant was Sidney 
Herbert's work, to which he had devoted much thought 
and time. The Commander-in-Chief, the Ehike of 
Cambridge, had loyally supported Mr. Herbert's views, 
but he had nothing to do with the inception, and 
but little with the preparation, of the Warrant. Never- 
theless, as the name of his Royal Highness was 
attached to it, he was made the recipient of the praise 
and applause with which the publication of its pro- 
visions was greeted. When this apparent injustice 
was pointed out to Mr. Herbert, he rephed, almost 
with impatience, "What does it matter who gets the 
credit, so that the thing itself is done?" 

This cast of thought was natural to him, but had 
no doubt been strengthened by association with Sir 
Robert Peel, in whom, as in most of Peel's more 
eminent colleagues, a similar desire to get things 
done without regard to the eflFect on the doer largely 
prevailed. It did not strike Sidney Herbert as a 
virtue but as a matter of course, and it was with a 
shock of surprise that he heard an eminent Whig 
leader, his guest at Wilton, exclaim, when discussing 
some prospective political arrangements, " And, pray, 
what is to become of me?" In relating this incident, 
Mr. Herbert used to say he was sure such a thought 
could never have even entered the head of Sir Robert 
Peel, It certainly woyl^ never have entered his owa 
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Unselfishness is naturally allied to benevolence, 
aod the active benevolence of Sidney Herbert never 
flagged. He was a member of a remarkable private 
association, to which Mr. Gladstone and some other 
distinguished men also belonged, the members of 
which were bound to devote a substantial portion 
of their income to works of beneficence. No one but 
the treasurer knew what each gave, but the sum was 
m all cases considerable. But general charity of this 
nature did not content him. As Bishop Hamilton 
of Salisbury said, his was "not an universal benevo- 
lence towards the masses as masses, but a real 
trouble-taking sympathy with the individuals who 
aade up the masses." One of his favourite charities 
was the education of sons of the widows of poor 
gentlemen. He maintained at one and the same time 
boys at Harrow, Marlborough, and Woolwich, another 
in training for an Australian career, and a fifth who 
was being educated for missionary work. And he 
expended much in sending poor clergymen and their 
families to the seaside for a month's holiday. 

Charity towards the poor has never been wanting 
in England, but the struggles in life of those of the 
tower middle class have for obvious reasons received 
less notice. Their relief had no small share of 
Mr. Herbert's attention. Pecuniary aid was given 
so delicately as to remove the burden of obligation. 
A thousand little attentions in time of sickness or 
sorrow helped and cheered them. In all these works 
his wife was his active coadjutor, but she has told 
De that it was not till after his death that she was 

all aware of their extent, and even then not fully, 

so unostentatiously and secretly were they performed. 

His liberality was matched by his personal self-denial. 

1 His own rooms at Wilton were the only apartments 
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jpopdarily in his own county. But it was also due 

Mo the unfailing consideration shown by him to those 

'of every class around him, and the sure trust in his 

nesponsive sympathy, which was felt by all, high and 

low alike, dwelling within many miles of Wilton. By 

all dependent on him, or in any way under his orders, 

be was adored, and well deserved to be so. The 

older servants were virtually members of his family, 

be took much pains in seeing to their interests, 

""and helping their children to start well in the 

jrld.' 

' When not engaged in Parliamenty duties, Sidney 
Herbert spent most of his time, whilst out of office, 
at Wilton, which his own charm, the beauty and 
ready sympathy of his accomplished wife, and the 
wit and wisdom of old Lady Pembroke, made 
ooe of the most delightful country houses in Eng- 
land, and a visit to it a bright memory not to be 
fbi^tten. 

To this period of Sidney Herbert's life the Herbert 
Home at Charmouth owes its origin, He felt strongly 
the disadvantage at which the poor were placed in 
h^\-nn^ compelled after illness, and perhaps after under- 
^ painful operations, to return in the earliest 
stage of convalescence, without rest or change, to 
thejr accustomed labour, the severity and fatigue of 
whjch often retarded, and sometimes prevented, a 
complete cure, such as might, under more favourable 
conditions, have been attained. 
In iSgo he hired a cottage at Mudiford, where 

' "Never did be come down to Wilton, if oiily for a few daya, 
without going to see Sally Parham, an old housemaid, who had 
been stxtf years in the family, and Larkum, an old carpenter of whom 
he WIS very fond, and who on his deathbed gave him the most 
bciuiifiil aijd emphatic blessing I ever heard." — JVete by Lady 
Hiriert 
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he sent scrofulous children to be treated with a 
remedy in use at the baths of Kreuznach. This 
mixture he imported in barrels from Germany. 
The experiment having proved successful, he took 
a large house at Charmouth, which he fitted up 
for the reception of patients, under the care of a 
German Protestant sisterhood. He also provided 
bathing-machines, and a donkey-cart in which to 
convey to the shore those who were well enough 
to bathe. The whole of the expenses of the esta- 
blishment, (the use of which was limited to the in 
habitants of the thirty-two villages on the Pembroki 
estates in Wiltshire, and other residents on tb 
property), were defrayed by him. Cottage hospital 
are now no rarity, but in 1848 they were almost, i 
not altogether, unknown. 

After Lord Herbert's untimely death, the county^ 
of Wilts resolved to keep up this convalescent home as 
a memorial to him. It was removed from Charmoutb 
to Bournemouth, and opened to general subscribers, 
a certain number of beds being devoted to patients 
from the Salisbury Infirmary. The house at Charmouth 
was then closed, and the management of the new 
institution made over to a committee, under whose 
management it has been ever since successfully con- 
ducted. The Herbert Home at Bournemouth receives 
thirty men and thirty women, under the care of a 
•matron. 

Sidney Herbert was also able during this period 
to devote much of his attention to the improvement 
of the estate in Ireland left to him by Lord Fitzwilliam, 
A considerable part of that estate, which is in the 
close neighbourhood of Dublin, had already, at the 
time of his accession to it, been built over, and many 
streets and roads had been constructed : but it was 
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band that, owing to the very limited powers conveyed 
under the will of Lord Fitzwiliiain, it was impossible 
to give such leases, or renewals of leases, as would 
insure the maintenance and improvement of even 
existing buildings. Parliamentary powers were ac- 
cordingly obtained, which enabled Mr. Herbert to grant 
renewals and reversionary leases of such a nature 
as the case required. 

Mr. Herbert, although only a limited owner, devoted 
a large part of the income arising out of the estate to 
the improvement and development of the district. 
He laid out and constructed a number of roads, streets, 
and lanes, besides making a large outlay on the build- 
ing of schools and churches, on the embankment of 
two rivers that run through the estate, and on tidal 
shiices and bridges as well as on the construction and 
naintenance of a sea wall along the strand, which 
made it possible to protect a large tract from the 
constant inroads of the sea. He also went to con- 
siderable expense in laying out ornamental plantations 
at different points. This great expenditure was not 
without its reward, for during the thirty years which 
f lapsed between Sidney Herbert's majority and his 
death, the rent-roll of the estate nearly doubled 
itselt 

Sidney Herbert had been brought up as a loyal son 
of the English Churchy and ecclesiastical questions 
had at all times a strong interest for him. The old 
church of Wilton having fallen into decay, he deter- 
mined, in 1840, to replace it by a new and more 
spacious one, on a different site. This he, with some 
assistance from his mother, accomplished at a very 
great cost ; the contract price of the fabric alone being 
over jf 30,000, while the total amount expended on the 
building and its decoration more than doubled that 
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sum. The work was begun in March, 1841, and the 
church consecrated on October 9th, 1845. Its archi- 
tects were Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon, but the 
design, even in minute details, was that of Herbert 
himself, and was adapted from that of the two churches 
at Toscanello. Other churches of similar character 
have since been erected, but Wilton Church was pro- 
bably the first — certainly the first of any considerable 
pretension — built in England in the Lombardic style. 
Considering what the Gothic architecture of 1835-45 
was like, it is fortunate that Sidney Herbert was not 
induced, as he so naturally might have been, to adopt 
that style for his building. The basilican form is well 
adapted for Anglican services, and at the same time 
lends itself to any amount of gorgeous internal decor- 
ation. The interior of Wilton Church is extremely 
stately, and though the general aspect of the exterior 
is, like that of all Byzantine churches, less pleasing to 
the eye, it possesses details of much beauty. On the 
completion of the work, Herbert was asked to inscribe 
his name, as founder, over the interior of the western- 
entrance. He placed there instead the words, " Both 
riches and honour come of Thee, and of Thine own 
do we give unto Thee." 

But it was not only with fabrics of stone and mortar 
that Sidney Herbert concerned himself; the rein- 
vigoration of the Church and the strengthening of its 
existing institutions by the removal of abuses occupied 
no small share of his thoughts. Brought up from boy- 
hood in the immediate vicinity of one of the most 
famous, and perhaps the most beautiful, of English 
cathedrals, he took the warmest interest in the welfare 
and reform of those great institutions, capable of 
accomplishing so much if effect be only given to 
their own statutes, and the work imposed by those 
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statutes on the Chapters be really done, but worse 
than useless if treated as sinecures, the existence of 
which needs to be apologised for, rather than as 
~"-^ines long disused, indeed, but intended to render, 
capable of rendering, effective service to the 
Church. The former view, however, was that generally 
taken of them at the beginning of the late reign. 
The Capitular Revenues were generally regarded as 
an available treasure-store of ill-used wealth. To 
Sidney Herbert these venerable institutions appeared 
in quite another light. He saw with alarm that not 
only did the enemies of the Church find in the existing 
condition of the Cathedral bodies one of the most 
plausible grounds for their attacks, but that many, 
indeed most, of the warmest and most sincere friends 
rf the Church, ignorant of the history and functions 
the Chapters, were disposed to render them still 
more useless, and to cripple even further than had 
t been done their powers of ever again rendering 
luable service to the Church. In 1840 an Act 
was passed which, among other things, suppressed 
h Residentiary Canonries and 382 other prebendaries 
lod canonries. This sweeping measure also fixed 
the hitherto largely fluctuating incomes of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, the surplus of which was vested 
m the Ecclesiastical Commission. Sidney Herbert 
would have greatly preferred the entire abolition of 
the Chapters to their being continued in an useless 
oondition of semi-suspended animation. 

Between 1S40 and 1850 a good deal was said and 
written on the subject of an increase in the number of 
the parochial clergj', and various plans for eifecting 
this object were suggested. In his eagerness to im- 
prove the condition of the parochial clergy and augment 
their number, Mr. Edward Horsman, then a great 
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respects what it was tneant to be? Tbe key-oote 
of his appeal is struck in tbe fbOowin^ passage, whicfa 
insists with much faree oo the aseotial difference 
between the wants whidi parochial and Capitular 
institutions were respectively intended to supply : 

" The object of the parochial system is the cm% 
centration of tbe attention of individual men on specific 
small localities. The object of the Cathedral system 
is to counterbalance and correct the evils of these 
multiplied isolations, by erecting a body whose atten^ 
tion, authority, and labour shall be dimised o\'er the: 
whole. The parish of the Cathedral is not the Close, 
but the Diocese. 

" The late so-called reforms in the Cathedral estab- 
lishments entirely lost sig:ht of these objects, and 
by confounding their duties with parochial duties, 
have created non-residence and plurality — the very 
abuses they wished to suppress — and have deprived 
the parochial system, which they wished to strengthen, 
of the support which it was the original object of 
the cathedral to afford. A non-resident Canon, if he 
has duties, is as great an evil as a non-resident Rector, 
and if he has not duties he is an indefensible sinecurist 
The Act of 1840 was drawn by persons who either 
ignored the fact of there being special duties to be 
performed by Cathedral bodies or were quite insensible 
to their value and importance if performed. They 
found these bodies in an inert state, and their duties 
in abeyance. They should either have insisted on 
the duty being performed, or they should have abol- 
ished the office. They did neither; they accepted 
the non-performance of the duties, recognised and 
established the neglect, and merely reduced the 
numbers and the income. But a non-performance of 
duty is as much overpaid by ;£^Scio as by ;£'8oo a 
year, and the Cathedrals which before were accidentally 
useless by lapse and neglect are now made necessarily 
useless by law. The Chapters cannot be maintained 
in a state so anomalous and so discreditable, and 
they will fall just when their labours are most re- 
quired, and, if properly enforced, would be of the 
greatest benefit.' 
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Of the use which the Chapter might be as coun- 
cillors and assessors to the Bishop he thus wrote : 

^r ''It is not that the Bishop is mistrusted as such. 
HB is a matter of habit which makes us prefer the 
pVerdict of a jury to the decision of a Judge, who is 
more learned, more competent, and, in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred, more unbiassed than any 
juiy can be. Right or wrong is a fact ; and it is 
^■question whether it might not be advantageous, not 
^ft a safeguard against caprice or tyranny, but as a 
^Eipport and protection to the Bishop, that his judg- 
^bent should be assisted and his verdict fortified by 
^Bc concurrence of a council. The restoration, there- 
^Kre, of this part of the duties of a Cathedral body 
^^ight possibly be an important assistance to the 
~ order and discipline of the Church, It might likewise 
lend to reunite the Chapter and the Episcopate, 
vrhich have hitherto been, each for their own safety, 
too much dissevered. The Chapter, divorced from 
ihe Episcopate, has maintained a sort of sulky inde- 
pendence ; and, having lost their legitimate influence, 
often resisted and repelled the interference of the 
Bishop. Whereas they should be the staff of the 
^ Bishop, acting under his orders, and carrying out 
■bis views for the benefit of the diocese." 

But this conciliar function he did not propose at 
the moment to restore, though regarding it as highly 
useful Nor did he propose to restore the original 
number of Canonries. What he did propose was : ^ 

To relieve the parochial clergy, already overtasked 
by the labours of their cures, from the labour 
of keeping the accounts, drawing up the reports, 
and collecting subscriptions for the various 
general or diocesan chanties; 

To resuscitate the Cathedral School ; 

To appropriate a Canonry to the Inspectorship 
of schools and other institutions of the like 
character ; 

To put sisterhoods, penitentiaries, etc., under the 
control of the Chapter; 
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To attach Divinity Colleges Uke those at Wells and 
Chichester to all the Cathedrals; 

To establish a lay College affiliated to one of the 
Universities, to maintain a limited number of 
students for Holy Orders at the expense of the 
Chapter, and, finally, to enforce residence. 

Each of these propositions he supports by argu- 
ment. He urges that half the inutility of our present 
Chapters proceeds from non-residence. 

"Zealous and active parish priests promoted to a 
canonry come up to their residences only too anxious 
to devote their three months' leisure to some good 
work or another, and find all their offers rejected. They 
find that they can only interfere with, not discharge, 
any man's business. At the end of three months' 
residence they must withdraw from whatever they 
have undertaken. By the time they have learned 
their business they must give it up ; by the time 
some one else has forgotten his he must recommence 
it. Their assistance, not being permanent or con- 
tinuous, is valueless; and with every disposition to 
work, the members of the Chapter are forced into 
a state of unsettled idleness. They saunter about 
their Cathedral Closes, a spectacle which delights the 
eyes of every enemy to the Church, and affords a 
point and an epigram for every attack on her dis- 
cipline. Their cure of souls in the meanwhile, where 
they have duties, and important ones, is left to a 
curate, equally unsettled from the shortness of his 
residence. ' 

The objection to the creation of his proposed lay 
colleges, raised on the ground that the funds of the 
Church would thus be devoted to general education, 
was met by remarking that education of the laity as 
well as clergy was one of the objects of a Cathedral 
foundation, and that therefore the objection, although 
good as regards funds intended for episcopal and 
parochial purposes, did not apply to the revenues of 
a Chapter. That there were practical difficulties in 
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the way, arising from the jealousy of the Universities 
and other causes, he readily admitted, but he did 
not regard them as insuperable. The real question 
that the Church had to decide was "whether or not 
Cathedrals and Chaptei*s are worth retaining- If 
y are to be retained, they must be made defensible 
— thai is, efficient. You cannot have efficiency without 
some cost." 
He further urged that (to facilitate the creation of 
Iditional Bishoprics) a general Act should be passed 
empowering the Queen in Council to erect a new see 
whenever it should be certified to her that a certain 
sum had been placed by voluntary offerings in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the 
purpose of its endowment. This has since been 
done. 

Wlien Parliament met, he had more than one 
opportunity of enforcing there the doctrines he had 
itmciated in his pamphlet. On March ist, 1850, in 
(ting against a proposal made by Mr. Hume for 
suppression of Canonries, on the ground that they 
pluralities, he said that he must not be sup- 
posed to range himself on the side of pluralities; 
He hoped to see the time when they would be entirely 
usknown in the country, and the establishments again 
made applicable to the uses for which they were 
Icnded. 

In the course of the summer Lord John Russell, on 
b«half of the Government, introduced a Bill to make 
OQQsiderable changes in the functions and procedure 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission. It was introduced 
St so late a period of the Session as to have no chance 
of passing that year, and was brought forward rather 
with a view of being considered and discussed than 
*ilh any intention to secure its immediate adoption. 
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This Bill contained the provision, so much deprecated 
by Mr. Herbert, for throwing together the Episcopal, 
Capitular, and Parochial Funds. 

In the following Session, on April 29th, Sidney 
Herbert, while discussing one of the annual Church 
reform motions of Mr. Horsman, asked — 

*' members who differ from the Church not to carry 
their hostility into legislation. He differed from those 
who thought the Church held its property by titles 
similar to those by which individuals held theirs, but 
equally differed from those who maintained that the 
incomes of dignitaries and pariah clergymen were 
held as if they were so many annual payments voted 
by Parliament. It would be an act of insanity to take 
any step having a tendency to sacrifice establishments 
of which they would soon feel the want," 

When, somewhat later in the Session, the Govern- 
ment re-introduced their Bill to abolish the distinction 
between the separate funds at the disposal of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, he argued strongly against 
their amalgamation, urging that jC3,ooo would often 
be better spent on the division of an unwieldy 
diocese than on the maintenance of thirty additional 
curates. 

In Committee he proposed (on July 15th, 1850) 
clauses which substantially embodied the main features 
of his pamphlet. They provided for eight months' 
yearly residence on the part of the Cathedral body, pro- 
hibited their holding any other preferment except in 
the Cathedral City itself, and empowered the Visitor to 
prepare schemes for a better distribution of the duties 
of the Chapter, the better celebration of Divine wor- 
ship, the better visitation and inspection of the diocese, 
the better management of the Grammar School and 
training school, the better training of candidates for 
Holy Orders, and the better education of youth within 
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the diocese. On the first of these provisions he 
especially insisted ; and when Sir George Grey urged 
tJtat if the Canons were compelled to reside, there 
must be an increase in their pay, which could only 
be provided by a further diminution of their number, 
he had no difficulty in retorting that what he insisted 
on was not that the Canons should have more pay, 
but that they should be bound to do some work for 
ihc pay they already received. The first of the 
proposed clauses was only lost by 20 votes, the 
numbers being 84 for and 104 against it. As this 
%-ision, however, indicated the nature of those which 
mid follow, Mr. Herbert withdrew the remaining 
clauses standing in his name. Some of the reforms 
then unsuccessfully advocated by Mr. Herbert have 
been since accomplished by subsequent legislation, 
hut much mischief would have been prevented by 
icir adoption at an earlier date, and by the sanction 
those among his proposals which are still un- 
•pled. 

Shortly before the fall of Lord Derby's Government 
in 1852 it was determined to appoint a Royal Com- 
nission to inquire into the condition of the Cathedral 
establishments and the means of rendering them addi- 
tionally useful. Of this Commission Sidney Herbert 
'as requested by Mr. Walpole, then Home Secretary, 
become a member. Mr. Herbert consulted Mr. 
Gladstone, whose opinion was, on the whole, rather 
in favour of his doing so, but after full consideration 
he resolved to decline the offer. He did so in a letter 
Mr. Walpole, saying that he was publicly pledged 
certain principles of capitular reform ; that he had 
spoken and written in the sense of those principles, 
and that subsequent reflection had strengthened his 
conviction of their soundness. But he feared a 
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Nor did tbe oonqiaGitiafi ci tbe proposed Comtnisston 
please bin^ ^id be coBaented an&^oiirably on tbe 
names of die proposed members. On tbe other hand, 
he admitted that it was probaUy ** tbe last chance for 
the Chapters. One must work with such tools as 
one has, and so long as Convocation does not sit, 
tbere must necessarily be Church le^slation in Parlia- 
ment alooe." He thought the Govemment should 
have proposed legislation rather than inquiry ; there 
were no new facts to be got. Mr. Herbert's refusal 
proved fatal to the scheme, and the Commission 
was never issued. 

Another enterprise also occupied much of Sidney 
Herbert's attention during the time that he remained 
out of office. It was in the latter part of the year 1849 
that he started an association to promote assist 
female emigration. The Morning ChronicU, which wai 
at that time a newspaper of a very high class, an' 
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the recognised organ of the Peelite party, had, during 
the year, contained a series of remarkable articles 
OD the state of the labouring classes in England. 
On Etecember 5th, 1849, Sidney Herbert addressed 
to the editor of that paper a letter, from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

^P " The public have read with painful interest the able 
^Beports of your correspondents on the state of the 
"Tabouring classes in England. That these disclosures 
of the sufferings of the poor have excited a general 
ami sincere sympathy is proved by the many and 
liberal contributions whicn are daily forwarded to 
your office for the relief of the most suffering of 
tbese classes—namely, the needle-women. I rejoice 
at this evidence of a Christian spirit. It emboldens 
ne to lay shortly before your readers some sug- 
gestions which, I trust, they may think not unworthy 
of their consideration. 

" Let me begin, then, with the class which has an 
andisputable nght to priority — the needle-workers. 
Theirs is the most helpless sex, the most intense 
poverty, the most fearful degradation. 

•• I rejoice that the ready sympathy of your readers 
has sent alms to these poor creatures — that is, to 
those few out of the 33,500 who had the fortune to 
come under the observation of your correspondent. 
There will be a week's food for the children of one; 
there will be clothes got out of pawn for another ; till, 
I in a few weeks, the alms will be exhausted — the 
' subject^ by all but a few, forgotten — and the same 
dreary monotony of starvation will again be their lot. 
Cannot these alms be so applied that permanent 
good may be effected? Instead of palliating the 
symptoms, might we not trace the causes of the 
malady, and make a vigorous attempt to repress or 
diminish them? 

*' But in no trade does the competition of labour with 
Ubour exist to the same extent as in all kinds of apparel 
making; and for this reason, the labour is principally 
done by women. But the number of women in Great 
Britain greatly exceeds the number of men. In 1821 
ihe females outnumbered the males, in round numbers. 
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only t^jSaz females, to 17,531 laales, mdnding children ; 
tbe disproportion araaos adahs being, of course, 
greater. In New South Wales, in t&4T, of tbe adult 
popalatioa 83,572 were males, and only 41,809 were 
fieinales. 

"A redress of this ineaaahty is the crying wMt 
of society there, just as tne redress of the opposite 
inequality in this country is the necessity here. Any 
woman so emigrating is a woman saved : and further, 
if any numbers go out, tbe status of the remainder { 
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is bettered ; the competition is diminished, and wages 
pro tanto improved. 

"The emigration of a few is a certain and positive 
benefit to those few ; but unless we enable large 
ouinbers to go, we can effect no sensible or permanent 
finprovement in the situation of those who remain. 
UH/nat we do must be done on a large scale. For 
PHus a vast fund will be required ; but I have no 
' doubt that in this country, abounding in wealth, 
abounding also, I trust, in self-denying and Christian 
spirit, such a fund can and will be raised. 
^_ " In the selection of emigrants, one condition must 
^Kver be lost sight of. None but women of good 
^Bnracter must be assisted to go. There must be 
Hk taint or discredit upon them to mar their prospects 
' when they arrive at their new home, 
"These, then, are my proposals : 
"That a fund be forthwith raised to assist distressed 

females to emigrate ; 
"That this fund be administered by a committee, 
with the assistance of the local clergy and the 
religious societies in the districts; 
"That measures be taken in the colonies to insure 
protection and guidance to the emigrants on 
their arrival. 
"This is the outline of a plan by which, as it 
ipears to me, permanent good can be effected. 
Iiere are many details upon which I do not touch." 

A few days later he wrote thus to Mr. Gladstone 
explanation of his scheme: 

"Wilton, Decftnber i%th, 1849. 
"I came down from town last night, intending to 
write to you to-day on two subjects, one being the 
Rajah Brooke's late campaign in Borneo, the other 
ifie Female Emigration scheme. 

I "I purposely abstained from asking you to join 

tin the latter because, having been formerly Secretary 

Tef State for the Colonies, and there being a probability 

^fiiyour again some day occupying that post, I thought 

unfair to ask of you what 1 thint it would be 

adent in your case to refuse. The less you are 

ersonally hampered the better, on Colonial subjects, 

" especially on the question of Emigration, which 
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is every day assuming a larger importance; but I 
knew that you would take a lively interest in what 
we are doing, and would be glad to have an account 
of it from me. 

"The difficulties, as you truly say, are enormous. 
I have some difficulty in restraining the clerical 
members of the Committee, who are impatient, not 
unnaturally, to send off at once some of these poor 
creatures who are exposed to so much want and 
temptation at home, I have, I hope, succeeded in 
convincing them that till we have the means of 
receiving and disposing of them, we had best not 
send out any. We must feel our way and act with 
ereat caution. The character of the emigration will 
be judged in the Colony from the first sample, and 
they must be most carefully selected. 

" I believe that we can get excellent emigrants 
from among the needle-women. They are not a 
separate class who can do that and nothing else, 
but rather they are young women of all classes who 
have been driven to live on that occupation exclu- 
sively as a last resource. They are industrious 
generally, and are used more or less to domestic 
service, and a little training before they go will do , 
much for them. We intend sending out a small I 
but well selected number next month, who will go 
with families who are themselves respectable and 
will undertake their care, messing and berthing with 
them. We do not preclude ourselves from taking 
male emigrants when the presence of the male woulo 
keep up the family tie — a husband, a brother, or a 1 
father, for example. I think the preservation of the | 
family tie of the first importance. But many of these 
young women have no such ties, and we must place 
them under the care of respectable families going 
out. The more we can disperse them in the passage 
the better. I am against taking up ships and filling 
them with this one class of emigrants alone. 

" The great difficulty of all is the religious difficulty, 
and that is to a great degree insurmountable, li 
there was any attempt to make this a dmrch emigra- 
tion, half of our committee would resist ; but tnej 
do not object to our gi\'ing facilities to others tc^' 
supply the want. Mr. Ernest Hawkins offers us the* 
assistance of the Society, and we shall allot berths , 
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I /"or schoolmasters, and in some eases possibly for 
'chaplains, but I do not think that we should be able 
to ao more than give them the free passage. 
" We have the means of sending a few to Adelaide 
lahortlv, Mrs. Chisholm having oiiered us the use of 
Hthe ' Home' for female emigrants which she maintains 
^pUiere. I hope we shall be able to advance money, 
fbrincipally as loans. I find that where the system 
nas been tried, the success has been great. Here, if 
you lend a poor man five pounds you never see it 
again, because the poor man in nme cases out of 
ten never betters his condition. In the colonies, on 
the contrary, he has large wages, and he does not 
spend in food, for rations are provided for him, and 
there are not many things to purchase in the bush. 
There is a great anxiety also to repay passage money, 
i^as a free or assisted passage implies pauperism, and 
Htbey are anxious to be rid of that discredit. Lastly, 
^^here are the better feelings of human nature which 
prompt men to honourable conduct, especially when it 
■BS not difiicult. If this succeeds in our case as it has 
^^cceeded on a small scale done by individuals, our 
money will return, or at any rate a certain portion 
Lol' it, and will be again available for the same purpose. 
H, "We are doing very well as yet as to funds. 
Hu>rd Westminster has given us j£^5oo ; the London 
Hluikers, some £200, some ;^ioo. We had about 
.f4,c»o yesterday, after two days' advertisement. Jones 
l>oyd, to my surprise, seems to take a great interest 
in it, and when he cannot come to the committee 
sends Count Strzelecki to ascertain what is doing. 
The Protectionist arguments against the plan you wul 
have seen stated. They are easily disposed of. The 
most common objection, however, is the smallness 
of the effect we can possibly produce. But because 
^e cannot do everything, are we to do nothing? If, 
^ain, we can dig a channel, the water will flow 
through it ultimately without help of ours. We may 
be pioneers for public opinion and ultimately for 
Government assistance. But if we wait till Govern- 
laent take it up, how many women will be lost in the 
■"uterval? We must do good, possibly much good. 
*he case is of a nature in which harm can scarcely 
be done. All the change for these poor women must 
he for the better both physically and morally. . . . 
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Would ^-our father, do you think, contribute to our 
emigration fond?" 

"Waios. CtraftMT />9. 1849. 

"... I have seen Elliott's * minute and have com- 
niunicated with Murdoch.* They will take a small 
number of our emigrants in eadi of their ships. 1 
trust that we may by this system of infusion avoid 
so £u- as is possible the evils which are to be dreaded 
in our case. I hope, too, that in a great number 
of cases women will be going out with their families. 
The Emigration Commissioners will give us further 
the full use of their machinery' at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne for housing the emigrants, passing them up 
the country and getting them places. Nlereweiher, 
at Sydney, is very highly spoken o£ He is an 
excellent clergyman, and wr. Cook, attached to the 
emigrant barracks there, and another is going to 
be immediately appointed at Melbourne. They are 

faid fully by the Colonial Government and the 5.P.G. 
have also seen Ernest Hawkins, who will give 
us all the help he can by sending out chaplains and 
schoolmasters in the ships in \vhich our emigrants 
are embarked." 

Mr. Gladstone's answers have, unfortunately, not 
been preserved. From him, and from many other 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert received generous 
help and warm sympathy. The scheme was not, 
however, regarded with unmixed approval, and more 
than one public man who professed a general agree- 
ment with the object in view, expressed doubts as 
to the judiciousness of the proposed method of 
effecting it. Sir Robert Peel, in reply to a request 
for support, declined to give it, on the grounds that, 
any scheme of assisted emigration should be under- 
taken by the Government, or not at all ; that the 
was no proof of the alleged excess of females iiM 
England or paucity of them in the Colonies; an 
that in the class it was especially designed to assist 

> The Emigration Commtssionen. 
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desirable emigrants would not be found. Mr, Herbert 
replied : 

"WitTON, Dtcember qth, 1849. 

" I quite feel the force of the objections you make 

the action of a private society on such a question 

emigration, and it was necessary to take them 

^consideration before engaging in the task I have 

'' rtaken. But I do not see the least probability 

Government undertaking it, and it is only in 

tir absence from the field that a private society 

step in. 

"The annual emigration from this country is now 
eoonnous, being far greater, I believe, than any that 
Government could have effected. Lord Grey 
their non-interference upon the ground that 
jvcmment interference would stop all voluntary 
action wiihout being able to produce the same results. 
So far as the disparity of the sexes is concerned, 
we have it as an ascertained fact so far back as 1841 
in the Mother Country, and tSi/ in the Colony. My 
mg^cstton that the excess in this country amounts 
to 560,000 professes only to be guess. If the increase 
of females over males has continued since 1841 at 
the same ratio as before, it is about the mark ; but 
wiMt with greatly increased emigration, the vast 
mt of transportation when Graham was in office, 
large army maintained in foreign and unhealthy 
lites, the chokTa, which the Board of Health 
to have been more fatal to males than females, 
is possible that my estimate may be under the 
ith- The emigration agents from the respective 
lies, and the reports from their Governments, 
ir as to the desirableness of a larger proportion 
I females coming out. Spontaneous emigration takes 
It the male in an undue proportion. Governments 
dimot and will not interfere at all. A private 
»at 11 nor a tithe of what is necessary, 

hat : ihing, and pave the way for more 

thcv show the feasibility of any plans. 
"There are at present above 400 persons per 
im going out on loans advanced for their passage, 
'ttd whi' ' '^ V subsequently repay by instalments. 
The def.i ire not 20 per cent, and this without 

a oi^ganiAcd machinery to receive the repayments. 
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This is hang 



by Mrs. C h i shohn , who has an 
at Adfjairir, and correspondeitts at 
ocher ports, and who is willing to go 
all that is necessary on the other 



avtT 
sideoftbe 

" I trooble TOO with aQ this, doC to induce yon 
to chaflce.yi»r dedaioo as to assisting in forming 
the caamintt, but to explain what my hopes are 
fofOBded a|Mn. It wooU be absmd to say that I 
expect to remedy the great evils which we have to 
e ont end with, bat I thmk we may do a good deal, 
and show the way to a great deal more. We have 
had great encottragement to proceed, and warm and 
naienJ ofieis of support, toe Bishop of London, 
Lords Carlisle, EDe-JBCii^ and Harrowby, Jones Lovd, 
the McHbcr for London, Mr. Walter, and Mr. Giyn 
a moBg odiers. I do not think G. F. Young's attempt 
to get up a Protectionist movement against it wiU 
have much effect." 

Sir Robert rejoined : 

"I wish your Emigration Committee may have 
an easier task than our Exposition Commission is 
likely to have. The amount of your contribution 
is a gratifying mark of respect for you. and confidence 
in your judgment and aovice. I fairly own to you 
that subsequent reflection has not allied my mis- 
givings as to the ultimate effect of your plan on the 
condition of the class which it is most kindly and 
benevolently intended to benefit 

"I should doubt whether the fittest subjects for 
emigration — the women best qualified to be useful 
in a colony, and, therefore, most likely to provide 
for their own comfortable maintenance — will be found 
among the needle-women of the metropolis, and I 
fear the consequences of the additional stimulus to 
the seeking of employment in London, and, therefore, 
to the overstocking of the labour market, which vague 
aspirations after the lot of an emigrant, as a last or 

Serhaps as a first resource, may administer. You 
ave, however, the aid of some good and pruden 
men on your committee." 

This was very cold comfort, but Mr. Disraeli^ 
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^■writing to Lord Malmesbury, expressed himself much 

Voore cynically: "Sidney Herbert," he wrote, "is in 

^ a pretty scrape ; 35,000 needle-women to be deported 

at £15 a-piece (his own estimate) would take upwards 

of £6oo^ocxx He should have subscribed at least 

one year's income as an example, and if he succeeds 

in his object, which is impossible, he will do no 

good." How far the Association was from " doing 

DO good" during the time of its existence may 

be gathered from the letters of those sent out 

^ by it, and in which the benefits they have received 

are recorded. It would be useless to quote them 

here, for their value greatly depends on their mass 

and number. Not in Australia only, though that 

. was the main field of operations, but at the Cape 

L of Good Hope, and in Canada also, hundreds of 

^ft young women who would have dragged out a miser- 

^^able and squalid, if not vicious, e.\istence at home, 

found a happy, useful, and prosperous life opened to 

them. Surely this was something to have done, 

even if theoretical problems as to the best possible 

scheme of emigration were not thoroughly solved. 

Mr. Herbert was not himself content with founding 
a committee and subscribing largely to its funds. 
He and Mrs. Herbert personally superintended every 
detail connected with the selection and embarkation 
of the emigrants, and were always present when 
the vessels sailed. On these occasions he read aloud 
a letter of friendly counsel, of which a copy was 

■given to every girl on board. In it the need for 
gentleness and forbearance towards one another on 
the voyage, and patience and industry after landing, 
were inculcated in a few simple and manly sentences, 
and the hope expressed that, should they obtain 
comfortable situations, they would not forget to show 
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their gratitude to God by sending home such offerings 
as they could save from their wages to the Female 
Emigration Fund to assist the passage of others. 

The first ship chartered by the Association left 
the Thames on February ijth, 1850, and nineteen 
others were despatched between that date and 
January 13th, 1852, carrying in all about 700 young 
women and girls. From after the latter date I have 
been unable to trace in detail the working of the 
Association, nor can Lady Herbert assist me in 
this respect. No reports seem to have been issued 
by the Association, except the first in 1851 ; but I 
know that until the resumption of office by Mr. 
Herbert, in December, 1852, and indeed for some 
months longer, he and Mrs. Herbert personally carried 
on the work. I am disposed to believe that the 
Association became ultimately merged in the Family 
Colonisation Loan Society, founded by Mrs, Chisholm. 

But it is time to turn to the more strictly political 
career of Sidney Herbert. 

The position of Sir Robert Peel and his followers 
during the four years which elapsed between his 
resignation and his death was one almost, if not 
altogether, unprecedented. It was one of great power 
and influence, unattended by any corresponding official 
responsibility. This is a situation of great temptation, 
and it is perhaps the most striking merit of the Peelite 
party and their leader that to these temptations they 
never yielded. They gave to the existing Ministry, 
which could not have continued to exist without 
them, a sincere support — not an ostentatious protection 
— a support not partisan, but which, as it was given 
without the exaction or acceptance of any reward, 
equally reserved the right to criticise and condemn 
what those who gave it did not approve. 
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It was inevitable that the principles on which the 
leaders of the Peelites acted should conduct them 
further on the Liberal road than they possibly at 
first either intended or perhaps desired. Of their 
followers there were two classes. The first consisted 
of those who had adopted the free trade measures of 
1S46 with reluctance and under the pressure of a 
temporary necessity, which they admitted to be inevit- 
able, but who had no belief in the principles on which 
the measures themselves which they had sanctioned 
were founded. The second class were those who had 
become thorough converts to the principle of free trade 
as in itself desirable. To these latter belonged Sidney 
Herbert, and he readily assented to the measures 
which, with the support of Sir Robert Peel, the Whig 
^L Government was enabled to carry between 1846 and 
^H 1850. First in importance among these came the 
^B^epea] of the Navigation Laws, to the suspension of 
^^Vhich 1 have already adverted — a step of great 
/Jardihood, involving as it did a complete reversal of 
U»e traditional policy of the nation. But into none 
of Sir Robert Peel's measures did he enter with more 
Ardour than the proposal, made in 1849, for dealing 
■^itb Irish encumbered estates. The course of that 
teiU through Parliament was at once a striking testi- 
«3iony to Sir Robert Peel's wisdom, and to his power. 

In one measure alone, Sidney Herbert, though he 

adopted the same course as Sir Robert Peel, felt 

Himself unable to adopt the argument by which Sir 

Robert Peel had justified his action. When, in 1849, 

Sir Robert Peel supported the removal of Jewish 

disabilities, it must be confessed that, however right 

*ti act, the reasons given by him for his vote were 

hardly such as would, if they stood alone, justify it. 

We argued that the disability was of the nature of 
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being made by Lord John, and that junction between 
the Peelites and the Liberals effected, which would 
otherwise have all but certainly come about. 

But though it was only with great reluctance that 
he took this step, Sir Robert Peel had no doubt or 
hesitation as to its necessity. Lord Stanley's Resolu- 
tion was carried by a large majority in the House of 
Lords, but a counter-resolution affirming the confidence 
of the House of Commons in Lord Palmerston's policy 
was immediately brought forward by Mr. Roebuck. 
It was debated with great vigour for four nights, and 
in its course Lord Palmerston achieved a remarkable 
oratorical triumph, speaking for four hours. On the 
same occasion, Sir Robert Peel made what proved 
to be his last speech. On the third night of the debate, 
Sidney Herbert delivered one of his best speeches. 
He made game of Mr. Adair, who had preceded him, 
touched lightly on. the Greek question — dealt equally 
shortly with our policy in Spain, and the expulsion 
from that country of Mr. Bulwer ; but devoted the 
greater part of his speech to Italy, exposing with 
merciless severity the chicanery of Lord Palmerston's 
treatment of Austria, and the folly and disastrous 
effect of Lord Minto's mission. The effect of our 
action was that of "leaving France and Russia — the 
close amity between which I hold to be fatal to our 
interests — in a state of close political proximity, which 
cannot fail to be dangerous to the peace and liberty 
of Europe." He asked the House to look at those 
countries in which the noble Lord had not interfered 
— at Prussia, now free ; at Austria, now attempting 
to consolidate constitutional institutions — and then 
compare their condition with the condition of those 
countries which Lord Palmerston had "cursed with 
his assistance." 
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' Do you approve of the condition of Sicily ? Do 
■rove of the condition of Rome, which, having 
1 its freedom, is now bound down under the 
)ke of an ignorant and fanatical priesthood ? I 
you joy of these conquests of freedom in the 
countries you have taken under your protection. It is 
len must not be always judged by the results of 
>urs, but constant failure cannot, surely, be a 
icrit. There is not one country with which 
the present moment on terms of kind and 
>nsiant friendship." He ended thus : " I sa^ that, 
" ^ at the stale of Europe and recollectmg the 
le in which these different negotiations have been 
ied on, bearing in mind how the people of other 
countries have been flattered by supposing that the 
success of their cause was guaranteed by the British 
eame, considering the manner in which these people 
were first encouraged and afterwards betrayed, how, 
while success appeared probable, they were harcked on, 
ar.d when failure was certain, they were deserted, I do 
diarge the present unparalleled condition of this 
country' in relation to other states on the Minister of 
Fort lirs of this country. I ask you therefore, 

as nii ..."-. J of a constitutional Government, and as 
■embers representing British feeling, to mark with 
your reprobation that policy which, not only by its 
— ' ^ents and its objects, but also by its tone, has 
10 lower the public character of this country, 
produce alienation from and an aversion to the 
itisb people and the British name." 

This speech was made after conference with Lord 
Aberdeen, whose views it embodied. The Govem- 
■ent triumphed by a narrow majority. 

A few hours afterwards Sir Robert Peel was 
thrown from his horse, while riding quietly up 
Constitution Hill. His extraordinary sensitiveness to 
pain made it impossible to persevere in the treatment 
■ecessary to repair the injury done — an adherence to 
which might, and probably would, have saved his life — 
•od m three days he expired. So long as Sir Robert 
Peel 'lived, a combination between his followers and 
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those of Lord John Russell was impossible. Neither 
leader could have served either under or with the other. 
But, considering the attitude of the Peelites in the 
House of Commons, it would only have been natural 
that, on Sir Robert Peel's death. Lord John should 
have sought their co-operation, and that it should have 
been given. But this in the actual circumstances had 
become impracticable. After the Pacifico debate, the 
leading Peelites could not have entered into a Cabinet 
containing Lord Palmerston, while the very &ame 
debate had rendered it equally impossible for Lord 
John to persist in his intention of disembarrassing 
himself of his unwelcome colleague. 

In these circumstances it is not impossible thai 
the common action they had taken against Lord 
Palmerston might, in the event of a frank renuncia- 
tion of Protection by the Conservatives, have led 
to a renewal of concert between them and the Peelites, 
and possibly to a closer union. This, however, the 
events of the autumn put equally out of the question, 
as will be shown in the next chapter. 

The death of Sir Robert Peel was to Sidney 
Herbert not only the loss of a political chief but 
the close of a lifelong intimacy, commenced in infancy 
and continued with close familiarity in domestic 
intercourse. 

A great change has taken place in the last fifty 
years in the relations of a leader with the members 
of a Cabinet, and in the relations of the members 
of a Cabinet towards one another. The close personal 
intimacy on equal terms which used to exist as a 
matter of course between members of a Cabinet, 
who all habitually lived in the same society, has 
given place to a mere business connection like that 
which unites the members of .a Board of Directors, 
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wJkv though meeting together for the transaction 
jof business, may know little or nothing of each 
I'Otber in private life. The change has, among other 
[things, been marked by the discontinuance of the 
ekiy dinners, at which each member of the Cabinet 
[used in turn to entertain his colleagues, and at which 
DQCh business was settled in an easy and informal 
ly. Every Cabinet now probably contains members 
|in whose houses the Prime Minister and his chief 
tolleagues have never set foot. 

The death of Sir Robert Peel was not the only 

sorrow which Sidney Herbert had to experience in 

tie year 1850. Francis Lear, Dean of Salisbury, 

l*ho had been his tutor, and to whom he was deeply 

ttached, died in the spring of that year after a very 

Jong and painful illness. Of this event, Sidney 

Herbert, then in Ireland, wrote thus to his wife: 

"Abbeyleix, March ^ist. 
•The letters from Salisbury were most welcome 
me, giving as they do so comforting an account 
poor Mrs, Lear. I am writing to her to-day. 
*These losses of dear friends are sent us to sever 
Je lies which bind us to this world, but they are 
sry sad, and one feels that every year one grows 
ider exposes us to fresh sorrow from this source. 
low, with the exception of George Moberly, all 
lose with whom 1 was placed as a boy are gone. 
latten at Harrow, Froude at Oxford, George Majendie, 
and now the one I had known the longest ana loved 
ihe best. I am so thankful that we were enabled 
see so much of him, and to help to cheer him in 
is sufferings these last three years. He himself 
gone to his rest, and is spared from seeing much 
_ -ifhich I fear is coming on, which would grievously 
liave distressed him ; but we have lost a trusted 
OMinsellor of sound and unbiassed judgment, singu- 
larly just and unprejudiced, and whose opinion and 
adyioe would have been invaluable in the crisis 
which seems to be coming. We all stayed for the 
Sacrament here to-day." 
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The "crisis" referred to was that created by the 
judgment of the Privy Council in the case of the 
Rev. C Gorham, who had brought a suit against 
the Bishop of Exeter for having refused to induct him 
to a living, on the ground of heterodoxy in the views 
held by him as to infant baptism. 

Sidney Herbert shared the views of those who 
strongly disapproved of this judgment, and feared its 
effects ; but he was not disposed to go to the lengths 
in opposition to it which Mr. Gladstone contemplated, 
and when the latter wrote to him on March 19th, 1850, 
that "it would be a great consolation if you found 
yourself at liberty to give the weight of your name 
to the address to the Bishop of London or any similar 
document," he declined to do so. Mr. Gladstone was 
greatly disappointed, and replied: 

"Surely secession is a terrible event; but (i) if 
nothing be done, it is absolutely certain. ^2) If it 
take place uHth nothing done, it wrill be tnc very 
worst kind of secession (as I think) — viz. in the main 
a despairing self-abandonment to the Church of 
Rome, which will certainly destroy the Church of 
England by leaving it a prey to further innovations ; 
but on the other hand, the secession of the non- 
Jurors, though bad on its own ground, yet saved 
the Church of England at the epoch of the Revolution. 
(3) The specific object of the address is to promote 
such measures as may avert disruption, and to 
promote them with a force of course proportioned 
to the adhesions. The persons who have realised 
most to themselves the alternatives that would drive 
them from the Church of England have been the two 
or perhaps three most reluctant to subscribe." 



in procuring Sidney 



But he did not succeed 
Herbert's signature. 

Sidney Herbert brought back with him from Ireland 
a melancholy impression of the state of affairs 
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ihere. Shortly after his return he wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone : 

" you are in the only flourishing country ' just now. 

1 was in Ireland the week before last, and found 

every one disheartened at seeing all the old sores 

breaking out again, with the new evils of famine and 

[poor law superadded. Here* the farmers, partly out 

of panic ana partly out of spite, are reducing their 

Wages to an amount, 6s. or ?s. a week, on which no 

Christian can live, though they have a fair price for 

barley, a good price for wool, and above an average 

Crop of wheat very cheaply got in, so that they are not 

getting less per acre for their wheat than what they 

Kad before, and their rents have been reduced very 

generally, on this estate 15 percent, and a corn rent, 

laken on wheat, barley, and mutton, established for 

the future, with the offer of leases for those who wish 

Vo have them. We shall have a bad winter to get 

through, and I greatly fear incendiary fires. 

" Palmerston has sent the editor of the Morning 
J^ost (!) a Mr. Mitchell, consul to St. Petersburg. It is 
-said he was in possession of inconvenient information. 
- . , Who is the new Bishop ? I look with fear and 
trembling to another appointment to press heterodox 
opinions on the Church.' 



i.e. Scotland 



' i.e. in Wiltshire. 
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1850-52 

ON the death of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen 
was recognised by the Peelites as their head. 
Lord Aberdeen possessed many great qualities in 
unusual abundance, but he had few of those which 
are most essential to the successful conduct of a 
political party. Slow to act, distrustful of his own 
judgment, and totally devoid of party spirit or per- 
sonal ambition, he was not the man to lead vigorous 
and impassioned attacks upon political opponents, or 
to defend, for party reasons, measures felt by him 
to be in themselves indefensible. But as a mediator 
and conciliator he stood unrivalled, and in the position 
then occupied by the Peelites, midway between the 
two great conflicting political parties, he well repre- 
sented those with whom he acted. He was respected 
by all as a man wholly incapable of intrigue or 
insincerity, and, by those who knew him, for the 
sagacity of his judgment; while he was not only 
respected but loved by those admitted to his closer 
intimacy. Sidney Herbert was one of those by whom 
he was most truly appreciated. Mr. Gladstone has 
told me that on one occasion Mr. Herbert, while 
conversing with him after the remarkably successful 
session of 1853 — a success which the events of the 
following year have caused to be now wholly 
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forgotten, — attributed that success mainly to the fact 

^■lat the Government had at its head " its ablest 

^Bod wisest member," an estimate which, when it is 

^tenembered who the other members of that Cabinet 

were, will seem to some extravagant, but which was 

undoubtedly sincere. In this opinion Mr. Gladstone 

al the time expressed, and forty years later deliberately 

repeated, his own entire concurrence. 

It is the fashion to discredit the Peelite party as 

tu\ing been held together rather by personal feeling 

than by any common principle, but it is a curious fact, 

aid one which shows how real a community of 

thought existed between its leaders, that when, in 

ic autumn of 1850, Lord John Russell wrote and 

^ -d his famous letter to the Bishop of Durham, 

iile leaders, without any previous concert, 

amultancously, though separately, arrived at the con- 

sion that, though applauded by the bulk of both 

great political parties, the course taken by Lord 

was both unjust and impolitic. They were at 

time widely separated. Lord Aberdeen was in 

nd, Mr, Gladstone in Italy, Mr. Herbert, Sir 

Graham, and Lord Lincoln in different parts 

land; but each, without any communication 

his friends, formed the opinion that the Bull 

tif the Pope constituting the new Roman Catholic 

hierarchy in England, though arrogantly expressed, 

and rightly meriting censure as a piece of imper- 

hnence, was not a measure to be met by pena! 

CBsctznents. 

But though his own opinion was formed, Sidney 
Herbert naturally wished to know if it were shared 
try those with whom he was most closely associated, 
iDd on November 30th, iS$o, he wrote to Sir James 
Gniiaai as follows : 
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"My dear Sir James, 

"One county meeting makes many, and Wiltshire 
is to pronounce on Friday next at Devizes. 

" I hear in London that Lord John is actually 
preparing a measure of some kind or another against 
the newly created hierarchy. I should like to Icnow 
very much from you what line you would recommend 
to be taken, and your view of the question as it 
now stands, before I speak, as speak I must, at the 
meeting. Your official position auring the four last 
years of Sir Robert Peel's Government made you the 
organ of that Government upon many questions in 
which the rights and toleration of the Roman Catholics 
were involved, and the House of Commons will 
look to your opinion with some anxiety. My own 
feeling is decidedly against retrogression. I have 
never had faith in combating religious opinions with 
Acts of Parliament. I thinK the spirit of the Con- 
stitution as it now stands, (whatever the letter may 
still do), allows the full and undisputed exercise of 
his religion, however false or absurd in any way or 
to any extent, which to each man seems best ; the 
whole being voluntary, and seeking enforcement in 
no way from our law ecclesiastical or secular. From 
what I see quoted and written, I suppose there is 
a question wnether Wiseman has not, in promul- 
gatmg the Pope's Bull, been guilty of a misdemeanour, 
but that the Queen's prerogative has been in any 
way invaded is not shown. 

" 1 look upon this act of the Pope's as a dangerous 
religious movement, to be met by counter-movement, 
in trie way of increased exertion and activity, each 
for themselves, among all Protestant churches, by 
legitimate argument and discussion, and bj' increased 
zeal in reclaiming or winning the mass ofpopulation 
to whom Christianity is only known as a name. 1 
believe England was never so Protestant as now, 
and if having got rid of the Puseyite tom-fooleries 
at one end, we can resist the equally insidious attacks 
of the Germanisers at the other, I believe that the 
Church of England has that within herself which 
will always override both Papacy and infidelity in 
this country. 

" Pardon this hurried scrawl, I should be very 
glad to have from you a confirmation of my view 
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if you agree with me, and your reasons where 
^ou Ihink me wrong. It is well that we should 
not all be holding different language before we 
leet. 

1 passed a month in Ireland lately, and was greatly 
icouraged by all 1 heard and saw. All speak cheer- 
ily of the future. Indeed it seems the most happy 
ancf contented country in Europe just now. There 
is certainly far less grumbling than here. Lord John's 
ter, however, will have thrown all back by renewing 
talion." 



I is c 
■ett 



^' 



Sir James Graham replied on December ist, enclos- 
g a copy of the answer he had returned to an 
vitation to join in a requisition for a Cumber- 
land county meeting " to consider the propriety of 
an address to the Queen on the aggression of the 
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^P "... My position is solitary, and I am not prepared 
Vto change it ; but you are a friend and an old colleague, 
and when you wfsh to know my opinion I am bound 
to tell it to you without reser\'e. I have no other 
copy of my letter to Howard but this one which 1 en- 
ynlose ; when you have read it, return it to me, and I 
^mnlt thank you not to show it to others. 
^P " Lord John will find great difficulty in passing any 
Vnew anti-Catholic measure which is not open to grave 
I objections ; but considering the national excitement 
f which he has done so much to stimulate, and the 
extreme delicacy and difficulty of the subject, 1 wish 
lo reserve to myself entire freedom of action, that I 
laay be enabled fairly and calmly to weigh the wisdom 
of any legislative proposal which the Government may 
^^tbink it necessary to bring forward. 
^p "Lord John's letter was hasty, intemperate, and 
^ill-advised. He sought to catch some fleeting popu- 
larity at the expense of the principles of his political 
life ; and in his eagerness to strike a blow at ' Glad- 
^slonism,' he forgot that the ' superstitious mummeries' 
|nrhich he enumerates are part of the creed of one-half 
^Tf the British Army, and of eight millions of his 
fellow-subjects. The task of governing this nation 
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is diflficuk enough witboat aggravating it 

imprudence. 

" ' Divide et imptra ' may be true elsewhj 
consolidation of the Uninn with Ireland has 
grand object of the po! 
last half-century, and it : t: i 

by the rashness of a day. i am told that 
approves the letter, the indiscretion, and 
proceeding. This adoption does not convince ; 
the course taken is wise, or likely to lead 
results, but it is a new ingredient m the disi 
raent of parties, and prescribes more iha 
caution in making pledges or public decl 
which may embarrass the line of conduct her 
be pursued, with a due regard to public safe! 
myself I am resolved to come under no private'|_ 
ments. I shall await events, and the discuss 
them in the House of Commons, endeavouring_t 
effect to the judgment which I may form wl 
are fully developed, and thinking all party cc 
tions of secondary importance." 

Sir James Graham's letter called forth the fq 

answer from Mr. Herbert : 

■' s, Carlton i 
Deotmi 

" My dear Sir James, 

" 1 am very much obliged by your frien! 
kind letter. I did not wish to force you into a 1( 
ship, but 1 sought advice from one well ven 
these particular questions, which you have 
given me. 

"As member for my county 1 cannot but 
public county meeting, and 1 must there 
opinion on the matter in hand, though reset 
subsequent free action in Parliament. 

" I am very much gratified to find by yot 
that we are agreed on the political part oi th 
tion. I have never taken but one course since 
into Parliament upon questions of religious lo| 
and during the early part of my political 
course was opposed to the feelings of the 
my party. I snould grieve to see the fruits o| 
struggle thrown away, and the whole policy 
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on the first symptom of an inconvenience which any 
one must have foreseen. 

" I forget whether 1 mentioned to you that, two or 
three days before Lord John Russell's letter came out, 
Clarendon spoke to me with the greatest confidence 
of his prospects of carrying the National system of 
"" 'ucalion, colleges and all, in the teeth of the Synod 
Thurles. The laity and the priests were at last 
united. I hear that now the whole thing is changed, 
acHale rubbing; his hands, and the Lora Lieutenant 
"table and dispirited. 
I do not agree with you as to the extent of the 
ger from within. Depend upon it, Tractarianism 
s had its day. The extremes to which they have 
tely gone have alienated all the rational men, and 
they have failed. The Germanising process will, I 
ihmk, now be tried at the other end, and that, in my 
opinion, will fail too. There is a fund of good sense 
in England, and a strong prejudice in some, and 
■ttachment in others, to the Bible and Prayer-book. 
"The spiritual supremacy of the Crown is another 
question, and 1 feel anything but sanguine about it. 
It is the fashion now to put it so high, that it amounts 
to nothing less than papacy. If MacNeil's views had 
obtained m i688, we should all be Romanists now, 
ifiul if people will put it on a moderate and rational 
is, and one not subversive of all liberty of con- 
■ficience, it may stand firm, and the stability of our 
establishment depends upon it. 

"You know from former conversations my rather 
Presbyterian leanings on this point. My sympathies 
do not go with Claverhouse {/ac-^? the name of Graham) 
in his rather forcible advocacy of the supremacy, and 
1 do not think it is prudent in England, and in the 
nineteenth century, to set up a Tudor prerogative 
higher than the Emperor of Russia claims for himself 
m pari materia in his own country. 

"Have you read Bennet's letter? His explicit 
ivowal of his doctrines, and the tone in which they 
are avowed, surely puts an end to all apprehensions 
of danger from tnat quarter; but his treatment of 
L>rd John is, 1 confess, enjoyable to me — he handles 
him in a style worthy of Henry of Exeter himself. I 
hear that the Bishop of London had a letter from 
Lord John of earlier aate than the Bishop of Durham's, 
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and in quite a different tone, and I heard it from a very 
accurate authority. The London walls are beginning 
to show 'No State Church.' 

"I have been with Harrowby and a few other 
persons this morning' concocting a church extension 
move as a fruit of tnis wordy excitement. I found 
him much disinclined to penal legislation, and speaking 
with much displeasure of Lord John's letter.' 

Mr. Gladstone wrote from Naples on Januarj- 
2Sth: 

*' Lord John Russell's disgraceful letter will pro- 
bably entail on him the punishment in the shape of 
embarrassment that it deserves; but it likewise \3iy& 
snares in the path of everybody, and not least, I 
think, of those who were connected with the late 
Government. I think from your speech in Wiltshire 
in which I saw that you endeavoured to give a 
hristian turn to these proceedings — no easy matter), 
that you have felt this difficulty, as I have, and my 
mind has shifted a good deal upon the question of 
legislation or no legislation ; but on two things it 
has not shifted at all; first, which is, of course, that 
I know I am here without many of the elements of 
judgment, and therefore I hold and express every 
opinion subject to correction ; secondly, I cannot see 
my way to legislation on the ground on which it 
is popularly demanded—/.*', prohibition on principle, 
prohibition grounded on the Supremacy as it is, 
distinct from territorial sovereignty. For tlie Colonies 
I am utterly and outright opposed to legislation in 
this matter at all. Between Ireland and England 
as such I cannot think it right or safe to draw a 
distinction. Scotland I think another great difficulty 
in the way of legislation of a substantial kind. It 
is quite plain that the Pope has acted in violation 
of tne territorial rights of the Crown as they are 
commonly held among civilised nations. But then 
the violation does not consist in the substance of 
the act done ; it lies in the fact that it has been done 
by a foreign potentate without the consent of the 
territorial Sovereign. It is obvious therefore, I think, 
that we might justly in principle legislate against 
the Wiseman Bull. But it is equally plain thai this 
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legislation in vindication of territorial rights is some- 

' mg quite different from what ' the country,' as it 

called, wants. It wants outright prohibition upon 

rinciple ; wants us to say no Roman Catholic prelate 

hall take a title even, for example, from Wapping 

ir from Brentford — and this while there is a Roman 

ialholic archbishop at St, Petersburg t Not that that 

a rule, but it is an argument, and one in many 

spects a fortiori. I am afraid I for one cannot 

atif)' *the country,' though my constituents are 

very prominent part of it; and though I speak 

bject to correction. The one thing I most hope 

for the moment is this, that there may be in both 

Houses a great and marked reserve on the day of 

the Address, and that the Government may be left 

and made to show its hand on its own responsibility. 

They (i.e. Lord John) have made the mess ; the 

least they can do is to propose their mode of getting 

out of it. If important men in either House declare 

on the Address, determinate forms of opinion, it will 

atly, and in my opinion most unduly, diminish 

eir responsibility. Here is my say, which please 

take at what it is worth." 



Sidney Herbert replied ' : 

'• You will have seen the debate on Papal Aggression. 

Lord John's speech was effective, and was an excellent 

speech for a concordat, or a penal code, or even a 

repeal of the Act of i829--for anything but the Bill 

which follows it. The Bill includes Ireland (which 

: could not well avoid after the creation of the diocese 

6f Ross), and excludes the Colonies. The Bill has 

Fdisappointed the left side of the House by its insignifi- 

^^cance, for though they all profess a distaste for penal 

'aws, nothing but penal legislation would be satisfactory 

;(i them ; but the benches behind the Government are 

l^fleased to be let off cheap, as they think, in the way 

of stringency. 

" Lord John dwelt very much, as did Rom illy also 

last night, on the necessity of protecting the Romish 

I laity from the tyranny of their ecclesiastics. I think 

' this view thoroughly untenable. What evidence is 

there that the laity wish to be protected ? What right 

' Carlton Gardens, Feb. nth, tS^i. 
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have you to assume it, if they do not avow it ? Even 
if they petitioned for protection, what business is it 
of ours to undertake to reform the Roman Church 
for the benefit of its voluntary adherents ? And what 
interest have we in making their Church palatable to 
the English public? 

"The true and sincere argument in Lord John's 
mind was evident in his speech: 'All Churches are 
dangerous things, and the State must by any means in 
its power repress all and any of them as opportunity 
offers.' 

"Romilly made a poor speech from which much 
was expected, and gave a doubting opinion founded on 
nothing better than Wiseman's statement of the Canon 
Law, that the Bill would prevent the synodical action 
of the Romish Church. I conceive that the movement 
of the Pope has been a sort of insult and defiance in 
action, and, whatever measure is passed, should be 
in the nature of a protest in action ; but I am inclined, 
if it is possible to separate the parts of the measure, 
to resist what is penal and whatever appears to be 
an attack on the religious freedom of any Church. 1 
deprecate also the refencing of the Establishnwnt with 
Acts of Parliament against rivals on the ground of 
their freedom. 1 hope that we shall soon see you, 
and that you will be in time for this question." 

Sidney Herbert's own views were publicly expressed 
at the county meeting called in Wiltshire, as such 
meetings were in every other county all over Great 
Britain, to address the Queen on the subject of 
what was called " Papal Aggression." He said there 
that— 

" every man in a country constituted like this, 
originally composed of various races, and still con- 
taining men widely differing in their religious opinions 
— as must be the case in every country where there 
is full discussion and freedom of opinion, as there is 
and I trust will ever be in England— I say that, having 
these differences, you have no right to punish men for 
differing from you on the doctrines of your Church. Be 
they Dissenters or of whatsoever denomination they 
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they have a right to their religious opinions. 

y have a right also to their civil privileges. . . . 

I'ou may depend upon it — I beg pardon of those 

^^entlemcn who are interrupting me : I have my ov^m 

^Bfiinions, and I am accustomed to speak them out 

^■irithout reserve. If I have given ofFence to any man, 

^P am sorry for it ; but I say this— that highly as 1 prize 

the representation of this county, yet not for all the 

■votes which those gentlemen can give me, not for 

all the political influence which that high honour 

confers upon me, will I consent to conceal my religious 

or political opinions." 

When Parliament met, the Cabinet, not a little 

alarmed by the storm which their chief had done so 

much to lash into fury, brought forward a measure 

^bich rendered penal the assumption of an ecclesi- 

tjcal title taken from any place in the United 

Kingdom, made any bequests given or accepted under 

^K]ch a title invalid, and all acts done under such title 

^■noperntive. Those who drew the Bill had either 

Hniled to remember, or had strangely underestimated 

the importance of the fact, that in Ireland a Roman 

lolic hierarchy taking territorial titles had been 

llready quietly working for a long period with the 

nil cognisance of the Crown. The application of the 

Vet to Ireland would have constituted a virtual repeal 

3 portion of the great Relief Act of 1829, and 

'would have reconstituted the dominion of penal laws, 

so far as regarded that part of the United Kingdom. 

The Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church would 

jhive been similarly threatened by the Act, though 

having done nothing to deserve punishment. 

Leave to introduce the Bill was opposed by the 
Irish members and by the leading Peelites, including 
Sidney Herbert ; but they only amounted in all to 
sixty-three, of whom thirty-seven were Irish, The 
remaining twenty-six included the flower of the Peelite 
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Fdtrmmty ^\sL Lord Jofan Rnssell has to-nigbt, 
belbite the debate on tbe iaooiBetaz, asked to postpone 
IbeCoamittee of Ways aad Moss tfll Mooday, sajine 
that be wotdd then state tbe reasons of ibe delay, and 
the cxHirse the Go wjm aent would pursue. He there* 
fore either recasts his Adminbtration, or he dissolves 
or he resigns. He fixed Ibe Jew Bill for Monday 
though it could not come oo. (Tbis must be for a 
city election.) 

"He annouQced last night a new Reform Bill for 
next session. This may be either for a dissolution now 
or for a plan of opp(»ition next year to his successor. 
If he intended to resigii, he might have announced it 
to-night I think he will try to recast, and failing thai, 
and failing a dissolution, which cannot, 1 think, 
strengthen him. he may ultimately resign. The Budget 
has destroyed his GovemmenL I will not now give 
opinions in detail as to the future, but you should 
no time in coming over." 
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Lord John seized the opportunity which he thought 
ibos presented itself for gaining strength by the 
ition of a reconstituted Cabinet, comprising the 
Jite leaders. He at once, with the Queen's approval, 
communications with Lord Aberdeen and Sir 
James Graham. There was but one obstacle to 
socli an union, but it was insuperable. Neither Lord 
Aberdeen nor Sir James Graham would have any- 
thing to do with the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Lord 
John was willing to abandon the greater part of 
Bill, but could not afford to give up the whole. 
Aberdeen, while willing to assent to a declara- 
rcprobating the Pope's action, was resolute in 
. refusal to take part in any penal legislation. The 
Ition fell through, and an attempt was made 
Lord Stanley to form a Government, after Lord 
leen, to whom the Queen in the first instance 
led, bad declined to do so, on the same ground 
"which had prevented his junction with Lord John 
Russell — namely, his strong dissent from a measure 
00 the adoption of which the voice of the country 
evidently insisted. Lord Stanley offered the Foreign 
Secretaryship to Lord Aberdeen, to Lord Canning, 
and to Mr. Gladstone, who all declined it for the 
mme reason. 

Finally, after a week of further efforts to form a 
new one, the old Government resumed office exactly 
s it stood before Lord John's resignation. The effect 
00 the further progress of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
BQI was curious. Lord John, to conciliate support, 
dropped all its clauses except the first, but Sir F. 
Tbesiger. on behalf of the Conservatives, moved their 
rp-introduction, which was carried by a great majority. 
Lord John acquiesced in their re-inslatement — indeed, 
he couid not have done otherwise; for, forcible as 
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the BOL the strength 
made up as they were 
to pofeical party, was over* 
on the second reading being 
le by Mr. Gladstone, 
a«d Sidsiey Herhert against 
of nfig^ous fiberty may stiil 
Mr. Herbert admitted that 
bjr the Pope; or rather the manner 
p rot e st and remonstrance, but 
trincfa, if eficctual, must partake of 
I, and if meant for a mere emj 
demonstratioo had better have taken another foi 
He pointed out that legislation of the character con* 
templated had never yet succeeded, and never would 
succeed. But his main arguments against ih' f^H 
were that it would inflict injurj* on harmless ¥. , 
Roman Catholics who were not responsible for ihe 
Pope's action, and that it was popular in the couDi 
only because it was believed to be directed, not agaii 
Papal arrogance, but against the Roman Catholic 
religion. Though the tone and language of his 
speech were studiously guarded and temperate, Her- 
bert did not escape reproach from the Government 
and the majority as "the Pope's Apologist." Every 
one now perceives that he was right in regarding 
the Bill as an enormous blunder, but at the time 
he had only the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
performed a most unpopular duty, and had incident- 
ally given Lord John Russell some very uncomfortable 
moments by showing that he had only a few years 
before recommended the adoption of the very step 
against which he was now legislating. 

On the third reading the numbers were — Ayes 263, 
X^oes 46 ; and the Bill went up to the House of Lords, 
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here its rejection was moved by Lord Aberdeen, 
Ik), however, only secured the support of thirty- 
fen other peers against a majority of 265. 
h is seldom that a measure which has formed 
(lost the whole legislative work of a session, and 
been the subject of violent agitation from one 
of the country to the other, has been so absolutely 
Id of result as was the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
rf 1851. It was passed with the all but unanimous 
H>roval of the country, amidst enthusiastic applause ; 
mt it was never even once put in force, and was 
lied twenty years later, without a single voice 
Bg raised to plead for its retention on the Statute 




In recent days this Act has, with a strange oblivion 
' facts, been brought forward as an example of the 

tjotry and intolerance of the House of Lords. That 
b House of Lords did not escape the influence of 
at strange burst of fanaticism is perfectly true, but 
the majorities in favour of the Bill were proportion- 
^ly as great in the House of Commons, That 
Hhise cannot escape its full share of responsibility. 
Br does it become those who think that the House 
W Lords should agree to every Bill of importance 

Ed by the Commons, to complain that the peers 
ted to a measure passed with enthusiasm by 
otes of three-fourths of the Lower House, and 
called for by the all but unanimous voice of the 
public and the Press, 
The opposition of Roman Catholics to the Bill 
thought only natural, and gave no grave oflFence ; 
pt that any Protestants should vote against it was 
emed intolerable, and the members of the Peelite 
ty had to undergo, in the autumn of 1851, a greater 
;e of obloquy and censure than it usually falls 
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to the lot of public men in this country to encounter 
and yet surmount. 

This being their position, Mr. Gladstone considered 
that the Peelites should seek strength through a more 
strict and complete party organisation than they had 
hitherto possessed. Lord Aberdeen, though willing 
to give advice to friends who asked it, and to perform 
unostentatiously many of the functions belonging to 
the head of a party, declined to assume a public 
position of formal leadership. The Peelites, he 
maintained, were not a party in the proper sense 
of the term, but individuals temporarily bound to- 
gether by regard for the memory of one man, and by 
anxiety to preserve intact from injury one particular 
enactment, but certain ultimately to fall back into one or 
other of the two great existing political parties, accord- 
ing to their individual leanings. To organise elaborate 
machinery for the management of a body of men con- 
sisting, so far as Parliament was concerned, of a score of 
peers and some forty members of the House of Com- 
mons seemed to him slightly ridiculous, as well as 
disrespectful to the memory of Sir Robert Peel, who 
had always discouraged any such organisation. He 
thought, moreover, that such a step would be particu- 
larly inopportune at a time when the unpopularity 
under which the Peelites laboured rendered ab.sttnence 
from all unnecessary self-assertion specially desirable. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, with his usual vehemence, 
continued to press the point, and in October, 1851, 
wrote to the Duke of Newcastle urging that, if Lord 
Aberdeen persisted in refusing publicly to assume 
the leadership, which properly belonged to him, and 
which he privately exercised, an active and ostensible 
leader should be elected by the party, and that that 
leader should be the Duke himself. 
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The Duke, on October 27th, sent on this letter to 
Mr, Herbert, with the following comment: 

^B "There is a great deal of truth in the letter, but 
^Klso much whicn I think is misapprehension of our 
Opposition and our difficulties. First, as to leadership. 
" That Lord Aberdeen is, all things considered, our 
natural leader, and the onfy man who could properly 
assume that position, I thmk there can be no doubt. 
If he would place himself in that post, we should all 
recognise the claim. It has always appeared to me 
thai the idea of electing a leader is a mistake, and an 
inversion of the proper constitutional view of party 
I mecfaanism. A leader should become such, either 
^because he is generally recognised as facile princeps 
Hb position, popularity, talent, discretion, debating 
^Bowcr, or other qualifications necessary to balance 
^^Bic differences of opinion to be found in all parties, 
^Br by being selected by the Sovereign as her adviser 
Virhen her Ministers have resigned. In the first case, 
public opinion and Parliament have pointed out to 
the Queen the man fitted to be consulted by her in 
an emergency; in the second, she either, having no 
Mch guide or repudiating it, selects him whom, if 
parliament will support, she thinks fittest to be her 
inistcr. If, however, a leader is elected by his party 
itbout the claims of superiority and obvious reasons 
which others beside his party must recognise, it 
rs to me that he must be placed in a false 
on, and be subject to suspicions of cabal which 
be alike injurious to his friends and himself. You 
will at once see that the drift of all this is that Lord 
Aberdeen may take the leadership by consent of all, 
' be will leave his easy-chair and summon his friends ; 
it as for Gladstone's alternative, it is impossible. I 
ipe 1 am not a man to shrink from anything that can 
te proved to be a duty, and, as you know, 1 would, if 
By ' ' were willing to assist, have even placed 
mv5>' position for which I am so little qualified, 

woen my fncnd the Baron ' intimated to me that I 
migfat be called upon in the manner indicated in my 
Kcond case, but this was only if forced by circum- 
stances which, however improbable success might be, 

' Stockmar. 
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would fully acquit ihe individual of arrogance and pre- 
sumption, and could endanger no great principle of 
Government, and prejudice no national interest. Un- 
less, therefore, Lord A. will seize the reins, I think, not- 
withstanding G.'s strong opinion, we must still go on 
without a leader. Still, I think a meeting of the few 
who will talk freely to one another may be very 
useful." 

Mr. Herbert expressed entire concurrence in the 
Duke's opinion, adding that whatever the Duke's 
personal fitness as a " leader," it was absurd to expect 
Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham to range 
themselves as " followers" of a man some twenty-five 
years their junior, and not their equal either in ex- 
perience or ability. 

Lord John Russell's Administration, already weak, 
was still further weakened by the dismissal of Lord 
Palmerston in December, 185 1. This step, however, 
diminished the distance between Lord John and the 
Peelites, and when, in January-, 1852, Lord John made 
overtures to Sir James Graham and Sidney Herbert, 
Lord Aberdeen would without displeasure have seen 
those overtures accepted. 

But Sir James Graham was not inclined either fully 
to trust Lord John or to believe in the possibility of 
maintaining him in power. The Duke of Newcastle, 
to whom, as well as to Sir James Graham, Lord 
John made offers, adhered to his objection to any 
coalition, and wrote to Mr. Herbert from London on 
December 30th : 

"I left Clumber this morning at the summons ol 
Lord John Russell, and went down to Pembroke 
Lodge this evening ; 1 am now writing at midnight. 
Of course, I need not tell you the object of the 
summons. 

" 1 need only say that I neither am in office nor 
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/lave given any encouragement to a proposal for 
ajaalgamation. At the same time I have in no way 
committed anybody. I have answered for myself 
Jone, but have at the same time expressed what I 
believe to be the leaning of others. I think I see 
what must be the result. 

"Lord Ashley has written to the Duke of Bedford 
remonstrating against the appointment of a Foreign 
Secretary with a popish wife ! 

"I do not think you or any other Peelite will 

•ve to answer any application from Lord J. R. at 
presenL" 
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Sidney Herbert, unlike his friends, was not drawn 
nearer to Lord John Russell by the dismissal of Lord 
Palmerston, and was indeed rather inclined to sym- 
pathy with that nobleman, who speedily revenged 
his own expulsion from office by carrying against 
Lord John, on the first reading of a Militia Bill at 
the commencement of the session of 1852, an amend- 

lent entirely altering its scope and character — a 
step which led to Lord John's immediate resignation. 
He was succeeded by Lord Derby. 

Lord Derby did not on this occasion repeat the 
overtures to the Peelites which he had made in the 
preceding year, but he was not without hope of 
securing their support after the question of Protection 
should have been finally disposed of. In writing to 
Lord Aberdeen to thank him for the moderate and 
kindly tone in which he had spoken of the new 
Government, Lord Derby said : 

"I wish I could reckon upon or command equal 
forbearance, tie part et cC autre, from our respective 
friends and partisans ; for although I felt, after the 
failure of all our pourparlers last year, any renewed 
allempt to obtain your official co-operation could only 
l«ad to renewed delay and ultimate disappointment, 
Md therefore did not make it, yet 1 hear with great 
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regret of the violent tone which is taken by many of 
ray supporters, and shall do everything in my power 
to checK it If we cannot act together, we need not 
unnecessarily aggravate or embitter differences ; and 
I shall sedulously discountenance any attempt to do 
so on our side. . . ,* 

Whatever may have been Lord Derby's own wishes 
or efforts, he signally failed to check the rancorous 
hostility shown by his supporters to the members 
of the Peelite party. 

Sidney Herbert had at this time been summoned to 
Paris by the dangerous illness of his brother, Lord 
Pembroke; and it was while there that he heard of the 
earlier proceedings of the new Government His view 
of the state of affairs is shown in his letters to his wife 
and to Mr. Gladstone. 



To Mrs. Herbert. 

" Paris, March 22iui, 1852. 

" I am very glad things are looking better at home. 
Disraeli ana Lord John certainly seem determined 
to make matters as bad as they can. Lord Derby's 
answer was far more satisfactory than the swaggering 
equivocation of Disraeli, but the debate, as far as I 
have had time to look at it, gives symptoms of a cross 
fire from behind, and anxious as tne Government are 
to throw over Protection, they will, I have no doubt, 
have a strong body of supporters determined if 
possible to keep them to it These men were in 
earnest, and believed their leaders when they cried 
traitor on Peel. I wish he could have lived to see 
his calumniators trying to wriggle out of their pledges, 
not daring to take the manly course of avowing their 
opinions as he did, and preferring the safety of the 
country to their own party convenience. How- 
ever, 1 am for giving them every facility and 
every bridge to cross over without a taunt or a 
reproach." 
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To Mr. Gladstone. 

"March 30/A, 
. . . Graham's speech has certainly surprised me. 
The lone of his conversation had led me to hope, 
though I admit without much confidence, for a better 
result The necessity of finding some new constitu- 
encies which should give a representation to education, 
learning, wealth, and respectability, in lieu of a 
perpetual transfer of seats from rural to town con- 
stituencies, with a perpetual dead level of ;^io and 
£S householders, his determined resistance to ballot, 
and the impossibility of Lord John acting as leader : — 
these things, in which my preconceived opinions led 
me heartily to concur, formed the staple of his talk. 
The speech at Carlisle, however, pledges him to the 
great-town view of reform qualification, and, while it 
deprecates ballot, announces the possibility of his 
conversion to it, and speaks of returning confidence 
in Lord John as if he intended in future to act under 
him. The coalition with another candidate, a very 
unusual course in the case of a man of Graham s 
public position, and that other candidate a Radical 
apparently, is in any case most unwise, but certainly 
looks most significant. 
"The/^r contra appears to be Graham's retirement 
) his old back bench ; but it is impossible to speculate 
fittn his course. With all his ability and experience, 
'and his love of straining his sight into the future, 
he has none of what the French call 'esprit de 
.conduite.' He had a great game before him, and 
has thrown the cards away — though I doubt whether 
is conscious of it I regret it very much, for it 
makes our position more difficult. 

"If Lord Derby would manfully avow that Pro- 
tection is at an end, he would stand better next 
[autumn than he now will. This undecided course, 
meant to save his own honour, will be resented by 
I the country, which likes to be considered first : ' if 
the thing is wrong, try and reverse it ; if it is right, 
sw so, and abide by it,' will be the obvious reflection 
01 the public, who see the country agitated and 
ilarmed because the Ministers are afraid of being 
abused. I don't know how much will be left of them 
after the roll in the mud which the autumn has in 
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drawn, froat Disraeli's 
I iMiric umCuiI^ drawn from it, 
that die GofvcnnBCflt d echre d atsaaasst all refomu 
I dni& sodi a dedaratiaa wouUT be madness, and 
a certain ptovuc atioB to democratic nHyvement and 
gttf^»«*^ lattadi 0|^ inportaBce to the correction. 
as cuMU i g ftxNB i¥aIpol^ wbose diaracter is a 
guarantee that it was not a fir e wo r k let off for eflfect, 
nor a device to hoodwink an Opposition. 

" 1 see the materials, both in men and in measures, 
for a sound and practical Government, if the present 
men do not get so b«pattered in this transition from 
Protection to Free Trade opinions (and which, I 
think, is of a character to attract the bespatteringX 
that they become unfit for future^or at least for im- 
mediate future — use. The Conservative principle is 
exposed to the worst possible chances at the elections 
by being coupled so universally with a policy which 
is odious to the people. If Lxird Stanley wants to 
go to the country on the general issue, he must first 
get rid of the particular question, which is his weak 
point, and the strength of his adversaries. Every 
opponent of his Government will fight the battle on 
Free Trade, unless his Ministers and supporters refuse 
at once to fight it on Protection." 
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To Mrs. Herbert. 

[Varch 22. All here is very quiet, everybody 
«jiused and gay, and the people generally satisfied 
that they have got the one form of Government that 
suits ihem, ana that they deserve. It looks very 
much like lasting. A good deal will depend upon 

j^tlie behaviour of the Senate and the Corps Legislatif ; 

^put if they become quiet and acquiescing bodies (and 

■tbey have been carefully selected with that view) 

P the thing will go on like clockwork. 

" 1 am emen>eillc with the beauty of the town, far 

I exceeding that of any town 1 ever saw. The weather 
k lovely, and the gaiety and brilliancy of the streets 
IS very striking. The garden of the Tuileries, full 
of hundreds of nurses in white caps, sitting knitting, 
with thousands of children playing round them, is 
the gayest and prettiest scene possible. 
"March 26. . . . Pahlen called in the morning, and 
tfvday we have had a visit from Princess Lieven, as 
full of politics as ever, and saying that the autocracy 
bere is far more decided in its proceedings than the 
Russian ; 3'et it marches very well, and on the whole 
gives thorough satisfaction. They are a curious 
people, certainly. 

" March 51. Affairs seem very bad at home, though 

Graham's line cannot be said to be quite unexpected. 

He had, however, given such strong indications lately 

of feeling that he had gone too far, that when I left 

I had almost hopes of him. He is a strange mixture, 

with great ability and experience, and considerable 

foresight as to what is to occur, but none as to how 

he ought to behave. Lincoln ought to see Card well. 

■^e is the man most likely to influence him, and the 

^necessity of maintaining a strong body of independent 

M-iberalJConservatives to contest and overthrow the 

^gltra-Tory element and tendencies of the present 

■Government is more than ever necessary for the safety 

W of the country. I read Walpole's speech with great 

pleasure." 



Lord Pembroke's recovery from a dangerous attack 
ol inflammation of the lungs was very slow and 




■ksoence 
hf ks brotber, 
aiways r^arded 
with Lord 
to hope thai the 
hj tim near a{>proach 
and 
ptuiiu- 
lo adopt a rtmigwl manner 
to SI ys proper place, and 
proper part, m FngBsii Gfe. Unhappily, the 
in Lord Fembroke's char- 
fife by gratitude for the 
from a great peril, faded awaj again, as is too 
often the case, with returning bealdi» and for the next 
ten years be never left Paris* where he died in 1862, 
little more than six raontfas after the death of his 
yotmger brother, «-bo was twenty years his junior. 
During his stay in Paris Sidney Herbert attended 
the first meeting of the new Senate and Corps Legis- 
latiC which is thus described in a letter to his wife : 

"1 went with EJouglas' to see the President open 
the Senate and the Corps Legislatif, so you may guess 
that 1 am quite well again. The weather having 
become very mild, I cotud not resist going to see a 
ceremony which no one e\xr saw yet, and which no 
one perhaps may ever see again, for one cannot tell 
what may happen from year to year in this country. 
The ceremony took place in the Salle des Marechaux 
at the Tuilenes, a large sauare room. All the Corps 
Diplomatique in uniform along one side ; the senators, 
nearly all in uniform, including three or four cardinals, 
and tne Corps Legislatif, about one-tenth in uniform, 
occupied the floor, on benches, together with a few 
strangers, of whom I was one ; tne President on a 
raised platform in a velvet arm-chair; the Ministers 

' The Duke of Hamilton, who bad martied the Presideat's'cousii], 
PrinceM Marie of Badeo. 
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in other chairs to right and left, and no end of staff, 
etc., behind and about, 

"The President had the look of languor with the 
eyes half shut, which the descriptions of him call 
'melancholy,' much more marked than formerly. 
He read his speech, which was evidently his own 
^CDmposition, having the same epigrammatic style of 
^pentences for which his speeches have been remark- 
able. It was very well received, and interrupted by 
^oud and boisterous approval ; even things which we 
English should have thought blessant were applauded, 
^^cn as passages when ne said that he might have 
^Biade himself Emperor, if he had liked, and that he 
HNiuld have changed the Government before, if he had 
Vwished. ' // ne me manqua tfi les moyens ni f occasion.' 
AH these things produced ' tres bien.' The speech was 
a good speech, well conceived and well worded, at 
least so it appeared to me in listening, but I have 
nr»t yet read it, and could not catch some sentences. 
When he had done, M. Casabianca read the names 
of the Senate and Corps Legi^slatif, who each took an 
rath of fidelity to L. N. Each member, when his 
name was called, rose, put out his right hand, and 
4aid ^J6 le jure' The treble voices made the ladies 
"lugh, and so did the scaramouchy way in which the 
tile Archbishop of Paris jumped up, but otherwise 
ie thing went off very well. Carnot and Cavaignac 
ere both called, but were neither of them present. 
pon the whole it was worth seeing. One has the 
:eling that it is history, though not history of a very 
ligh class, or giving any precedents which will be 
Useful to mankind except as warnings. However, 
er>' one here (except the salons, and they are divided) 
satisfied and pleased, and they are the judges of 
what suits them best." 

By the middle of the month of April the health of 

Lord Pembroke, who had more than once been in 

great danger, was so much improved as to cause no 

further apprehension, and his brother consequently 

relumed to England. He immediately resumed, in the 

Wkwing letter, those intimate communications with 

Sir J. Graham which his visit to Paris had interrupted : 
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•< Belorave Square, A^'i 24/*, 1852. 

" My dear Sir James, 

I was very sorry on my return to towTi to bear 
that you were laid up at Netherby, I hope you are 
better, and that we shall soon see you back. Lord 
Aberdeen is walking with a stick, suffering from 
rheumatism, and looking very ill. If the east wind 
does not soon go, I do not know who will be left 
effective. 

"Last night's debate' was very unsatisfactory. I 
saw Tuffnell before the debate commenced, and spoke 
strongly to him against Lord John's intended course. 
It appeared to me that such a short turn as voting 
against the principle of a Militia Bill, after bringing 
one in himself a few weeks back, would greatly shock 
public opinion; that it would, by showing a division 
of opinion on the opposite benches, strengthen the 
Government ; that it ne beat them, they would go 
to the country as a Government deprived by a factious 
Opposition of the means of defending the country ; 
that if he failed, the Government would have the 
prestige of a victory ; that if a Militia be necessary 
or advantageous, but unpopular, it was scarcely wise 
to prevent a Government willing to do so from having 
the odium of clearing away the difficulty ; and that 
by a similar course on our Assassination Bill in 1846^ 
he had not made a bed of roses for himself. Tuffnell 
told me that he fully agreed with me ; that he was 
greatly annoyed at the course, and as at present 
advised would vote against Lord John. I urged hira 
to speak to Lord John, but he found him hot on the 
subject, and eager to produce arguments which he said 
Fox-Maule had sent him. The other members of the 
late Government are equally annoyed, and some Whigs 
told me last night that they would not go with him. 

" The speech came, and a more disastrous affair 
I never heard, The feeling of the House was shocked 
at the proceeding, and his speech was received almost 
contumeliously. Such a speech I never heard him 
make. If the arguments were Fox-Maule's, he must- 
have left all his good sense behind him when he went- 
up to the Lords. He objected to all increase of 
standing army, because you cannot concentrate yooi 

' On the Militia Bill of the new Govenuneot 
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increase on the troops at home, but must spread it 

over the whole force both at home and abroad ! He 

advocates the maintenance of 10,000 embodied militia, 

chosen by ballot — i.e. 10,000 infantry of the line, who 

cannot eo abroad, and have been made to serve 

against their will. He is for increasing the pensioners 

wno, with the ten years' service, must soon diminish. 

The unpopularity of the Militia Bill rests on ballot; 

ct he insists on ballot as against bounty, and praises 

is own Bill as being compulsory. 

" Palmerston handled him very severely, and with 

verj' general concurrence from the House. The 

ovemment, I think, got a good lift last night, and 

or three more escapades of this kind from Lord 

John will greatly raise them in public estimation ; 

Tor having no merits of their own, it is upon the 

demerits of their opponents that they must thrive. 

"Sir Robert Peel made a very odd, but a very 

Tective, speech, and showed considerable oratorical 

wer. Tne two brothers, for once, were on the 

same side. Frederick's was a good argument, but 

pragmatical in manner, and the wnole style bordering 

too much on the ' preachment.' 

"It was a deadly dull debate till the end. Palmer- 
ston was very lively and impudent, and Lord John 
Very much irritated by him. His own speech was 
veiy tamely delivered, and his manner was conscious 
and hesitating. 
"'Dizzy' gives us his Budget on Friday. There 
e many rumours afloat ; one I hear is that he is to 
ve a sUce of his surplus to the taxes on knowledge, 
and take an instalment off the income tax ; but of 
Course nothing is known. He stated the other night 
that the revenue was growing, and he is, I suspect, 
bent on a prosperity speech and a flashy sort of 
Budget. They have been making, so Glyn tells me, 
a good deal of inquiry as to the possibility of dealing 
^ ih the 3 per cents., but 338 millions is too large a 
,m to tackle, unless they can get the funds well and 
rmanently above par. They expect them to be 
par to-day. 

"The late arrivals of gold from Australia excited 

aeooddeal of attention among that class of persons 

■^no have tried and failed in everything at home, 

and a large export of that class will, I hope, be the 
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consequence. The cost of passage is rising, and 
Green (the shipowner) is putting on more ships for 
Austraha in consequence. 

" I have taken a merciless advantage of your pros- 
trate condition in writing four sheets full of gossip, 
but I trust you will be abfe to pay me off viva voce in 
a day or two." 

Sir James Graham's reply will show with how 
little benevolence the new Government, now fairly 
launched, was regarded by one of the most important 
of the Peelite leaders. 

"Nettherby, A^'i 27/*. 

"The state of affairs in Parliament is not attractive, 
and I begin to feel more and more that I am better 
away. The Militia Bill in its present form, and in 
existing circumstances, does not appear to me worthy 
of support, and I am of opinion that much more 
necessary and effective measures of precaution may 
be taken immediately, at no greater cost, and with 
more general concurrence out of doors ; but it is 
the duty of a Government to devise and to pass 
these measures, not in ' a moribund Parliament,' but 
in full possession of the confidence of the Crown 
and of the country. This surely is not Lord Derby's 
present position, and if he seek to occupy it, let him 
take without loss of time the necessary measures, 
and proceed to rule himself, or make way for those 
who can. Lord John appears to have forgotten that 
he had a Militia Bill tied round his neck when he at- 
tempted to swim on shore amidst the sharks and thick 
seaweed which surround Point Danger.' You and 
I are not ouite clear of the incumbrance, and before 
taking a plunge from the wreck, in the absence of 
life-preservers, it is not amiss to see the flounders 
of others in shallow water. Lord John's performance 
and Palmerston's inexorable cruelty are no great en — ■ 
couragement to the repetition of such exhibitions^^ 
If the Bill go into committee, the next step to bi 
taken with regard to it will require great caution. 

'* The wonder of the week, however, will be D'Izzy': 
Budget." 

> A lererence to the recent wreck of the Birktnluad. 
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Sidney Herbert and Mr. Gladstone, on the other 
hand, were stiU disposed to place a more favourable 
construction on Lord Derby's acts, to make the 

E inevitable acceptance by him of Free Trade as easy 
as possible, and not to reject the possibility of closer 
co-operation in the future. 
The most prominent appearance made by Sidney 
Herbert in the House of Commons during the Session 
of 1852 was on an ecclesiastical question. The 
Papal aggression frenzy had been marked by more 
than one demonstration against the High Church 
party in the Church of England, who were regarded 
by the mob as conscious or unconscious allies of 
ibe Church of Rome. Any display of a ritual at 
all more ornate or ceremonious than that in common 
use, though as far as possible from what is now 
ciUed ritualism, was stigmatised as Popish. The 
especial objects of popular antipathy were such as 
are now universally to be seen in all churches of the 
Church of England, High or Low. The use of the 
surplice in the pulpit, the presence of a surpliced 
MEhoir, the reading of the prayer for the Church militant 
^Kjter the sermon, were all regarded as in the highest 
^Hegree "dangerous and insidious," and were some- 
' times the cause of riots. Among the " infected " 
churches, none was more conspicuous than that of 
Sl Barnabas, Pimlico, where lighted candles were 
laced on the altar during the celebration of the Holy 
bmmunion, an usage now not uncommon, but then 
the highest degree singular. An excited mob, 
eaded by the butler of a well-known Irvingite apostle 
whose own ritual was of a far more gorgeous character 
han that of any High Churchman), attempted to break 
"mlo the church, and the Bishop of London, alarmed, 
«acted from the incumbent, the Rev. W. E. Rennet, 
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the fulfUment of a promise which he had given at an 
eaj-lier date, to resign his benefice whenever called 
upon by the Bishop to do so. Mr. Bennet resigned, 
and remained for more than a year unbeneficed, but 
in the spring of 1852 he was presented to the rectory 
of Frome, in Somersetshire, by the Dowager Marchion- 
ess of Bath, acting as guardian of her son, a minor, 
and was inducted into the living by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. This proceeding gave much umbrage 
to the Low Church party, and Mr. Horsman, a well- 
meaning but very narrow-minded and bitter Church 
reformer, brought the matter before the House of 
Commons. He probably had contemplated no more 
than an expression of censure on the patron for pre- 
senting, and on the Bishop for inducting, Mr. Bennet 
to the living; but he had reckoned without his host, 
and Mr. Gladstone and Sidney Herbert, to his great 
surprise, insisted, with the approval of the House, that 
he should exhibit formal articles of impeachment 
against the Bishop of Bath and Wells. This he was 
not prepared to do, and the matter dropped, not 
without ridicule. 

As Lord Derby did not possess a majority in the 
House of Commons, an early dissolution was inevit- 
able. It was delayed for what appeared insufficient 
reasons, but though too long deferred, it came at 
last, and the position of the Peelites became more 
embarrassing than ever, while speculation as to the 
course they would pursue became more and more 
eager, and excited more and more interest. On one 
point they were all thoroughly united, being resolute 
in their determination to see that the Free Tradi 
policy of Sir Robert Peel received no injury; but 
there was by no means so entire an agreement among 
them as to the attitude to be assumed towards Lurd 
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Derby's Government. Some, and among them es- 
cially Mr. Gladstone, were disposed to give Lord 

)erby a cordial support whenever he should have 
^iecently disposed of Protection. That Lord Derby 
^■vould do this, no reasonable man doubted ; but a 
^■cstre to keep well with his more bigoted and 
^Betrograde followers led him to indulge in ambiguous 
^Bnguage, and to coquet with hopes and expectations of a 

return to Protection — which he had never any intention 

of gratifying. Sidney Herbert, on the whole, shared 

ilr, Gladstone's view, and they both undoubtedly 
itertajned the strange and unfounded expectation 
lat it would be no difficult task to detach a large 
art of the Conservative party from Mr. Disraeli 
nd other objectionable leaders, and rally them to 
the standard of a Liberal-Conservative Government 
Others, of whom Sir James Graham was the most 
■important representative, were not disposed to look 
Hcomplacently on such a junction, and deemed the 
Vformation, not of a Liberally-disposed Conservative 
Government, but of a Liberal one, animated by a 
Conservative spirit, that which in the circumstances 
L^f the time would be most for the advantage of the 
^Bountry. In this juncture, much depended upon the 
line which would be taken by Lord Aberdeen. For 
^home time he hesitated. Personal liking for Lord 
^■>erby, and former intimacy with him, old associations 
Hbritb the Conservative party, and some distrust of 
Lord John Russell's foreign policy, drew him in one 
direction. A yet greater distrust of the honesty of 
■ Lord Derby's renunciation of Protection drew him 
lin another, and the balance was turned by the narrow 
I iiiti-papal bigotry which the supporters and even the 
subordinate members of the new Government were 
allowed to exhibit unchecked. Moreover, he no doubt 
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a two days visit to 
wiudi Lord Palinerston talked 
WOT fredy on poJihcs, amd on the state of parties, 
aotf it has occiured to me that the views of a man J 
wlio is Doc animportant in the political urorld atS 
tiris umwtirt wdokI be quite worth oonunimiotiiisa 

ID fINL 1 

" In the first p^ce, be coofinaed all that we have 
heard as to exeitioos to bring about a Lansdowne 
administration. He said that his confidence in 
'Johnny,' as a leader, was quite destroyed, and that bis 
love of popularity would alwa>'S lead him into scrapes, 
and that when a man made sudden announcements of 
a new policy without consulting his collogues, one 
might acquiesce rather than break up a Govemtnent 
when the actor was a friend, but not otherwise. 

" He thought, therefore, that. Lord John being out_, 
of the question as a leader (though he had no o' 
jection whatever to act with him under any one else). 
Lord Lansdowne, fi-ora his experience, character, an 
the known moderation of his opinions, would be mo 
likely than any one else to combine under his standan 
the conservative Whigs and the Peelites. He sai' 
that he had proposed this plan to Lord Lansdown 
whose answer was, ' Give me a majority of a hundre^ 
and I am ready,' which he construed as an acce&l, 
ance, and 1 construe as a refusal. Since that, rie 
said, he had had a long conversation with the 
Duke of Bedford, to whom he had held the same 
language as he then held to me. The Duke said 
his brother, Lord John, was of opinion that no 
Government should be formed of which the hearf 
was not in the Commons, to which Lord Palmerslon 
answered that that was not his opinion three years 
ago, when on account of his healtn he (Lord John) 
had agreed to go to the Lords, leaving Palmerston 
to lead the Commons with the Home Office His 
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health, it appears, just then improved, and the plan 
Vas abandoned. 
" I told Lord Palraerston that Lord Lansdowne had 
rally taken leave of public life, and that he had 
een very ill this autumn, that he is 72 years 
old, and a broken man, and that, even if now capable, 
L^ could not long remain so, and the public would 
Pftok upon it as a mere provisional arrangement with 
^uttle prospect of permanence or stability. 

"We then talked of Lord Derby's Government, 

ihich consists, he says, of three men and a half: 

>rd Derby, the Chancellor, and D'lsraeli being the 

ree men, and Sir John Pakington the half. His 

cpectation is that Lord Derby will declare a Free 

Trade policy in the Queen's speech, and that he will, 

soon as that is settled and his general measures 

enounced, adjourn the House and seek to strengthen 

s Government. He has eight places to dispose 

(the eight, according to him, being all ready and 

rilling to go), and if eight places are offered, that 

[ives such a preponderance to the party coming in 

that it becomes quite another affair. In short, 

evidently has two strings to his bow, and, failing 

!iem, I shall not be surprised if he were to overcome 

his dislike to Lord John. 

" I was struck by his sanguine disposition, and his 

, readiness to believe whatever he wishes. 

^^"His talk in detail was very conservative. He 

^kimitted that reform would be an embarrassment, 

and wished for as little as possible. 

"He is evidently very distrustful of his friend the 
Emperor's pacific intentions, and very anxious about 
national detences ; but he is so willing to think well 
of Louis Napoleon, having once committed himself 
in that direction, that he has invented a theory, that, 
having reached the Empire by means of despotism, 
he will now slacken the rein, and restore a certain 
amount of constitutional government. 
^ "He told me that a French map had been confiden- 
tially shown to him, in which the new fortifications at 
Pembroke are described, and undefended points are 
pointed out with the words, ' Heureusemeni on a oublie,' 
He spoke of the necessity of giving the present 
H'emment plenty of rope, and said that Lord John 
quite convinced that an aggressive course would 
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be very impolitic. This, 1 tbink, is the sum of his 
conversation. 

" Having been lately both at Clumber and Hawarden, 
1 had the opportunity of reading over all the letters 
which had passed between yourself and Lord John 
and others in the summer. 

" We appear to me to meet this Session, so far 
as combination is concerned, exactly as we parted 
in July last. I confess I think, upon the whole, this 
is best. It is impossible to conceal from oneself that 
public opinion has rallied lo Lord Derby in a far 
greater aegree than could have been expected when 
his course of proceeding is considered. I believe 
this is owing not to a low standard of public feeling, 
but because a vast body in this country is undergoing 
the same change which is being forced on the Govern- 
ment — namely, a change from a Protectionist to a 
Kree Trade creed, and their sympathy with the 
object prevents their looking very closely at the 
manner in which it was effected. 

" Whatever, however, may be the cause of it, 1 
am certain that the Government must be left to 
destroy itself, if it is to be destroyed. An open ap- 

Cearance of organised junction, no new circumstances 
aving occurred, would, I think, have reacted in 
favour of the Government as much as the Chesham 
Place meeting did last spring. The country does not 
hold that the only business of a statesman out of 
office is to get in again, which I suspect is Lord 
John's creed ; still less would they pardon any 
attempt to destroy a Government on the part of those 
who have no means of replacing it Lord John has 
always been too hasty to take oQice and too slow 
in leaving it for the interests of his party, and I 
doubt whether he can change his nature in this 
resprct; at any rate it will be prudent to see, before 
ot .■ irretrievably committed to him. 

.......al Junctions, too, can only be eff'^'-''-'^ 'n- 

sensibly, as the result of sympathy and co-. tu 

Stnuigrrs cannot suddenly swear an eternal fneiiusnip, 
and it seems to me unwise in Lord John, for the 
purpose he has in view, to press such jun e- 

maturclv. or to think himseJu 3l^ric\'ed by _ : ju- 
3' rs. 

4 i.ti ^'..iiu<.>M u»» very loag letter, firom the first 
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object of which I have digressed. I hope you will 
be in town a few days before Parliament actually 
meets for business, in order that nothing may be 
said or done without your previous sanction. 

" Lord Ellcsmere, whom I saw the other day, was 
anxious for a general meeting, which, however, in 
the uncertainty as to who is who, would, I think, 
_be imprudent He is much impressed with the 
'lonest and shifty course of the Government." 



Wbeo Parliament at last met, on November nth, 

was every disposition on the part of the Peelites 

most of the Whig leaders to render the acceptance 

Free Trade principles by the Government as easy 

tf so distasteful an operation could well be made. 

Socfa an acquiescence on the part of the Government 

—which had all along been inevitable — had been 

rendered all the more difficult and degrading by the 

in which they had played fast and loose with 

supporters on the subject during the previous 

iths. A Resolution was therefore prepared, 

snt to which would have merely recognised 

the iodisputable fact that a Free Trade policy had 

been accepted by the country, and could not now be 

This Resolution was to be moved by Mr. C. 

one of the oldest Free Traders in the House; 

Mr. Cobden objected to so tame a conclusion of 

the long struggle, and insisted that the resolution 

afaoold not only secure the continuance of a Free 

Trsdc policy, but also affirm its beneficial character, 

and eulogise the measure of 1846, which the Con- 

4Crratives had so strenuously opposed, Mr. Cobden's 

special connection with the Anti-Corn Law Agitation 

fIBve great weight to his wishes in regard to any 

action on the subject, and out of deference to them, 

contrary to the opinion of the Peelites, it was 

that words declaring the legislation of 1846 
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to have been "wise, just, and beneficial," should be 
inserted in the Resolution. This was more than even 
a much humiliated Government could swallow, and 
it was supposed that they would be compelled re- 
luctantly to court certain defeat^ by opposing the Re- 
solution. They were, however, saved from immediate 
destruction by the skilful interposition of Lord PaJmer- 
ston, who moved an amendment very similar in its 
terms to the original Resolution which it had been 
intended Mr. Villiers should propose, and which io 
the end was accepted by all parties, with the exception 
of fifty bigoted Protectionists, who went at the 
time by the name of " the Cannon Balls," an allusion 
to certain old iron shot of singular hardness, which 
had been found to have resisted the heat of the furnace 
in which others of less tough material had been com- 
pletely melted. The debate lasted a week, and during 
its course Sidney Herbert made a speech of the 
greatest power, and with the most telling efiFect, He ^ 
exposed with unsparing clearness the series of shi 
and pretexts by which the Government had sough 
to obtain support. He denounced with scorn, thoug! 
in the most polished and courteous terms, thei 
abandonment of the doctrines on which they hai 
traded as a means of climbing into office, and, wit! 
outstretched arm and finger pointed at the Treasu 
Bench, he exclaimed, " Humiliation is a painful sigh 
God knows, but if any one wishes to see bumiliatio 
let him look there." 

The respite obtained by the Government was n< 
a long one. A month later, on December 17th, aft 
a week's debate, the Budget proposed by Mr. Disra 
was rejected by a majority of 19. Sidney Herbe- 
did not take a part in this debate, which was rendei 
memorable by the two great speeches of Mr. Disra 
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and Mr. Gladstone, marking the commencement of 
that sharp and bitter personal rivalry which was to 
last for the next thirty years. But though silent, 
Sidney Herbert was one of the most interested auditors 
of that remarkable contest. Those speeches may still 
be read with interest, but when read they lack the 
expression given to them by the widely different 
manner of the speakers. Disraeli's face was an 
expressionless mask, his voice calm, monotonous, 
wholly without passion, but dropping sarcasms and 
illicting wounds with cold malevolence. To this, 
ladstone's countenance, lighted up with excitement, 
his features speaking almost as distinctly as his 
tongue, and his beautiful voice ringing out in the 
clear tones of a silver trumpet, presented as great 
a contrast as could well be imagined. " Thank God, 
that noble fellow is my friend 1" exclaimed an eminent 
prelate,' seated .under the gallery that night: — a 
sentiment echoed by the hearts of others present, — 
by that of Sidney Herbert, I doubt not, among 
them. 

Lord Derby resigned upon the following day, and 
the Queen sent for Lord Aberdeen and Lord Lans- 
downe. Lord Lansdowne was ill and could not go 

»lo Osborne, and Lord Aberdeen would not go with- 
out him. A second summons, however, directed him 
to go alone. Fortified by the offer of Lord John 
Russell to serve under him, Lord Aberdeen accepted 
the task of forming a Government. A week of 
uncertainty followed. Lord John, who on Lord 
Aberdeen's return from Osborne was still in the same 
mmd, and had agreed to take the Foreign Office, 
changed his intention on the following day. Of the 
discussions and anxieties of the following week 

' Bishop Wilberforce, 
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Lord Abenlecn, with much trouble, at length 
socxxeded in limBing a Cabinet, in which Sidneji 
Herbert resumed his old place of Secretary at Wan 
To his mother's coogratulations on his appotntmi 
he thus replied: 

"Wnxom. Jmnary \*t, T853. 
"A happy new year to you, my own dearest Mamsey 
and many more after this one. Indeed I think thej 
will be happv ones, if the love of so many people car 
make an>- life happy. I cannot say how much 1 hav-« 
been touched by your kind and lo\Tng letters durinj 
this trying time. You do not know how anziou! 
these weeks have been, nor how disagreeable. Every- 
thing has certainly turned out ver>' differently froit 
what I had expected a few weeks ago. I think the 
Jew was determined at all events to make a union im- 
possible in that direction, and not to risk his ascendancyl 
m his Cabinet, which seems to have been complete. | 

" I hope the new Government may do good ser\-ice 
We shall be fired into by both extremes, and ji 
will be anything but pleasant. I felt that it was 
my duty to lielp m any way I could, and if we fail, a 
any rate, as the old Duke used to say, ' we shall hav< 
done our best' 

" I wonder sometimes how any one can engage \\ 
public life ; and yet the willingness of men of lortuu) 
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and station to undertake the labour and the cares, 
^^od face the abuse, is what maintains this nation. 
'still, sometimes, when I look at little George,' I 
think, 'When you grow up, if you want something to 
^^o, sweep a crossing, but clon't go into ParUament. 
^ft " We have lost a great many trees in the gale here. 
^B[}ne of the two large elms on the left of the walk 
Hgoing to the East Seat has lost his head, a large oak 
' on the right has fallen, a large limb of a cedar is 
hanging over the river, an elm between the orangery 
and the island, an immense old ash in Sir Philip 
Sidney's walk, and two elms near the old Nether- 
ham pton wall and gate were blown down. ..." 

1 His eldest son. 
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THE Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen was composed 
in nearly equal numbers of those who had 
followed the leadership of Lord John Ru&sell and 
those who had be«i the adherents of Sir Robert 
PeeL Up to the fell of that great minister, in 1846, 
they had always found themselves opposed to one 
anc^er in the contests of public life ; but from that 
dale the relatioos between the old Whig party and 
the more liberal section of the Conser\'atives were 
greatly changed. During the life of Sir Robert Peel, 
his friends, like their leader, gave a general, though 
somewhat critical, support to Lord John Russell's 
GovemmcnL After Peel's death the chief among them 
drew yet closer to the Liberals. In 185 1, Lord Aber- 
deen admitted that, except for the EcclesiasticaJ Titles 
Bill, it was distrust of the foreign policy of the 
Cabinet, as administered by Lord Palmerston, which 
alone alienated his sympathies from the existing 
administration ; and on the removal of Lord Palmer- 
ston firom the Foreign Office at the close of that 
year, he openly avowed his wish that his friends 
should join the Government The fall of Lord John 
Russell, however, two months later, prevented these 
wishes from bearing the fhiit they would otherwise 
ha\*e done. Coaunon hostility to Lord Derby's Govern- 
ment cemented the alliance of Conservative Liberals 
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and Liberal Conservatives, and when, at the end of 
|i852, the Queen again sent for Lord Aberdeen, there 
little difficulty in effecting that agreement between 
|fcim and Lord John to work together in office, which, 
lit for the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, would have been 
complished in the previous year. Composed as 
was of men formerly opponents, who had only 
itely acted in concert, it was generally supposed 
bat the new Cabinet must from the first be split 
Bto two hostile camps. Such, however, was far from 
eing the case. As a matter of fact, nothing could 
more cordial or united than were the relations 
of its members during the first year of its existence, 
I might, indeed, say throughout its whole existence ; 
Cor though there undoubtedly arose a great diversity 
of opinion as to the policy of the war with Russia, 
and subsequently as to its conduct, that division did 
ijot follow the old lines of party cleavage. 

In every Cabinet there are, of course, differences 
of opinion on many topics ; but in those which arose 
in Lord Aberdeen's Cabinet in 1853, the disputants 
«n both sides were in all cases composed of a mingled 
array of Whigs and Peelites. 

The dissentients from Mr. Gladstone's Budget of 
1853 were Lord Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, and 
[Sir Charles Wood, all members, no doubt, of Lord 
John Russell's Cabinet ; but Lord John Russell him- 
self, Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, and others, who 
Were equally members of Lord John's previous ad- 
ministration, shared the views of Lord Aberdeen, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Sir James Graham. 
On the Reform question, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
isdowne, and Mr. Gladstone constituted the minority 
who deprecated any change in the Parliamentary 
Franchise, 
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On the question of the prosecution or postpone- 
ment of the Bill for the renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter, Lord John was the sole member 
of the Government in favour of the latter course. All 
his own former colleagues, as well as the remainder 
of the Cabinet, held an opposite opinion. 

On the questions connected with tlie Russian war, 
the division was not that of Whigs and Peelites. 
Sir W. Molesworth was the most advanced Liberal 
in the Cabinet. There could not be a more typical 
party Whig than Lord Granville. But both were 
heartily agreed with Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Duke of Newcastle was a Peelite of the 
Ptcliles; but he was as warlike in tone as Lord 
Palmcrston or Lord Lansdowne. 

But even in 1833, though harmony existed in the 
Cabinet, the old influences of party feeling still reigned 
«aprenw in the regions just beyond it AH Whigs 
who had been diappotnted of office (a disap- 
poiKtnMM r e ttde r ed all the more keen by the in- 
cteakm in the new administration of men on their 
own side ivfaose superionty to themselves they did 
not adrnt) looked with resentful antipathy on the 
IMW GtKKffWMM. awl cspecnily on those members 
oC ill wW aeet d in their eyes to be usurping the 
yM«l« %ImK io a pardy Whig administration, they 
■nnlllk itMonnlvM kave fitted. This resentment was 
fnWlNfft all titt Hmmii becaase it had to be con- 
CTijWd; i«r. as JoHmkr of Lord John Russell and 
n w al twrfc of las pM<j > tkc^ coaAd aot openly condemn 
^ <i Ol Wa ^abadi lie kai ttkee ia joining Lord 
Abe«k«av or ««0r ooaMI mtM^^^n, which 
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I new as to their own exclusive merits. Mr. Cardwell, 
I who, though in office as President of the Board of 
I Trade, was not in the Cabinet, met Lord Granville 
■M Carlsbad in September, 1854. He is described by 
|ithe latter in a letter to Mr. Herbert as a very great 
resource, though " ponderous and insisting on explain- 
ing astronomical problems in a popular manner to 
^Jjdy G." But he goes on to add : 

^B "Argyll used to say that some of the Whigs talked 

^■Df themselves as if they were a particular breed of 

^•paniels. I certainly never had an idea of what a 

Peelite was till I had seen much of Cardwell. He 

I is much discontented with the present state of things, 

I and his simple remedy seems to be to get rid of every- 

I l>ody in office except you, Newcastle, Gladstone, Lord 

i^berdeen, and, perhaps, Graham, I have personal, 

Hsocial, and political objections to this arrangement, 

^l>ut there is much sense in a great deal that he says. 

Is there much of this sort of old party feeling among 

the Government people who are not in the Cabinet?" 

During the Session of 1853 the Whig discontent, 
I though felt, did not openly show itself, and in both 
I Houses of Parliament the success of the Government 
measures was striking and complete. On all domestic 
questions the Cabinet was united and strong, and 
though there were unpleasant features in the position 
of foreign affairs, there were few who did not antici- 
pate, at the time of the prorogation of Parliament 
in September, that the negotiations then going on 
would terminate in a pacific issue. 

Meanwhile, at home the Government had carried 
Iriumphantly an original and somewhat startling 
Budget, had granted a new Charter, on new terms, 

Elo the East India Company, had abolished all patronage 
pnnected with first appointments to the Indian 
Service, and effected much other useful legislation 
Rth unvarying success. 
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" L A proBise of bod fiomally nade to the soldier 
Iqf aothorky is one thing; and a compensation in money 
for the UBn4aiStaaA €3i the promise is another. 
The solfier pivfers the land, and will still hold that 
£uth has not been hapt. with him. Soldiers and 
sailors understand nothing about State conveniencetj 
but they do understand a direct promise and thejfi 
resent its viobtion. 

"2. A sum of BMBnr given to a soldier in lieu 
land is a positive evil to him. The money will 
improvidently disposed o(, and the men wtll be te 
with nothing but their pension. 

** 5, If the penstoner is not retained on or adjoinii 
to the spot where his services are required, he will I 
of no use as a soldier. Pensioners dispersed over tbe^ 
backwoods are, of course, not availabk for service in 
case of cmcjgency. 

"The result wul ha%-e been therefore a great and 
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•-antoi) waste of public money, for if the pensioners' 
rviccs are not to be made available for public pro- 
cclion, the whole expense of conveying them to 
ia (and it has been large) has been thrown away, 
if we are to replace them by regjular troops, not 
only will the expense be still further increased, but a- 
retrograde step will be taken as to the relations of the 
Colony to the Mother Country as regards military 
defence. . . . The question of value cannot affect an 
eoKagcoient nor diminish the feeling, which will be, 
and is already, excited by the breach of faith. 

" I confess I entirely agree with the view taken by 
Lord Grey and Mr, Fox-Maule, and when the question 
oooaes before Parliament I must acquit them of any 
complicity in the transaction. If portions of the 
Reserve are worth immense sums per acre as accom- 
modation land, and other land m contiguity can 
be obtained for the pensioners with the proceeds of 
\t y,v sale, that arrangement might be worth con- 
)n ; but land ought to be given to the 
oner for his sake and with a view to our own 
icter, and that land ought to be near to Toronto 
far tbe sake of the public, who have a claim to the 
ces of the pensioner in return for the cost of 
ding him out. . . .*' 

With all his aristocratic and conservative instincts 
Incy Herbert was a born reformer. His energies 
always directed not to the petrification of exist- 
jug institutions, but to improving them into increased 
(fulness. He had shown this in regard to the 
ithcdrals, to Assisted Emigration, to Military Educa- 
and, indeed, on every subject which interested 
The lime was now favourable for Military 
ReTorni- 

H>c death of the Duke of Wellington in September, 
1I52, rendered practicable many changes in Army 
administration, which during his lifetime it would 
iuvte been impossible to effect, and into the prosecu- 
tnn of these reforms Sidney Herbert threw himself 
cbaraclcrislic eagerness. There is a popular 
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belief that, while the Duke lived, the introduction | 
of any new weapon for use in the Army was steadily 
discouraged. This is an error. The Duke had, no 
doubt, a prejudice (in the circumstances a natural! 
one) in favour of the arm by which his own successes 
had been achieved ; but that prejudice yielded to 
evidence which carried with it conviction, and more ' 
than a year before his death the Duke bad, both | 
officially and privately, expressed his wish that the] 
whole of the infantry of the British Army should be] 
armed with the Minie rifle, which had lately been 
adopted by the French troops.' 

Even had this not been the case, and had thej 
Duke of Wellington been as much disinclined to| 
the introduction of improved armaments as he un- 
questionably was to that of other reforms which I 
experience suggested and time had rendered necessary, 
no obstacle now stood in the way of the supersessiotij 
of the smooth-bore musket by a more servtceablei 
arm. £xp»enments were at once set on foot, which 
had for their result the invention of the Enfield rifle. 
That arm has now been superseded by later and| 
yet more perfect weapons, but its adoption by the 
Army was the first great step taken in the way of 

* In Miilwg oBctalljr to Uie MarqiKss of Acgteaey, then BUster- 
G«M««I of itM (Mduo^ oe May 15th. 1851. he had said : 

"I <|«iM coBCvr ia ytmt Lordsfaips opinian of the supenonty 
tk» MtaW KAcd M—Htl. wUh wfaicli I coiisider it desirable Iti 
•U tlw laftaliT of Her MajeKjIi Amy should be supplied; 
wtwa wiMag p(t««t«ly to the sane oIBcct cm October 7U1, he dwetti 
ii|MfB tlw gRM Im^mtMKe of kaitag only one palteni of amakct ia] 
w > i a w aHk SBd ttw coaaafMSt necessity (or pfovidiog the Mii 
fdOM ipcadll^ 

"TM* f i UM i M ac to be ao ■c c ew ai y , " be motr, "that 
ll« llty odd tiwwBd ■wsqacil bwieb mem in Mam cannot be 
iaiollM Wai» — nutUttt dw awae caSbK wth the netriy 
MiaM M^M ^ a U^ t wnaM reeoaiMad yoa to sacriace tbe raloe 
*ltr »dd H iiaw a J p bi U * —J m aace pawtaae man IBnift RiBca. 
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3 reform of military armament. Nor was the weapon 

itself, if inferior to some creations of later date, other 

310 a most powerful and useful arm. A greater 

lies between it and the " Brown Bess " of former 

days than between any later military rifle and 

itself. 

The experiments at Enfield, though not originated 
by him, were largely instigated and warmly sustained 
by Mr. Herbert, while the early adoption of the new 
"rifle throughout the Army was largely due to his in- 
sistence. Without his backing the experiments might 
have been prematurely discontinued. The expense 
attending the issue of a new kind of arm to the 
whole of the British Army would probably have been 
deemed a sufficient reason for hesitating to take so 
bold a step, or at least for taking it only partially 
and by slow degrees. 

Another measure, for which Mr. Herbert was 
largely responsible, was the formation of an experi- 
inentaJ camp at Chobham. This was at the time an 
entire novelty, no such camp having existed for nearly 
half a century. It revealed many wants and imper- 
fections, which there was not sufficient time to cure 
before the commencement of hostilities in the following 
year. But the lessons there learned proved of the 
utmost service when the troops first took the field. 
This camp was the precursor of Aldershot Camp, 
which has been of such great utility, and is now an 
integral and important part of the English military 
system. So accustomed are we now to its existence, 
that the denunciations which its foundation drew 
fonh from even large-minded and sober-judging 
friends of peace, between 1855 and 1859, appear to- 
day well-nigh unintelligible; but at that time the 
inde prevalence of a prejudice against any permanent 
vou I. 12 
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military encampment, formed no slight obstacle to all 
plans for improving the efficiency of ihe Army and 
bettering its condition. 

Much of Sidney Herbert's time was also taken up 
by efforts to provide a better education for both 
officers and men ; but these efforts may be better 
described along with those of later years in the , 
same direction. They will be found in a subsequentfl 
chapter devoted to the subject of Sidney Herbert's" 
work in connection with the cause of Army 
Education. 

The Session closed triumphantly, and the acceptance 
of the Vienna Note by the Emperor of Russi.i appeared 
for a short time to remove all apprehension of any 
disturbance to the peace of Europe. But the un- 
expected rejection of the Note by the Porte, followed 
at a short interval by its declaration of war against 
Russia, entirely changed the face of aff'airs ; and 
though war between Great Britain and Russia was 
not actually declared until March, 1854, its rapidly 
deepening shadow darkened the last three or four 
months of the previous year. 

It is a curious fact, and one which should not be 
forgotten, that at the beginning of 1853, though 
apprehensions of war were entertained, they were 
of war, not with Russia, but with France. Lord 
Palmerston almost immediately on assuming office 
pressed strongly for the fortification of the Channel 
Islands, and expressed apprehensions that the Emperor 
of the French might entertain designs of seizing them. 
Sidney Herbert urged that not only would anj' plan 
for the fortification of the Channel Islands involve 
very great expense, but that it was improbable that 
Louis Napoleon would undertake an adventure which 
Napoleon the Great at the height of his power, had 
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oevcr attempted. Lord Paimerston's reply is worthy 
of record * : 

"I think the fact that Napoleon the First never 
lade an attempt on the Channel Islands may be 
ccounted for by reasons which do not apply to 
'apoieon the Third, 

"The elder Napoleon had his mind and his armies 
most always engaged by great Continental wars. 
e was not a man accustomed to stoop to pick up his 
xpences. He meant at one time to invade England in 
eat force, but, foiled in that attempt, he went off to 
_ eat operations elsewhere. Steam navigation was 
not then practised, and the seas round the Channel Is- 
lands are, from the rapidity of tides and quantity of rocks, 
dangerous for sailing vessels, and especially for a fleet 
of transports. We had during the war good garrisons 
in the islands, and our large military force at home 
afforded us the means of succour or recapture ; and 
then after Trafalgar we had the complete command of 
the seas, so that no expedition to those islands would 
have any chance of permanent success. Moreover, 
Cherburgh [stir] and the other neighbouring ports 
were not then what they are now. 
" In the present state of things the French might by 
Ti easily throw a large body of troops into the 
nnel Islands, and if they gamed intire [sic] pos- 
session we should find it a hard matter to expel them. 
"Those islands in our hands are a security for our 
Channel trade and a powerful check on French naval 
operations. In the hands of the French they would 
pve ihem the complete command of the southern part 
of the Channel to harass our trade, and we could not 
watch the French ports and their naval movements 
except by having strong blockading squadrons con- 
stantly at sea. 

"The Duke of Wellington, who was a good judge 
of strategy, attached the greatest importance to these 
islands as a military position. The best thin^ would 
be to fortify them all, to have good harbours in each, 
2nd in each a good garrison, with a squadron in the 
one best suited for it at the moment ; but this is 
JOipossible : what is possible is to make Alderney 
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strong enough to hold out with a compar ' small 
garrison till relieved, and to give it a nai ' apabte 

of receiving a good squadron and sufficiently com- 
manded to be no resting-place for French ships 
of war. This is what is now proposed and what 
seems of great importance. With Alderney thus safe, 
Guernsey and Jersey would not be easily taken by 
the French. 

" It would be something in point of moral effect for 
us to lose islands which have belonged to us since 
the Norman Conquest." 

Sidney Herbert himself wrote that he was informed' 
on sure authority that — 

"there are at Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Havre, and 
Dieppe steamers enough to tow over 75,000 men in 
sailing vessels at one trip. 

"... One year's work with /"3o,ooo will put 
Portsmouth beyond hazard by a couf> de main." 

But as the year went on the prospect materiallyj 
altered. As the apprehensions of a rupture with' 
France waned, those of a conflict with Russia aug- 
mented. A quarrel had arisen between Russia and] 
Turkey, not so much as to the custody of the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem, as with regard to the bad faith 1 
shown by the Porte in its negotiations on the subjecti 
This quarrel assumed an acute form almost exactlyj 
contemporaneously with the formation of the Aberdeei 
Government. It rapidly assumed a more serioi 
character. 

At the end of the summer, England, in concet 
with Austria, Prussia, and France, but in more strict"" 
and especial concert with the last-named Power, 
was to be found engaged in endeavours to arrange 1 
pacifically, differences which had now become (a^ 
from easy of settlement, and which were recognise*^ 
as a serious source of danger to the peace of Europe 
It was not generally anticipated that war would ensue] 
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t little by little, as the negotiations proceeded, 

England was drawn into closer relations with France 

on the one hand and with Turkey on the other, 

becoming raore and more morally bound to give active 

assistance to Turkey in her resistance to the Russian 

ands, and more and more entangled in common 

tion with France, from which no escape was allowed 

,' the Emperor Louis Napoleon. Some members of 

e English Cabinet were disposed to foster this sepa- 

ite action of France and England, to make light of the 

incert of the Powers of Europe, and to anticipate 

ithout apprehension or serious regret the prospect 

war with Russia. Others — and they formed the 

T^ majority of the Cabinet — regarded the possibility 

war with abhorrence and dismay, and strongly 

deprecated being committed to any course of action 

in advance of that which was supported by the concert 

of the great Powers of Europe, and was therefore 

irresistible. Of this latternumber was Sidney Herbert; 

but the fact that he was himself, through his mother, 

half a Russian, and a nephew of the Governor-General 

of Georgia and the Caucasus, Prince Woronzow, 

imposed on him a degree of reticence which he 

would not otherwise have shown in combating the 

apprehensions expressed with regard to the designs 

of Russia, or in demonstrating the impolicy of lending 

Ian unqualified support to Turkey. 
Much as has been written about the Crimean War, 
its causes are even yet very imperfectly understood, 
aid its object as imperfectly appreciated. That object 
might have been attained — more slowly no doubt, but 
probably more surely — without war, the main causes 
"rf which are to be looked for, not in the course of 
Hie negotiations, but in events exterior to them. 
I Uwas held by all parties in England, except perhaps 
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a few individoals bere and there, that the possession 
of Constantinople by Russia, with a free entry for 
her fleets into the Mediterranean, would constitute 
a mfitarr and danger to Europe, and that a similar 
d ang e r would arise if Russia possessed by treaty 
such a right of interference in the domestic affairs 
of Turkey as would give her a \nrtual control of 
the Sultan's actions. But while all agreed that the 
possession of Constantinople by Russia would con- 
stitute a danger to Europe, there was a great 
divergence of view as to the probability of any 
descent on Constantinople being made. Any intej!* 
tko of taking or even occupying Constantinople 
was always disclaimed by Russia; and Lord Aber- 
deen and others, among them Sidney Herbert, con- 
sidered this disclaimer to be probably sincere, not 
because they had mucb belief in Russian disin- 
terestedness, but because they thought the Emperor 
Nicholas unwilling to incur the general hostility of 
Europe, and endued with sufficient patience to await 
a more favourable opportunity. A section, and no 
unimportant section, of the Cabinet took a very 
different view, and believed a descent on Constantinople 
to be fully planned and its execution imminent. This 
was also the view generally taken by the public and 
by the press, and probably even now the popular 
idea of the Crimean War is that it was undertaken to 
protect the Sultan from an attack on Constantinople. 
But it cannot be truly said that the war was under- 
taken to resist an attack which was never threatened, 
and probably never contemplated. All the Powers 
of Europe and all the members of the English Cabinet 
were at one in their determination to oppose a Russian 
attack on Constantinople, and the only difference 
of opinion among them on that subject was ast to the 
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tcT or less probability of such an attack being 

made. 

U was far otherwise with the other threatened 

r. Any amount of conflicting opinions might 

as to the degree in which the terms of a diplomatic 

gement did or did not give to Russia an undue 

influence over the internal administration of Turkey. 

It was apprehension of this danger, not that of a 

descent on Constantinople, which brought about the 

interposition of the Western Powers in the differences 

the Porte with Russia. That danger might have 

, and with the exercise of a little more patience 

ould have been, as effectually averted by negotiation 

by war. All the Great Powers of Europe, England 

luded, agreed that Russia had a right to demand 

some guarantee for the future observance of promises 

made to her, but which had been broken ; and all 

le Great Powers, Russia included, were agreed that 

no power should be given to Russia dangerous to 

independent sovereignty of the Sultan. The 

estion was how to arrange terms which would 

tisfy both these conditions. It was clear that the 

mperor of Russia would accept a settlement pressed 

him by the united concert of Europe; and an 

i-important object, therefore, to all who desired 

;ce was the maintenance of that concert 

It is impossible to review in detail the nego- 

liations which occupied the six months subsequent 

to the rejection of the Vienna Note without perceiving 

that, had they been prolonged, terms would have been 

ultimately arrived at, which Austria certainly, and 

Russia probably, would have agreed with England 

u4 France in pressing— and if necessary in forcing — 

xpon Russia, and which Russia would have in that 

OBc accepted. But this did not suit either those who 
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mgement He assured Lord Westmorland at 

iQtz that he asked for no new rights, no increased 

thority, that he desired nothing for the protection 

bis co-religionists but what was already conceded 

him by treaties, and the status quo established by 

treaties. He could, he said, now do nothing 

kt remain passive, and wait till the just pretensions 

had put forward, as a security for the rights he 

;ssed by treaties, were accorded to him. ^ At the 

je time he, through Count Nesselrode, urged 

ount Buol to propose that the original Vienna Note 

^ould be signed by the Porte, and that the Powers 

>uld sign a declaration that what the Emperor 

iired was only for a general guarantee of the im- 

lities already granted to the Greek Church, and 

it he asked for nothing which could in any way 

ejudice the independence or rights of the Sultan 

which would imply a desire to interfere with the 

temal affairs of the Porte. What he desired was 

strict maintenance of the status quo in all matters 

tpertaining to the Orthodox Greek Church, and a 

}niise to make that Church participate in any future 

Ivaatages which at any time subsequent to the 

£sent, the Sultan might be disposed to grant to any 

Ither denomination of Christians.* 

These proposals were not closed with, and that 

or sufficient reasons. It is true that the course 

Bggested was substantially the same as that which, 

the first receipt of the Emperor of Russia's 

fusal to accept a modified Note, it had been 

'ititended by England and France to impose upon 

the Porte ; but the publication of the Russian 

Itepalch analysing those modifications had so dis- 



' Lord Westmorland to Lord ClarendoB September 37th, 1853. 
' U<n, September 28th, 1853. 
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inviting the conclusion of an armistice and a treaty 
on these bases. 

Meanwhile, on October 22nd, Lord Stratford had 
prepared the draft of a declaration and new Note " for 
the use of the Conference," whilst other drafts of 
these instruments accompan>'ing Lord Clarendon's 
instructions of October 24ih were sent from England 
to Vienna. Count Buol not unreasonably preferred 
his own scheme to that suggested by England, rightly 
observing that it was based on an overture of the 
Cabinet of Sl Petersburg, and that therein lay one of 
the best chances of its acceptance. Now that war 
between Turkey and Russia had begun, a Note could 
not restore peace, and be thought any Note from the 
Porte should be addressed to the Conference rather 
than to Russia. He consequently declined, without 
further discussion, to support the English proposals 
at Constantinople ; while the French Government, on 
the other hand, flatly refused to adopt Count Buol's 
scheme, which it considered would certainly be re- 
jected by the Porte, and would convert a question of 
European interest into one to be settled between 
the Porte and Russia. On November 20th, after 
much correspondence, a complete understanding be- 
tween the four Powers was, however, re-established, 
a Note agpreed to for presentation to the Turkish 
Government by the Ambassador at Constantinople, 
and a protocol signed, which, with the Note, was 
communicated to the Turkish Ambassador at Vienna. 

But, after all, that Note was never presented to 
the Porte, the Ambassadors at Constantinople having 
already devised and presented one on their own 
account, and much precious time was lost in discussing 
their relative merits. Although Count Buol was in- 
dignant at this substitution, he in the end agreed to 
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make the best of what had actually been done, and 
H^uld not then be undone, and on January 15th the 
^terms on which Turkey was willing to make peace 
*ere approved by the Conference, and were forwarded 
by it to St Petersburg, with an intimation that the 
Conference considered them fitting conditions for 
kwceptance by Russia. These propositions laboured 
^winder one great disadvantage at St Petersburg — a 
disadvantage which terms elaborated at Vienna or 
Paris would not have had : they were known to 
have been mainly prepared by Lord Stratford, and 
were therefore sure to be regarded suspiciously by 
ke Emperor Nicholas. It was hardly to be expected 
hat Russia should accept them exactly as they stood ; 
>r indeed were they proposed as an ultimatum. 
There was therefore nothing extraordinary in a pro- 
i\ being made to amend them. Count Orloff was 
despatched to Vienna, mainly in hopes of securing a 
promise of the neutrality of Austria, in the probably 
impending war — a promise which he failed to obtain. 
But he was also the bearer of counter-propositions in 
i~eply to those put forward on behalf of Turkey by 
the Conference on January 13th, and on leaving Vienna 
On his return to Russia he expressed his willingness to 
«~ecommend the Emperor to send from St Petersburg 
X.O Vienna the preliminaries of a peace based on the 
jaropositions of January 13th; to authorise M, de 
Ikleyendorff, the Russian Minister at Vienna, to 
introduce into them any modifications thought neces- 
sary by the Conference, to the consideration of which 
they would be submitted; to consent that these 
preliminaries, if approved, should be sent without 
delay to Constantinople ; and to agree that their 
acceptance by the Porte should be followed at once 
^B by an armistice, the immediate evacuation of the 
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by tbe Russian troops, and of 
Se> by dbe Engtish and Frcncb fleets. 
Tbe Eaperor of tbe Fretidi ver>- truly observed 
if Coant Orioffs stig]gestions were adopted, the 
qiif^inn of tbe dispute between Russia and Turkey 
ints IB kis opnriow settled, because every point of 
coo s c qi i e oce had been guarded by tbe propositions 
of January tjth, the substantial acceptance of which 
was to §orm the basb of the suggested arrangement 
M ewi t lKi esa. be joined England in acting as though 
vo sodi overture had been made, and, without 
waiting to see the promised proposals embodying 
it, the two Governments despatched to St. Peters- 
burg a summons to tbe Emperor Nicholas to evacuate 
tbe Prindpatities before a certain day^a summons 
which was, in fact, a virtual declaration of war. The 
messenger bearing it reached Vienna at the same 
time that the Russian proposals founded on Count 
OrlofTs report arrived there, and was detained, more 
or less grudgingly, till those proposals were seen 
by the Conference. They were pronounced by it to 
be inadmissible, and the messenger of war proceeded 
unchecked upon his way. 

These " inadmissible " proposals (not offered, be it 
observed, as an ultimatum) but slightly differed from 
those which the Allies had themselves proposed. They 
did so only in the following particulars : 

In Article HI. of the Russian project of treaty, after 
the enumeration of the firmans, by which privileges 
have been conferred on Christian communities, the 
words " nommement en ce qui conceme le culte et les 
6glises du rit Grec " are added ; and when tbe privileges 
of the Christian Churches are mentioned, the Russian 
project adds "droits et immunitds." In the draft sent 
from Vienna, it is provided that the firman in question 
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was to be communicated to the Powers and to Russia 
specially : the Russian draft adds that it shall also be 
annexed to the treaty. 

t Article VI. of the Russian project provides that, on 
le evacuation of the Principalities, the Black Sea and 
osphorus shall be evacuated simultaneously by the 
i^lish and French fleets, — a condition not found in 
le Vienna project. 

Article VIII. of the Russian counter-proposal pro- 
vides that the Russian and Turkish plenipotentiaries 
should meet at a place to be designated by them. The 
Vienna project had suggested that the place of meeting 
should be named by the four Powers. 
These differences are slight, and are eminently such 
might have been removed by negotiation and dis- 
iission.' At every fresh stage of the proceedings 
Kussia had conceded something, and it was probable, 
ay, almost certain, that she would concede still more. 
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■ It is not easy to contest the reaaoniag of the Rusjsiaa Government 
Oa t]us point. 

In the last attempt just spoken of, which preceded our rupture 

the West, the Imperial Cabinet did not reject the conditions of 

ice proposed by the Porte, but it considered itself justified in dis- 

^ua3ing tlieni. Since the Turkish Government had been allowed to 

Hiodify an act put forth by Europe, accepted by us, and presented as 

•« alttiiiatuin, we might well claim the right of discussing a project 

trbieii had, it is true, the approbation of the Conference, but did not 

*iBinat^ from it. The Porle had been asked on what conditions it 

OOBsent to make peace. The Conference approved these con- 

aod communicated them to ua. Was it forbidden to us to 

tzatnine Ihem and to express our opinion ? Or was the Porte to be 

Ihe sole arbiter in this debate ? Of the seven points included in the 

Turkish proposition, the last two were beyond the question. They 

nSeaed to the renewal of the arrangement of 1841 and to the internal 

terdopment of the Turkish administration. We neither rejected them 

nor accepted them. They did not affect our quarrel with the Porte. 

As to the &rst five, we adhered to them with two reserves. To 

bcgiii with, the evacuation of the Principalities (simultaneously with 

i| of the Straits) was to be not the first point, but the last. It 
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Few will now venture to assert that the negotiations 
came to an end on account of any irreconcilable 
deadlock in them. They came to an end because 
the Western Powers had already determined on war, 
in every case but that of absolute and unconditional 
submission on the part of Russia. The grounds of 
this determination, and of the rupture resulting from 
it, must be looked for, not in the exhaustion of 
negotiation, but in events external to it. 

It was those events and their consequences which 
made war inevitable. Both Russia and the Western 
Powers must in turn incur the blame for steps 
each of which rendered negotiation' more difiRcult, 
and a peaceful settlement less probable, but which, 
once taken, could not be recalled. The first of 
these steps was taken by Russia, when, on the 
refusal of the Porte to enter into the engagements 
demanded of her, not only did Prince Menchilcoff 
bring his own special mission to the Sultan to an 
abrupt close, but withdrew from Constantinople the 
whole staff of the ordinary Russian Embassy there. 
An end was thus put to any further direct negotiation 
between the two Governments. Had the embassy 
been entrusted, as was at one time intended, to Count 
Orloff instead of Prince Menchikoff, it would proba 
have had a different termination.' 

was to be the consequence and not the condition of peace. In 4* 
rext place, negotiations were to be absolutely direct, and vieit to tikt 
place either at St. Petersburg or at Bucharest. There Jay the in- 
surmountable obstacle.'' — Diplomatic Study on the Crimtan Vie 
(Russian official publication), chap, vii., p. 4.36. 

' Such at least was the opinion of Count Orloff. Prince McnchikoS 
having in a letter to him expressed regret that Count Orloff had not been 
in tiis place, saying, " Vous auriez montr* plus d'esprit, vous annex cH 
sansdoutc, plusdesucc^s que moi," Count OrlofiT replied, " Non, je n'aunil 
pas montr^ plus d'esprit, mais probablcment j'aurais 6tft plus hetnctil, 
parceqtie j'aurais t\A plus conciliaut et que j'aurais pris plus sur raoi.* 
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The next dangerous step taken was the despatch 

f the French fleet to Salamis by the Emperor Louis 

apoleon on hearing of Prince MenchikofTs departure 

m Constantinople. The English Govemraent at 

lat time remained calm, and the quiet stay of the 

Irilish fleet at Malta went far to neutralise the 

irritation excited at St. Petersburg by the action of 

the French Emperor. 
Somewhat later a much graver and less excusable 

ulvance was made by the Emperor Nicholas, who 
reeled the occupation of the Principalities of Moldavia 
id Wallachia by Russian troops, with the intention 
holding those provinces as a material guarantee 
til he received from the Porte that satisfaction 
hich he required, and to which he deemed himself 
titled. Almost at the same time, and in fact quite 
idependently of this act of aggression, the English 

Government departed from its quiescent attitude by 

despatching the Mediterranean fleet to the neighbour- 

iWd of the Dardanelles, This step was taken against 
file judgment of Lord Aberdeen, who pointed out 
lut it would not save Constantinople, if, as Lord 
Barendon feared, a coup de main against it were 
bnlemplated by Russia, whilst it would release the 
tmperor Nicholas from obligations which he had 
Voluntarily contracted. 

" If you expect a coup de main" he wrote, " it is 
Dot at the Dardanelles that you can prevent it, . . . 
U we have good reason to expect an attack on Con- 
stantinople, and are disposed to quarrel with Russia 
the protection of the Turks, we ought to approach 
capital, or rather to enter the Black Sea, by which 
is any naval movement on the part of Russia 
»uld be effectually stopped. The only effect of such 
»lf-measures as are recommended would be to release 
Emperor of Russia from the obligations which 
has voluntarily contracted towards us, without 

,voju I. 13 
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pvc OS real gro- 
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woK^ of wisdom, but they were 
too catai aad dofnasaofute for men animated b/< 
jealous susp icion of Russia, or mflaenced by 
desire to satisfy popular clamour. 

Lord Clarendon, in pressing for the advance Of 
the fleets, wrote: 

"I recommend this as the least measure that 
wiO smM^ tiMk opinion and save the Government 
fromsbame nere after , if^ as t firmly believe, the Russian 
hordes pour into Turkey from every side. // may do 
somt good to omrstio^ which should not be our last 
consideration." 

Meanwhile, in spite of the injudicious steps taken 
on aU sides, the Governments of Austria, EnglaB4 
France, and Prussia succeeded in framing an arrangf 
ment for the peaceable settlement of the orig^iQat 
question in dispute between the Emperor of Russia 
and the Porte. Under it, the Porte would have signe<l 
a Note gi^-ing to Russia all that she had a right to ask, 
but at the same time, in the opinion of the Powers, 
completely safeguarding the rights of Turkey. This 
Note was accepted at St. Petersburg as a satisfactory 
settlement, but unfortunately the fatal blunder w»s 
committed of not, in the first instance, securing iht 
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assent of that Power by which the Note was to be 
ligned. That there were deH berate reasons for this 
ipparent oversight is not improbable ; but its results 
Here not the less disastrous. Full advantage of it was 
aken by Turkey to suggest mod ideations of the Note. 
The acceptance of these modifications was recom- 
Dended to Russia by the Four Powers, but declined 
ly the Emperor Nicholas on the ground that he could 
How no alteration to be made in the settlement which 
tad already been recommended by the Great Powers 
if Europe for his acceptance, and to which he had 
iready assented. Probably, had matters rested there, 
he signature of the Note, accompanied by a guarantee 
f the Four Powers as to its interpretation, would 
have been forced upon the Porte, or, in the event 
of its refusal, the Powers would have retired from 
iirther interference in the dispute. But the publica- 
fion in a Berlin newspaper, whether through an act 
&f indiscretion or treachery is not known, of a de- 
patch from Count Nesselrode to Baron Meyendorff, 
vbtch showed that Russia interpreted the Note in 
I sense different from that assigned to it at Vienna, 
nade it difficult further to press its acceptance on 
he Porte, and the idea of doing so was, after a 
^^■t hesitation, abandoned. 

sfeanwhile, the action taken by Russia was con- 
ciliatory and judicious, a fresh plan of accommodation 
being suggested by the Emperor Nicholas— a plan 
drhich has been already described when rapidly narrat- 
ing the course of the negotiations. This scheme was 
Ksentially the same as the plan of Note and guarantee 
hich had been proposed at Vienna. A few weeks 
sarlier, before the publication of Count Nesselrode's 
espatch, it would have been hailed with satisfaction, 
ut circumstances had now so changed as to render 
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it no practical solution. The prospect, however, of 
the possibility of any peaceful settlement created the 
utmost alarm at Constantinople, and led the Porte to 
take the step which, more than any which had pre- 
ceded it, aggravated the difficulty of the situation : it 
determined to declare war with Russia. Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, who had been directed to do his 
utmost to prevent this catastrophe, formally obeyed his 
instructions, remonstrated against the commencement 
of hostilities, and deprecated their prosecution, when, 
at a rather later period, he was directed to obtain a 
suspension of hostilities during the progress of 
negotiations. But he was not a man whose real 
opinions were readily concealed, and it was easy 
for the Porte to perceive that his sympathies were 
wholly on the side of Turkey, and that, while he 
did what he deemed to be his strict duty under 
the instructions he had received, he would not do 
more. He had great personal influence at the Porte. 
When he found any resistance to his wishes, or even 
hesitation to comply with them, he was accustomed 
to demand, as was his right, a personal interview 
with the Sultan, and seldom, if ever, had the Sultan 
been known to resist the pressure of his terrible 
insistence. He was urged by his diplomatic colleagues 
to try again the effect of a proceeding which had so 
often before proved efficacious. He coldly refused. 

" I replied," he wrote,' " that ... I could not per- 
ceive the slightest chance of any success to result 
from the proposed step. Were the Sultan, 1 observed, 
to comply with our advice, he would thereby expose 
himself to no small degree of embarrassment and 
even of danger. The order to summon a general 
council had emanated directly from the throne, and 
the resolutions submitted by that assembly for His 

' Lot4 Stratford to Lord Clarendon, October 17th, 1853. 
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Majesty's approval had been unanimously adopted 
in accordance with the opinion of the Mussulman 
|>ublic. The Sultan could not therefore accede to 
our representations without placing himself in flagrant 
opposition to the chief notabilities of his empire, 
WDo had expressed the national sentiment, and also 
in contradiction virtually of his own deliberate act. . . . 
Compliance might save'him from the immediate perils 
of war, but only at the risk of disturbing the public 
Iraoquiliity, and finally of losing both his throne and 
bis life." 

Can this be interpreted otherwise than as the lan- 
guage of a man who had, as he deemed, scrupulously 
ftilfilled his official duty of making remonstrances 
against the declaration of war, but who really be- 
lieved that the Sultan would do well to disregard 
them, and who therefore declined to take any step, 
^L however likely to prove efficacious in preventing war, 
^Bwhich had not been officially prescribed to him?* 
^f The Porte felt secure that, whatever verbal dis- 
approval might be intimated, it would not fail to 
deceive the practical support of England ; and though 
professing to delay for a fortnight the commencement 
of hostilities, took no efTective steps to prevent Omar 
I^asha from crossing the Danube and attacking the 
Hussian forces in Wallachia on the day originally 
appointed — if not, indeed, a day earlier. 

Meanwhile, in spite of these sinister events, an 
agreement between the Four Powers had restored the 
Concert of Europe ; and notwithstanding the obstacles 

' So at least thought those in the position best enabling them to judge. 

Ifiod LarA Clarendon writing to Mr. Herbert on September Uth : "It 

ll ^ttite clear that tlic Turlts don't want a settlement. The titular 

.Saltan is for peace, but the real Sultan (Stratford) thinks that now 

never is the time for putting an end to Russia. I am afraid 

is trouble in store for us." And again, somewhat later, he wrote 

' it is to Stratford'i amour propre froissi that the obstacles to 

moat be attributed.'' 
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thrown in the way of a pacific settlement by the 
action of the Turkish Government, there was now 
again a fair prospect of the settlement of the original 
dispute, when once more all the difficulties of the 
situation were aggravated by an unlooked-for event. 

On November sth Lord Stratford reported that he 
had prevented the despatch of a Turkish fleet to the 
Black Sea ; nor did he ever report that (with or with- 
out his previous knowledge) it had on a subsequent 
date actually gone there. A portion of it returned 
to Constantinople on November 25th, but another 
portion was left in the Black Sea, and on November 
50th was destroyed in the harbour of Sinope by a 
Russian squadron. Who was really responsible for 
the despatch of the Turkish fleet to the Black Sea, 
what were its objects, and how its entrance into the 
Black Sea escaped Lord Stratford's vigilance— or, if 
it did not, failed to be reported by him — are, 1 believe, 
still mysteries. Whether the inquiries on the first 
point, which were at once instituted, ever received 
an answer, 1 do not know. What I do know is that, 
although frequently repeated, they had not received 
any answer whatever in February, 1855, considerably 
more than a year later, from which time my personal 
knowledge of such matters ceased. 

The news of the battle, somewhat absurdly styled 
the Massacre of Sinope, lighted up a flame in England 
which there was no quenching; and from that time it 
is unquestionable that war was eagerly desired by the 
people, and that under the pressure of public opinion 
steps were taken by the Governments of England and 
France which went far to make it inevitable. Sir 
James Graham had already pointed out the danger 
of the instructions to Lord Stratford, which gave him 
a contingent power of sending the fleets into the Black 
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Sea. It was felt certain that he would exercise it It 
was falsely reported by telegraph that he had already 
aercised it, and the proposition of France that the 
fleets should enter the Black Sea and prevent 
Russian ships traversing it was therefore agreed to 
as the formal sanction of an act already performed 
I and consequently irrevocable. This was the next 
iloor to war, but there was still an opportunity for 
avoiding actual hostilities. Russia asked whether this 
veto was to be equally imposed as against both 
^^ belligerent powers, or against Russia only ? It was 
^■'Only on recei\'ing a reply in the latter sense that 
^■the Emperor Nicholas withdrew his ministers from 
^■London and Paris. 

^1 But even yet there was still a last chance of 
^■M-eserving peace. Negotiations had been going on 
all the while, and, so far as the settlement of the 
original quarrel between Russia and Turkey was 
concerned, had been going on successfully. On 
January 13th, 1854, terms of peace between Russia and 
Turkey, approved by all the Powers and accepted by 
Turkey, were forwarded from Vienna to St. Peters- 
burg. While they were still under consideration, and 
before any answer had been received from Russia, it 
was determined by France and England to summon 
the Emperor Nicholas to evacuate the Principalities, 
and to consider his refusal as a declaration of war. 
The step was precipitate, injudicious, and disastrous. 
HTerms had been sent to St. Petersburg, the acceptance 
^of which by Russia would, as the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon justly observed, put an end to all strife, and 
yet he agreed, if he did not actually propose, without 
waiting for an answer, to take a step which would 
render accommodation impossible. Thus to anticipate 
3e course of events was unjustifiable, and can only be 
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accounted for by fear of running counter to the war 
fever in France and England. The precipitancy with 
which the summons was sent was as injudicious as it 
was uncalled for. It fatally compromised peace, and 
it broke up the concert of Europe, which was the 
guarantee of peace. It served the interests of Turkey 
and those of Louis Napoleon, who desired for the 
moment an exclusive English alliance; but had it been 
delayed, it is almost certain that war might have been 
avoided, The Russian modifications, on the Vienna 
draft of preliminaries, inadmissible, perhaps, as they 
stood, were, as has already been shown, very slight, 
and might have been arranged.' Even if they had not, 
the summons ought never to have been sent till 
Austria was ready to support it, not only with words, 
but arms. True, the British Government thought 
they had secured this support, but in such a matter 
there should have been no room left for doubt Had 
the summons not been sent till Austria was prepared 
(as she was a few months later) to insist on the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from the Principalities, 
peace would almost certainly have been preserved, 
If not, the war would have been of short duration. 
The truth is that the final rupture was wholly due to 
the abrupt cessation of negotiations which, if carried 
on in good faith and with a belief in their honesty, 
might have led to a difTerent issue. But this belief did 
not exist, and the impatience of the English people, 
altogether generous, and not unnatural, if somewhat 
irrational, precipitated a decision. 

' "At the present day {1862) regret is fHt that we did not accept \ 
position just as it was offered to us by the Austrian Goveratnent. 
is neither the first nor the last time that expressioo has been gtv 
this regret during the course of this fatal crisis." — Diplomatic Study i 
the Crimean IVar, 1852—1856 (Russian official publication), chap, ril, 
p. 434. 
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On an impartial and distant view it is diJBcult to 
resist the conclusion that, whilst acting in good faith 
ourselves, we entirely misapprehended the quarters 
in which it was wanting on the part of others. 
Bad faith was suspected on the part of Russia and of 
Austria. The entire good faith of the latter Power has 
SDce been without doubt established. And it would 
certainly app>ear not only that there was no desire 
for war on the part of the Emperor Nicholas, but 
that the objects at which he really aimed at that time 
in Turkey were neither extravagant nor unjustifiable. 
^^We believed, or professed to believe, in the good 
^^Buth of France and Turkey, neither of whom really 
^Kdesired peace— the latter because it was perfectly aware 
that it would never again have so favourable a chance 
of entering into a contest with Russia with the support 
of European Powers, the former because it was an 
object to Louis Napoleon to be prominent and allied 
with us alone. For his purposes a " concert of 
Europe " was neither desirable nor favourable, and he 
, ifa erefore did his best to create suspicions of Austria, 
^B'hich Lord Cowley at Paris, and Sir G. Seymour at 
^SL Petersburg, only too greedily swallowed and too 
industriously spread. 

LjcI us now see what were the personal views and 

action of Sidney Herbert during this grave period. 

Mr. Herbert shared Lord Aberdeen's reluctance to 

sanction the advance of the fleet to the Bosphonis, 

tbou^ he did not foresee so clearly as the latter 

the disastrous consequences which it might involve. 

He w«8 one of those who, previously to the dis- 

cknure of the Russian interpretation of it, was 

ed to insist on the Porte's acceptance of the 

Note ; and when Sir James Graham, on 

iber 15th, wrote to him that ''Stratford Canning 
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is deeply responsible for the present embarrassing 
state of afi^irs, and in truth ought not to have been 
sent rback] to Constantinople at this juncture ; but I 
have a strong impression that in these days Europe 
cannot be involved in war on account of the phrases 
of a Note, and for the sake of the pedantry of 
a word-raongering and disappointed diplomatist," 
Sidney Herbert cordially concurred in the sentiments 
expressed. 

A few days later be received a letter in the most 
optimistic strain from Lord Palmersion, making light 
of the evils of war, and eulogising the Sultan and 
the Turkish Government as liberal, progressive, and 
beneficent.* 

There are few now who share the strange but 
honestly entertained delusions of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Stratford as to the regeneration of the 
Turkish Empire. The massacres of Damascus and 
Syria in i860, which called forth the reprobation 
and intervention of united Europe ; the massacres in 
Bulgaria in 1876, which led to the loss by the Sultan 
of three-fourths of what was then called Turkey in 
Europe; the massacres in Armenia in 1895 and Con- 
stantinople in 1896; the misgovernment and violence 
now existing in Macedonia, the growing corruption 
and anarchy in every province of the Ottoman Empire^ 
form a strangely ironica! commentary on assumptions 
that the Turkish system of government is " pro- 
gressively liberal " ; that under it the Christian popu- 
lation is safe from " oppression, vexation, and injury," 
and well aware that they are better off than ihey 
would be under Russian rule ; or that they owe 
gratitude to the Sultan for delivering them, by his 

' The letter is printed ,in Mr. Ashley's " Life of Lord Palmemoa,'' 
vol. it., |>. 36. 
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1 "liberal measures and progressive improvement," from 
"the arbitrary and tyrannical powers which the Greek 
clergy now too often exercise." 

Sidney Herbert neither shared the delusion nor 
admired the tone of Lord Palmerston, and noted 
with great alarm the rapid growth of the popular 
desire for war. In writing to his wife a few days 
later (October sth), after telling her that the Emperor 
of Russia had used very moderate language at Olmtltz, 

jiod was apparently vvrilling to accept the Turkish 

(fliodifications of the Note in substance, though not in 

'form, be added : 

•' { cannot say that I think anything else looks 
better. The public seems to think tnat there is 
^ ihing to do but to declare war against Russia, 
I when she is yielding the point in dispute, and 
ack the Turk, just when he acts contrary to our 
dvice ; and this without any guarantee on our part 
Obliging us so to act, and without any English or 
European interest at stake, if the question of the 
Note be adjusted, as I think it would be, or rather 
>Nrou)d have been, if the Turks could have been kept 
cmiet. I believe they, the Turks, expect to take 
Petersburg before Christmas!" 

On October 7th the Cabinet reassembled for the 
first time since the prorogation of Parliament. Lord 
Clarendon made a resume of what had since taken 
place, but ended with no specific proposal. Lord 
i Palmerston proposed that, If war against Russia were 
declared by Turkey, the French and English squadrons 
should enter the Black Sea, and send word to the 
admiral at Sebastopol that, in the existing state of 
things, any Russian ship of war found cruising in 
the Black Sea would be detained and given over to 
the Turkish Government. He was faintly supported 
in general terms by Lord John Russell, who, however, 
did not appear to his colleagues to be much in earnest 
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about it. Lord Aberdeen said the course proposed 
would necessarily involve war with Russia, and the 
immediate assembling of Parliament, and the Cabinet 
as a whole concurred with him. Lord Aberdeen, in 
writing to Sir James Graham, who was in attendance 
on the Queen at Balmoral, told him that — 

" the aspect of the Cabinet was, on the whole very 
good,— Gladstone active and energetic for peace; 
Argyll, Herbert, Charles Wood, and Granville all in 
the same sense ; Newcastle not quite so much so ; 
Lansdowne not so warlike as formerly; Lord John 
warlike enough, but subdued in tone. Palmerston 
urged his views perse veringly, but not disagreeably. 
The Chancellor said little, but was evidently peaceful 
Molesworth was not present." 

Sidney Herbert was one of those who strongly 
shared Lord Aberdeen's view that greater use should 
have been made of the disposition shown by the 
Emperor Nicholas at OlmQtz than was actually the 
case. And he was one of those who would have 
imposed absolutely on the Turks the necessity for 
abstaining from hostile operations during negotiation. 

The evening after the Cabinet of the 7th, he wTOte 
thus to Lord Clarendon : 

*' My dear Clarendon, 

"You have so much handwriting to read that 
I hesitate about adding a sheet of paper to the quantity; 
but a decision must be taken to-day which may lead 
to momentous consequences, and everything may 
depend on the manner in which effect is given to that 
decision by the instructions based upon it. I therefore 
write what it occurs to me ought to be kept in view 
in framing these instructions. 

H v/e are all agreed as to the objects in view. We 
must have a Power at the Bosnhorus holding the 
keys of the Mediterranean from tne east, which sh^ 
not be Russia, and we cannot allow Russia to encroach 
upon or undermine the Power which is there necessary 
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for us. We are not bound by treaty to interfere in 
this guarrel ; but we are bound by our own interests, 
and oy European interests, not to allow Turkey to 
be overbome. We are further bound in honour not 
to abandon Turkey in difficulties consequent on a 
course taken with our sanction and by our advice. 

" Bui if We can secure Turkey without war, we first 
preserve the general peace, and ward off eventualities 
which no man can pretend, foresee, or limit ; and we 
do an immonsp service to Turkey, inasmuch as war, 
even if " il, must exhaust her. The preparations 

ve pr«-<.ij >vrH drained her resources ; but to maintain 
icse forces through the winter and through a cam- 
next year will be destruction to her. I need 
int to Lord Stratford's opinion on this head, 
ell, we have now got to deal with two eventu- 

Cities. Two unexpected occurrences are announced 

to us simultaneously. While negotiations are still 
pending, war is declared by Turkey. While Turkey 
xs declaring war, the first sign is given of receding 
the part of Russia. 

That the Turkish declaration of war greatly 
ivates our difficulties no one can deny, it does 
destroy the possibility, but it greatly lessens the 
probability, of peace. It is a declaration on the part 
of Turkey that negotiations are at an end. Now, she 
wrms not negotiating, but we were, and we were the 
persons who bad the right to declare when negotiations 
nad become hopeless. Surely, if Turkey asks and 
accepts our aid, it must be upon our terms. She 
a perfect right to declare war, but the policy and 
iro of the proceeding is for us to judge of, if we 
to act in consequence. 
*• We have a right to say to Turkey, ' We have under- 
to procure you terms by peaceable means, if 
>le, and, failing these, to protect you in case of 
. but we prefer peace to war, if equally eflfective 
far our purpo&e, and you must not by unnecessarily 
hnatcning the latter make the former impossible.' 

•• I know that every allowance is to be made for 
Turkey, and this act is the act, not of the Sultan nor of 
kis ministers, but of the coflfee-houses of Constantinople 
acting on the fears of the former. This, however, only 
it the more important that we should hold our 
and ix>t allow the fanaticism and folly of the 
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rabble at Constantinople to supersede the decision] 
of the Cabinets of Paris and London. 

" I assume, however, that the declaration is a fa 
accompli. We cannot abandon Turkey, because i 
this instance she has acted against the advice an< 
remonstrances of Lord Stratford ; but we must taki 
care that we do not, by our conduct on the occasion 
stamp that course and fix it as necessarily puttin 
an end to negotiation and leading to war. 

" To send our fleets up the Bosphorus, to instrui 
them to resist any attack on Turkish territory, is lb 
indispensable and just course ; but that course, take 
alone, is equivalent to an approval of the declaratio 
of war, and, in the present temper of the Turks, wi 
act as an encouragement to them to begin fighting 
Should that be the result, there is an end to all how 
of a peaceable solution, and an end likewise to tra 
stren^h and ultimate stability of Turkey — for hi 
Constitution will not stand blood-letting. 

" I put myself in the position of an Opposition membe 
reading the blue-books ; for we must recollect thai 
once we are engaged in war, it will not be long befon 
the Opposition, now so warlike, begin to sing the 
blessings of peace. Our difficulty will then be to 
show that we took all, and the most effectual, means 
to preserve peace. The war feeling in this couiitr)' 
never long survives the commencement of hostilities, 
and at present we only hear the noisy part of the 
population. 

"Reading the blue-books, a bystander would say: 
' Here are your instructions in case of war ; but what 
efforts have you made .in Constantinople to prevent 
that war actually commencing ? ' I find here, to my 
great surprise, a report from Olmlltz of the Emperor 
having oHered to adopt the sense of the pnnclpsl 
modification proposed by the Turks. True, that 
modification gives to the Greeks something which 
the Roman Catholics alone had before ; but if the 
Turk is willing to give that — and Reschid Pasha has 
so written it — are we to insist on the Turks refusing 
what they do not object to grant ? At any rate, u 
this is not all we want, still it is a beginning. It is 
a rapprochement. How have you met it ? Have yoi 
reopened negotiations when, for the first time, Qa] 
light appears ? Have you endeavoured to indu( 
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Turkey to stay its hand ? and, while promising 
protection, which is rieht and just, have you impressed 
upon iheni the difficulties their last step has created 

natstep being taken in ignorance of the apparent 
_iclination to yield at GlmQtz), and urged them at 
all events now to stay their hand ? What answer 
can be made to this ? We have taken no step on 
the OlmOtz paper, except to say, rightly I think, that 
Ihe Vienna Note is now so blown upon, and each party 
JO committed against it, in one or the other of its 
two existing shapes, that it is hopeless to press it 
further. But we have oflfered no other alternative. 
Your proposal, sent privately to Lord Stratford, was 

nl, not very hopefully, before the OlmOtz news. 

" Now, I do not overrate the value of the Olmtltz 
paper. Except as an indication of a wish to retreat, 
It IS not good for much. But if we do nothing upon 
it, it will assume an immense importance hereafter, 
and we shall never cease to hear from Russia that it 
was a frank offer of concession, and from the public 
here, fearing or tired of war, that it is obvious that 
we had an opening of which we could have availed 
ourselves haa we chosen, and had we been sincere in 
wishing to preserve the peace. 
"And we are bound to try it. The Russians have 

jen throughout in the wrong, but it is not our 
interest to keep them there. We are not attorneys 
trving to keep an adversary at a disadvantage. On 
the contrary, if we get Russia out of a scrape, we get 
Turkey and ourselves out of one likewise. 

" It seems to me that our course will be incomplete 
and one-sided if we do not accompany our instructions 
for the operations of the fleet, first, with a full approval 
of Lord Stratford's conduct, in remonstrating against 
the declaration of war, pointing out the aggravation of 
our difficulties which it has produced, and instructing 
him to press upon the Porte the necessity of abstaining 
'rom any act of war so long as they shall be unattacked 

f the Russians fire the first shot, of course the whole 

losition is changed. Secondly, simultaneously with 
these instructions, while showing the reasons why 
the OlmOtz proposal is hopeless, and therefore inadf- 
missible, we should acknowledge the spirit in which 
it appears to be made and propose a new form 

lOthing can be better than your Constantinople 
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project), fixing all upon which the two parties seem 
now almost agreed, and omitting (hose parts which 
have no practical value or effect either way, but which 
are wounding to the susceptibilities of Turkey. 

" I do not say it will succeed. It will very likely 
fail ; but we ought to show that we have tried ; and 
then, if it fail, the responsibility will not be ours. But 
it will bf ours if it is not attempted. 

" We must remember that we are now specially 
bound to make this effort, inasmuch as we are not free 
from blame ourselves. The truth is, we blundered the 
Vienna Note. Baron Meyendorf, no bad judge, thinks 
that if the Conference had drawn that Note, as after- 
wards modified, it would have been accepted as readily 
as it was in its first shape. It was the origin of the 
modifications which ruined it- 

" My view, therefore, is this i that we ought with our 
fleet to protect Turkey from attack, that we ought to 
endeavour to prevent tier bringing on that attack by 
any act of war, and that we should endeavour to re* 
open negotiations with a view to a pacific adjustnaent 
in the interim if possible. 

" I am ashamed of this long letter, but 1 am anxious 
to put before you a part of the case which strikes me 
strongly, and which I thought was omitted in our 
dehberations of yesterday, 
"49, Be LARA VE Square; 
" Ocioder jtk, 1855." 

The next day another Cabinet met, which may be 
described in Lord Aberdeen's own words: 

" At the meeting of the Cabinet to-day instructions 
were agreed upon with reference to the position of the 
fleets at Constantinople and their possible emploj'- 
ment in future. This was very clearly limited to 
operations of a strictly defensive character It may 
be possible to preserve this distinction for a lime; 
but it is obvious that it will every day become more 
difficult to draw the line between defensive and 
offensive warfare. It is probable that before long a 
difference in the Cabinet may lake place, which wilTbe 
found irreconcilable, in consequence of some proposal 
of active hostility which would constitute this country 
a principal in the war. For the present, however, the 
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injtnjctions relating lo the fleets are satisfactory 

Rough. 
" it is intended to continue negotiations ; but unless 
E Turks can be persuaded to suspend hostilities, it 
es not appear possible to hope for a successful 
roult." 

Lord Aberdeen added that he — 

"was not satisfied with the tone or substance of the 
answer to the OlmOtr proposal. This, although not 
possible to be adopted in the manner recommended by 
Austria, furnished a verj,* useful element in any future 
^. p roceedings ; it was, however, treated as furnishing 
■■bther ground for controversy and dispute. The 
^Htspatch to l^rd Westmorland, in which the OlmOtz 
Hnroposal is answered, received some amendments, but 
^wili not advance the work of conciliation. To this the 
whole efforts of the Government ought to be turned ; 
and with a sincere desire to seek for a peaceful 
solution, it might still be found," 

Sidney Herbert left town again for Ireland im- 
mediately after the Cabinet, and was kept informed 
by letters from Sir James Graham of the transactions 
of the next few days : 

"AnMiRALTY, October \\lk, 1853. 

"My dtar Hf.rbert, 

"You know that my gloom is proverbial, and 

1 must therefore make some abatement from the dark 

shade of my colouring ; but 1 am not well pleased 

Ihe stale of affairs. I fear that Clarendon has in 

lin adopted the views of Palmerston and of Lord 

and carries his instructions further in that sense 

either the Cabinet or Lord Aberdeen approve, 

tl ts quite clear that we have shot ahead of the wishes 

and intentions of the Emperor of the French, and no 

direct communication has been made to Russia of the 

instructions given to our Ambassador and Admiral at 

Cbostantiuople. This omission appears to me to be 

serioas, and I wish it to be remedied ; but we have 

Mie so far already in the line of covert hostilities that, 

I see plainly, we are afraid of the immediate conse- 

ice of declaring the truth. Lord John remains 

14 
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in London mow till Monday. He has broached 
the significant proposal of assembling Parliament im- 
mediately; if he insist on this proposal, the effect 
and the intent are obvious and inevitable. 1 hope 
that we may be able to stave off so fatal a decision. 
There is no talk of an early Cabinet, but I know not 
that we are safer when we are separated. The pre- 
sence of the Queen at Windsor will give greater 
authority and power to our Chief. He goes there 
to-morrow. He really wields the whole power of the 
Crown, such as it is, if he think fit to use it ; and he 
commands the entire confidence and warm attachment 
of a large majority of his colleagues. This is no bad 
position after all ; and the advantage of it must not 
be tamely surrendered. I will write to you again 
to-morrow." 

"Octeder iji*. 1853. 

" Lord John remains in London, and has sent for 
Lady John from Scotland. I do not consider this a 
favourable omen. Lord Aberdeen went to Windsor 
to-day. I have not yet seen him since his return. 
There is an important new Note on the anvil, in lieu 
of the Vienna Note ; and the instruction to Stratford 
Canning, which will accompany it, may give rise to 
very serious discussions. It ought to assume the 
character of our Ultimatum, on v^ich the course to 
be taken with regard both to Russia and to the Porte 
on our part should be made to depend. Before it 
assumes this shape, I suspect that another Cabinet 
must be assembled, and that grave objections will 
be urged. I shall not fail to summon you by telegraph 
if it be necessary. You must hold yourself in readi- 
ness to start at the shortest notice. 

" 1 quite agree with you in opinion that the invalided 
soldier is well entitled to kinder and more generous 
treatment on his passage home than hu s. 

The terms of the contract must be altered, -ird 

expense will be incurred. The question is, On what 
Estimate shall it be charged ? But I have no doubt 
that the public must bear the necessary expense." 

"October itth, iSj}. 

"Lord A., after seeing the Queen y v, has 

resolved to accompany Uie new proposa. ... ._ Turk 
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with a strong intimation that he must yield to our 
advice. The Note is not yet finally arranged, and 
Oitst probably be submitted to the members of the 
Cabinet now in London. Palmerston will certainly 
present, and will probably dissent. Lord John is 
ere, and will remain ; for Lady John has arrived in 
ndon. There are at present only Lord Aberdeen, 
rd Clarendon, the Duke of Newcastle, and myself. 
*' 1 wish you were here ; and Gladstone's absence 
unfortunate. Clarendon has as yet given no notice 
of calling us together. I expect the notice any moment. 
If it be not given, the sign is favourable ; for in that 
case Lord Aberdeen's words will have been adopted 
with the acquiescence of Lord Palmerston and of Lord 
John. 

" In these circumstances you must decide for your- 
self about coming over." 



at 
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"October lyth, 1853. 

I have nothing either new or positive which I can 

repeat to you. The Note and the covering despatch to 

Stratford Canning hane fire; and the Futy still 

awaits the messenger at Marseilles. Lord Aberdeen's 

words of coercive warning to the Turk are under 

Palmerston's consideration, and he is unwilling to 

admit them. Lord John Russell seeks to modify them. 

1 am more sanguine in my hope that we shall arrive 

atan agreement without either a Cabinet or a break up. 

" I have appointed Sir Edmond Lyons to be second 

command on the Mediterranean. He has visited 

Sevfry port in the Black Sea, and is almost the only 

'^ngrisn officer who has circumnavigated it. My 

behef is, that this appointment will do as much as 

sending five sail of tnc line to the Sea of Marmora. 

Brunnow came here this morning and met Lyons by 

accident in the waiting-room, fresh from Stockholm. 

This U(c-(i'tete would not be thrown away." 



"October i8rt, 1853. 

"Things look better. I hope and think that there 

will be an agreement with respect to the warning 

to be given to the Turk. 

" Palmerston has consented to the substance, though 

)t to the words, of Lord Aberdeen's proposal ; and 
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Lord Aberdeen will not insist on the partictilar form 
of expression. 

" [ am glad that you are on the spot where your 
presence ts so much required, ano it wWi not he 
neoe&sary, 1 hope, to call you away for some time." 

" The question has now assumed a new shape. 
The recast Note has become so Turkish in its fresh 
attire, that there is little danger of its rejection at 
Constantinople, but much less chance of its acceptance 
at St. Petersburg, and Lord Aberdeen is now uneasy 
under the pressure of the other horn of ihc dilemma. 
He is disposed to take his stand on a requisition to 
the Turk that there shall be an armed truce while 
negotiations are pending. Whether Palmerston and 
Lord John will assent to this requisition is still 
uncertain. 

" There is a question also as to the prorogation of 
Parliament, whether to a day in the middle or end 
of November. The advocates of war desire an early 
day, the Friends of Peace a more distant one. 

"The Council is summoned for Monday next, at 
Windsor, at three o'clock. 

" 1 still somehow believe that for the present all 
differences will be adjourned, if not accommodated." 

" OeMtrnitd, 1853. 

" 1 enclose a note from Lord Aberdeen, which will 
show you how matters stood yesterday evening. I 
still hope that a Cabinet may be unnecessary, and 
trust the course which we consider prudent may be 
adopted by consent. But Palmerston and Lord John 
are somewhat jealous of each other, and when one 
makes a concession the other is disposed to hang back. 

" There is a Council at Windsor on Wednesday. 
Parliament will be prorogued till the 29th of next 
month. 

" France rather wishes nothing to be said I or done, 
and hopes, as I believe, that the Turks may gel a good 
licking; and then the Emperor will propose sending 
a French army to occupy both the Dardanelles and 
Constantinople! 

" The verge on which we stand is slippery, and 
the staff on which we rest is broken." 
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" Odober ■x'^d, 1853, 
"The Note and the course of proceeding have been 
settled without a Cabinet, by the concurrence of Lord 
Aberdeen, John Russell, and Palmerston. Concord 
exists here ; but while we are deliberating^, my belief 
~ that they are fighting in the East A licking may 
3ol the courage of the Turlt, and make him more 
amenable to reason. 
" I see no immediate hurry for your return. 1 shall 
>t write again, unless something unforeseen arises, 
efore I hear from you that you are about to return to 
England. 

" The fleets from France and England entered the 
>ardaneUes on the 17th.'' 

Lord Aberdeen wished to insert words in the Declara- 

on to be presented to the Porte by the Ambassadors 

the Four Powers which should give the Sultan 

plainly to understand that the support he would 

receive from England was contingent on his adoption 

f her advice both as to the form of Note sent out 

ing signed without alteration, and as to the cessation 

of hostilities during negotiation. But this he found 

could not be insisted on without breaking up the 

Cabinet (which would have meant immediate war with 

Russia), and finally he resolved to require the insertion 

of the following passage in the instructions to be 

riven to Lord Stratford : 

"Considering the assurances of support already 
given and the measures actually adopted by Great 
Bntain for the protection of the Turkish territory, it 
is indispensable that all further progress of hostilities 

^ should be suspended by the Porte during the course 
of the negotiation in which Her Majesty's Government 
ire at present engaged for the restoration of a good 
understanding between the Porte and Russia." 
This paragraph (again to use Lord Aberdeen's 
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" entirely acreed with the instructions already sent to 
Lord Stratford by telegraph and otherwise ; aiMl in 
case of the refusal of the Turks it laid the ground 
for reviewing the engagements under which we are a! 
present bound, and the course which it may be desir- 
able to follow hereafter. In short, it will give us ibe 
liberty of action we desire" 

Lord Clarendon did not object to this proposal, but 
it was opposed by Lord Paimerston and modified by 
Lord John, and was finally despatched in the following 
form: 

" Considering the assurances of support already 

S'ven and the measures actually adopted by Great 
ntam for the protection of the Turkish terntory, 
it is indispensable that all further progress of hostili- 
ties should be suspended by the Porte \jor a reasmahU 
Hmtil during the course of the negotiation in which Her 
Majesty's Government are engaged for the re-estabiish- 
ment of friendly relations between the Porte and 
Russia, Ittpof* Ae M$iderstaHding that no hosiiU mofemtnl 
is mmdt t^om tke pari of Russia."} 

The importance of these additions was not fully 
appreciated at the moment Liberty of action appeared 
to ha\TC been recovered, and a wholesome warning 
administered to the Turks^ On November and Sir 
James Graham wrote to Mr. Herbert that he was 
" certain that, if Stratford Canning only runs honest, 
peace is secure." But Sir James underrated the 
r«ources and ingenuity of the Turkish Government 
Full and fatal ad\^ntage was taken by the Porte 
of the qualifications. A fortnight was considered i 
*' reasonable " time for negotiation ; and the last phrase, 
by which Her Majesty's Government had meant to 
indicate any attempt of Russia to cross the Danube, 
construed literally, and made to apply to the 
offered by Russian troops in the Principa^li* 
to the operations of Omar Pasha on the nottb 
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de of the river, which he had crossed in spite of 
rd Stratford's official remonstrances. 
Nevertheless, in spite of difficulties, an important 
cp was taken in the direction of a pacific settlement 
y the signature of the protocol of December 5th. 
is protocol restored the concert of Europe; and 
fore the concert of Europe, if maintained, the 
mperor of Russia would without doubt have yielded. 
On November 29th Sidney Herbert wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone : 

" On Saturday last we took a real and good step in 
Cabinet by agreeing to the French protocol stating 
at, whatever be the result of the war between Russia 
nd Turkey, we cannot allow the territorial ctrconscrip- 
and ' 1 etat de possession que le temps a consacrd 
«n rOrient' to be altered. 1 think this is a good 
move ; it defines the limit and cause of our interference, 
lamely, the preservation of the status quo, and it tells 
he belligerents plainly that they are fighting for 
nothing, which may greatly cool their ardour. If 
Austria and Prussia sign this, it will be an immense 
coup, and will so mark the isolation of the Emperor 
that it iftKst have an effect on him. The tone of 
Austria is changing very much, and I am not without 
hopes. Louis Napoleon told the Austrian Ambassador 
that he would not send a man to Constantinople, that 
it would require 100,000 men to dislodge the Emperor 
from the Principalities, and that he could not afford 
it and would not do it ; ' but 1 can send 100,000 men 
lo the Rhine ; and 1 can — and if you side with Russia 
I can and will — set Italy in a flame,' Rather strong 
language, but I believe it has had its effect at Vienna. 

But while Sidney Herbert and other friends of 
peace were congratulating themselves on the improved 
prospects of a satisfactory and pacific settlement, news 
was travelling westwards from the Black Sea destined 
to frustrate all their hopes and not unreasonable 
expectations. I have at an earlier stage remarked 
>n the effect produced on the English mind by the 
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battle of Sinope. It gave strength to those within 
and without the Cabinet who, regarding war as certain 
and perhaps desirable, clamoured for its early com- 
menceinent. And not only this ; it shook those who 
had been till then the strongest advocates for peace. 
Sidney Herbert himself was not wholly free from its 
influence, but he still clung to the last vestiges of 
hop*. 

On December 28th, writing to Mr. Gladstone 0% 
the terms of peace between Russia and Turkey-^ 
which, already agreed to by the Porte, were to be seai^ 
to St. Petersburg by the four Powers for acceptance 
by the Emperor N icholas, he saj-s : 

"Dteemhtr zyd, 1853. 

" I had no doubt that the French would not only 
accept our proposal, but urge it warmly on the Turks. 
It is quite in the sense of their repeatedly <ie- 
clared opinion. I had, however, some doubt wfjether 
Clarendon would urge it on them with any great zeal- 
he seemed so little inclined to it I think for our own 
justification it ought to be tried, though 1 have little 
hope now of a pacific result. But the Russian power 
has been so underrated of late, and the Turkish so 
unduly magnified, that, once engaged in a struggle 
which will be far more severe than this wayward, 
unreflecting public choose now to think, there will be 
a great reaction, and these warlike gentlemen will 
begin to abuse us for not having done enough to 

E reserve peace. The Russian campaign in Asia has 
een triumphant. The Georgians have iought gallantly 
under Russian colours — militia and volunteers as well 
as regulars ; and the three victorious generals are all 
Georgians. This is very significant. Georgia is the 
best-governed province, because governed by the most 
enlightened and able man in Russia,' and I believe the 
army of the Caucasus to be one of the finest armies in 
the world. With Persia in arms against us, India 
disquieted, the Turks beginning by ferocity and 
fanaticism directed against the Christians to disgust 

' Prince Woronzow, 
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l^nd alienate public opinion in Europe, it is a bad 
^■rospect ; for except destroying the two Russian fleets 
^K we can get at them, I do not know what we can do 
^Kainst Russia." 

Parliament reassembled on February ist. Its 
meetings gave fresh stimulus to the cry for war. 
Nevertheless, there was at that time a far better pro- 
spect of a successful issue to the negotiations still 
foing on at Vienna than had been the case for many 
months. Count Orloff had pledged his Government to 
make proposals founded on the protocol of January 
ijth, 1854, His manifest desire for peace, the language 
employed, and his influence in the counsels of his 
vereign afforded grounds— and, as the event showed, 
ell-warranted grounds — for the expectation that 
e terms of peace embodied in that protocol would 
be substantially accepted by the Emperor Nicholas. 
Iven so late as February 12th Lord Aberdeen was 
Me to write, " I still say war is not inevitable — unless, 
indeed, we are determined to have it, which perhaps, 
for aught I know, may be the case." 

Unfortunately it was the case. The nation was 
benl on war. Its impatience disregarded and ren- 
dered of no account negotiations the complicated 
steps of which it did not follow, or care to follow. 
The popular voice demanded the commencement 
of hostilities, and deemed every moment wasted 
till they had begun. The House of Commons, 
though less urgent, was pervaded by the same 
spirit. A large majority of its members honestly 
shared the passions of the multitude. Others, what- 
ever their private opinion, feared to run counter to the 
(vishes of their constituents; while the purely party 
managers were only anxious to terminate a dangerous 
crisis by bringing the action of the administration into 
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ipatgn in Turkey in 1828-9 showed ihis antici- 

tion to be unreasonable. A march from the Danube 

Jthe Bosphorus is not so easily accomplished. But 

panic, though ill-grounded, was sincere, and ex- 

jded even to sotne of those who, up to this time, 

been the staunchest advocates of peace. Among 

5e was Sidney Herbert. 

K'in a memorandum written by him for the Cabinet 
drew attention to the travels of Marshal Marmont. 
that work the Marshal pointed out the ease with 
lich Constantinople might be defended against a 
ibined attack from England, France, and Austria, 
the equal ease with which it could be defended 
those three Powers if once in possession of it. 

l**The important point of this opinion," Mr. Herbert 
3te, " is that which refers to the Question of time. 
loever gets the position first will nold it If once 
Dssia reaches it and captures it, all the combined 
ces could do would be to blockade her from the 
editerranean— that is, confine her within, but not 
3el her from, or even molest her in, her newly 
iiquered territories. Everything must depend on 
he rapidity with which the troops of France and 
^ngland can be carried to the scene of action. The 
ne we have to do it in is measured by the time 
Dring which the Turkish lines — first, along the 
mube, and, secondly, along the Balkans — can be 
lintaincd. If Kalafat should fall^and great pre- 
irations are being made to overwhelm the Turks 
numbers on that point — the second line may offer 
Buch less resistance than the nature of the country 
>uJd secure were it occupied by an unbroken army, 
jere is great risk that when our troops arrive at 
be Dardanelles they may find themselves too late. 
In that case we shall be obliged to confine ourselves 
to blockading Russia, abandoning altogether the 
defence of Turkey," 

It is not easy to understand how the reluctance to 
Dmmence hostilities felt by those members of the 
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ROM ihe commencement of the Crimean War to 
the fall of Lord Aberdeen's Government, Sidney 
»ert filled the post of Secretary at War. But he 
not Secretary of State for War, The functions 
Je latter were in time of peace so completely 
hadowed and obscured by those which he per- 
;d as Secretary for the Colonies, that very few 
ons beyond the Hmit of official circles were aware 
such an officer as a Secretary of State for War 
Colonies existed. The staff of his office did not 
de a single soldier, and was entirely composed 
en well versed indeed in colonial affairs, but totally 
rant of military matters. He was universally 
m Bs Secretary of State for the Colonies. But 
m belonged all the higher attributes of the political 
tion and movement of armies on active service. 
hen war became imminent, it was at once recog- 
that, whatever might have been the case during 
Peninsular campaign at the beginning of the 
nry, it would, under the conditions existing forty 
later, be altogether impracticable for any one 
in time of war, to discharge, with any pretence 
ciency, the duties of the Secretary of State for 
and Colonies. It became manifestly necessary 
rate the two offices. It was Lord Aberdeen's 
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that tbe Dohe of Newcastle, wbo made an ex- 
l&aater, sboold retain that office, 
Herbert shottld become Secretary 
of State fcr War. Bat to the accomplishment of this 
wisk OB the part of the Prime Minister a double 
ohntarV was opposed. The Duke of Newcastle was 
IB actnal possessioo of the office, and he was naturaJIy 
■di'jpnrird to reitnqtiish that post, which, of the two 
be hdd, ocnqNcd the higher position in pubtic estioia- 
tion, and wa^ so kag as the war might last, of more 
consadenble iniportaDoe. But even had he been other- 
wise d isp o s e d , there were members of the Cabinet 
who thought that, in the event of the Duke of New- 
castle quitting the office, it should be filled by Lord 
P^lmerstoo, and who, though they could raise no 
objection to the Duke's retention of the post he held, 
were not prepared to acquiesce in the substitution for 
him of Mr. Herbert The Duke of Newcastle accord- 
ingly — unfortunately for himself and for the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged— remained Secretary for 
War. He was a roan of the highest integrity, great 
courage, good sense, untiring industry, and, in the 
opinion of highly competent judges, a man of larger 
grasp of mind and more statesmanlike character than 
Mr. Herbert- But he was deficient in the knowle<^e 
of men, making the strangest mistakes both as to their 
capacity and character. Nor had he that power of 
attaching men to him and leading them to work for 
him with real enthusiasm which was so eminently 
conspicuous in Sidney Herbert, who also possessed 
an instinctive appreciation of men and tact in dealing 
with thera which his colleague wanted. 

The office of Secretary at War was a comparatively 
subordinate one, its duties being thus defined by Sidney 
Herbert himself before the Sebastopol Committee: 
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running away. He appears to justify the opinion 
Kf' by the Duke of Wellington that the people of 

Bl ^ i liked a long butcher's bill. The Hon. member 
■■rants, not a great victory, but a great sacrifice of 
P^iuman life, f do not believe that is the general 
opinion of the people of England. I believe they 
kBejoice that this chain of forts' should have fallen into 
Hbur hands without such loss of life as would ornament 
"the pages of a Gazette, . . . 

" The Danube is blockaded, Sebastopol is blockaded, 
be whole coast of Russia is closely blockaded. Not 
ie grain of wheat, not one pounci of meat, not one 
irtridge, can be brought to tnem, except by the long 
>umey through Bessarabia by land. The distance to 
journeyed is so great, the roads are so bad, and 
so tedious is the operation, that by the time the 
bullocks with the carts have arrived at their destination 
a very large proportion of them have consumed all 
the provisions with which they started for the camp, 
and are reduced to so wretched a condition that they 
produce only a small and unwholesome supply of 
meat. These are not small results." 

Although the progress of the campaign enabled 
the Government to prorogue Parliament with credit, 

Bhe Session of 1854 was, on the whole, one unfavourable 
o the Government. In the House of Lords, which 
hen counted for more than it does now, it was 
uniformly successful ; but in the House of Commons 
\\ was less fortunate. 

Lord John Russell had announced during the 
previous year that the principal legislative measure 
of the Session of 1854 would be one of Parliamentary 
Reform. The Bill prepared in the autumn of 1853 
was strongly objected to by Lord Palmerston, who 
declined to accept its provisions, and resigned rather 
than do so. He provisionally withdrew that resigna- 
tion, on being informed that the details of the Bill 
were still open to discussion; and when, a month 

* Those in Circassia. 
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later, the Bill was finally adopted by the Government, 
without any alteration of the clauses to which he had 
objected, he did not renew bis tender of resignation. 
Some changes, though not those desired by Lord 
Palmerston, were, however, made, and Sidney 
Herbert's opinion of them, and of the Bill generally, 
may be gathered from the enclosed letter addressed 
by him to Lord Aberdeen : 

" WiLTox, /<«M««»y irf, i8$4. 

"I read Lord John's letter so hurriedly, with the 
hand of the clock staring me in the face, that I am 
not very sure that I am correct as to his proposals 
where a change is made from the plan first broactied. 

" This disfranchisement is, I think, right in principal 
and in amount, but it tends rather to the diminution 
of rotten than of corrupt boroughs. Where there is 
nomination, there is of course no corruption, for there 
is no struggle. The popular demand is for the 
suppression of corrupt boroughs, but that is nearly an 
impossibility, and nomination boroughs are no longer 
maintainable as a part of the Constitution as they 
were argued for before the Reform Bill. I think we 
can fight all this pretty well. 

" The redistribution is more difficult. I regret with 
you the small amount given to learning or learned 
professions. The number of counties gaining scats 
will look more agricultural than it really is; for 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, parts of Cheshire and Stafford- 
shire, and Middlesex are rather an aggregate of towns 
than counties in the ordinary sense. 

" I am not clear whether Lord John proposes to 
allow votes to be clubbed as plumpers. If so, these 
county seats will be fairly enough distributed. Am 
I right in thinking that he gives but one member to 
each of his newly enfranchised towns? If so, it will 
be a blot. Think of Birkenhead, Burnley, and Staley- 
bridge put on the same footing with Honiton, Tiverton, 
or Devizes, and in an inferior position to the smallest 
of the two-member constituencies! His leri it 

the Metropolitan members is quite right .1 ..e 

defensible. 

"As regards suffrage, on the whole I am for an 
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extension, and a considerable one. If we open this 
question, it ought to be so dealt with as to be closed. 
With this view, and for the prevention of future 
■ Reform Bills, I should allow no writ to be issued to 
jiny borough that falls hereafter below our standard 
of population and constituency. 

"There are, however, one or two inconsistencies 
in our franchise scheme. The main argument for 
lowering the county franchise to £10 is that what is 
good for the town is a fortiori good for the county, 
and that men living in unrepresented towns will be 
'compensated by votes for the county. But this 
argument presupposes the limitation of the suffrage 
to the ten-pounders in the towns, or else our new 
iix-pound men living in unrepresented towns will 
lave exactly the same grievance as the unrepresented 
ten-pound men now have, I confess I like inequalities 
and varieties in the suffrage, because the society to be 
t"epresented is composed of unequal and various mate- 
rials ; nor do I think it wise to assimilate so nearly the 
<:ounty to the town constituencies. The ten-pounders 
liave already too much power ; you will not now gain 
s real uniformity by admitting them to the county 
^"ranchise unless you admit the six-pound man too, 
Avhich nobody proposes. 

" I hope the Savings Bank franchise will not be 

^ omitted. It is a conservative franchise, more so than 
any other can be which is so low in mere property 
>'afue. The greater number you can include without 
<laneer, the greater is your safety. 

"I am shut up with a cold on my chest, and can 
scarcely speak, so I write in revenge, though probably 
obscurely enough, for 1 am stupefied." 

The draft of a Reform Bill was agreed to ; but when 
Ihe Cabinet reassembled three weeks later, a large 
section of its members, among whom Sidney Herbert 
yns, included, desired that its introduction should be 
postponed, on the ground that, as war seemed immi- 
nent, proper attention could not be given to a matter 
of such importance. This, however, was not the view 
of Lord John or of the Prime Minister. The Bill was 
"^ad a first time on February nth, and its second 
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the rank of Major-General being made only on 
le occurrence of vacancies in that establish- 
ment. 

These recommendations received the approval of 
a strong Commission appointed on Mr. Herbert's 
advice, and were carried into effect before the close 
of the year, the last General Brevet being gazetted 
on December 29th, 1854. 

The Government majority in the House of 
Commons, on all important questions, was still con- 
siderable, but it sustained a series of petty defeats on 
I subjects of minor importance. That these irritating, 
Land in the long run humiliating, attacks were success- 
^Kil was largely due to the wayward conduct and 
^wvcertain attitude of the leader of the House — Lord 
John Russell. Lord John had become thoroughly 
tired of the part which he had himself elected to per- 
form, and longed to be at the head of affairs once 
more. It was of no use to tell him that Lord 
Aberdeen could not, without reason, abandon, in the 
first months of the prosecution of a war for the de- 
claration of which he was responsible, the post he 
lield. It was as useless to remind him that his 
^Tolleagues, including many of his own old friends, 
V'ould not accept him again as their head. He ad- 
»nilte<l the facts, and apparently acquiesced in the 
»icasoning based on them ; but in his heart he did not. 
e may be acquitted of any active participation in 
le constant intrigues set on foot to supplant Lord 
Aberdeen and replace him by a successor at the head 
a pure Whig Government. Yet he was cognisant 
I them ; nor did he take any such decided steps to 
repress them as loyalty to his chief, so long as he 
cstensibly served under him, demanded. After the 
■withdrawal of the Reform Bill, he took little trouble 
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I of PartUa i eM t early in August, 
Mil eased , and was not abated by the 
at the conduct of the war, which 
of the siege of Sebastopol and 
OMdored by tte besieging force M 
in tbe oaontry. This discontent, a certain 
of wluch the impatience of the public for 
icsaks WDold in any case have rendered in* 
rritaWf, was greatly intensified by the disappointmeot 
of tbe false hc^>es raised by the circulation of a report, 
universally believed for some days, that Sebastopol 
had fallen, late in September. Forwarded by the 
English Consul at Belgrade, and apparently con- 
firmed by the authentic news of the victory at the 
Alma, the intelligence was received with the same 
credulity by Ministers of State and public men of all 
ranks as by the public Lord Aberdeen forgot hi* 
usual caution, and expressed his opinion that the 
news was true. The Duke of Newcastle, writing 
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Ir. Herbert on September 30th, mentions with some 
doubt that a telegram had — 

Jl* been received from Colquhoun at Bucharest, purport- 

"ng to be a letter from Omer Pasha that ' Sevastopol 

lUaqu^ par terre et par mer a succorabd.' 1 fear there 

can 

" God be thanked ! I stop to say that a telegram 
J»as this moment come from Stratford — a great battle 
the 20th on the Alma — the Russians driven in 
Sebastopol with heavy loss — our loss killed and 
>unded 1,400 — French ttie same. Victory complete. 
now am convinced Sebastopol has really fallen, 
rain thank Heaven 1" 



It over England bells were rung, salutes were fired, 
ingratulatory resolutions passed. The disappoint- 
icnt was the keener for the previous elation ; and, quite 
tionally but very naturally, the irritation of the 
ubiic at having been fooled vented itself on the 
lOvemment, which, as unreasonably but as naturally, 
s somehow felt to be responsible for the false 
lelligence. 

At the time of the declaration of war the Russian 

ies were assembled in imposing force on the 

anube. It was not anticipated that the Ottoman 

forces would be able to resist their advance, and 

uigaria was looked on as the probable field on which 

e first great encounter of the new European war 

ould be decided. The presence of two young 

nglish officers was, however, sufficient to secure the 

successful defence of Silistria, which had been besieged 

ly the Russians ; and the arrival in the Bosphorus 

of the allied armies, prepared to march to its relief, 

convinced Prince Gortschakoff that the siege must 

be relinquished. He was equally unsuccessful in an 

ttempt to drive the Turks, supported by English 

"gunboats, from Giurgevo, on the north bank of the 
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Danube, which they had occupied ; and on a summons 
from Austria to evacuate the Principalities — a summons 
which we should have done well to await before pre- 
senting our own — the Russian forces were altogether 
withdrawn from them by the Emperor Nicholas. 

In looking at the matter from this distance of time, 
it is impossible not to feel regret that overtures for 
the restoration of peace were not then made. In the 
south, the main object for which we were contending 
—the liberation of the Principalities — had been effected. 
In the north, the Aland Islands had been taken and 
occupied, the strong fortifications of Bomarsund de- 
stroyed, and the Russian fleets both in the Baltic 
and the Black Sea compelled to remain sealed up in 
the recesses of their fortified harbours. We had done 
enough fully to warrant us in offering terms of peace — 
so much, indeed, that it might be doubtful whether 
Russia would consent to treat She had been worsted, 
but t\ot humiliated, and it was highly probable that she 
wv^uUi t;vn consent to forego the chance of regaining 
l\\ jiul>*c>4ucnt military successes the advantages she 
luuj U^*:. But ii would have been well to try the 
ch,»rvv. 5o i;uic. however, was this deemed possible 
,;; :Itc ;"v.o. liu: not even Lord Aberdeen or Mr. 
\,i".v;vJs:o"c thv^ujjh: of proposing peace negotiations, 
,;'.'»• ;hc :o::":cr scrongly advocated the immediate 
\v:<«;\«u':> o: that cxp<?\iition to the Crimea which bad 
;;\«;'.? ;ho •••.-s: Nxn cor.:emplated in the event of the 
Kv;nn;,;:» u»;w* cvAcuatir.g the Principalities or being 
v":;\c;r :-,v:v ;hv"i: The expedition sailed, and at first 
;*N- >.;.;;v- j;v\s; ;.';-:v.:k" which had hitherto smiled on 
i'n" A'.l.cs xwsv, ;o .ittvT.d it. The difficult operation 
o; '.,;vv= v^ ;\\o .-.rv.v.cs on a hostile coast was suc- 
>Vnx,';;::\ ,;n\v:".;.\„>>>.v: : Ji jrrvit battle, where the 
Kv.ss\;:^> t^^o c\v: \ u>:\*:''.;*^' of position and numbers. 
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gallantly won ; a flank march of the most 
lous character was performed without disaster ; 
the armies sat down before Sebastopol in the full 
that a few days' siege would lead to its sur- 
render. Then came a check, a period of suffering to 
Army, and of delay in military operations. The 
je, which it was supposed would take only a few 
^ys, was continued during ten months; but in the 
of the exaggerated language currently used with 
regard to the "Crimean Disasters," it is well to bear 
iia mind that, in a military sense, there was never 
^^ "disaster" at all. The progress of the siege was 
^■layed — a delay all the more resented by the public 
^Kpause of the universal belief for a time obtained by 
Woe false report of its capture ; but though protracted 
beyond expectation, it was ultimately successful. 
During its course the Allies fought and won two 
pitched battles (Inkerman, November 5th, 1854, and 
[-aktir, June 2nd, 1855) and lost none. True it is 
It during the earlier part of the winter there was 
ich suffering from cold, from insufficient supplies 
food and clothing, and from indifTerent hospital 
jmmodation. That suffering was not greater, and 
the hospital accommodation, bad as it may have been, 
■was far better, than they had been in the forces 
engaged in the Duke of Wellington's Peninsular 
campaigns. 

When Parliament reassembled in December, the 
expression of dissatisfied popular feeling had to be 

K countered. Parliament had been summoned earlier 
in usual in order to pass a measure urgently de- 
manded by Lord Raglan, and to which no serious 
pposition was anticipated. 

recruits obtained for the Army were, generally 
ting, so young as to be quite unfit to encounter 
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Ihe rough service which awaited them in the Cnmea : 
they died there, as Lord Raglan himself expressed 
it, "like flies." In these circumstances he earnestly 
pleaded for the enlistment of a few regiments of 
adult Germans — Hanoverians, if possible — to replace 
the gaps made by disease and hardship in the ranks 
of the Army. 

The employment of mercenary troops has always 
been distasteful, and rightly so, to English feeling; 
and when the Bill to give effect to Lord Raglan's 
wishes was introduced into the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Newcastle in a sound and sensible but 
not very effective speech, this prejudice, skilfully 
worked on by Lord Derby and other leaders of the 
Opposition, was sufficient, when combined with the 
vague dissatisfaction and disappointment felt at the 
progress of events in the Crimea, to raise a formidable 
obstacle to the Bill, which only passed the Lords by a 
majority of twelve. It was reserved for Mr. Herbert 
in the House of Commons to turn the current of 
opinion, and roll back, for the moment, the advancing 
tide of discontent. 

In the debate on the second reading of the Bill, 
Sir John Pakington brought against the Government 
many charges : — that it had acted without any distinct 
plan, and that, such as it was, that plan was an 
unjustifiable one ; — that the Army was too small, and 
was ill-appointed ; and that the Government neglecte<i 
to reinforce it. All these accusations Sidney Herbert 
repelled with no little skill and with marked success. 
They had, indeed, been previously met and answered 
by the Duke of Newcastle; but while the facts and 
figures and reasoned arguments of the Duke had 
only extorted a species of judicial assent from ihose 
who had carefully followed him, Sidney Herbert's 
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vigorous sentences raised enthusiasm ; and when he 
sat down, the great mass of the members of the 

kuse were, for the time being, ready to maintain 
t the Government had done all, or nearly all, that 
could be expected of it. 

Mr. Herbert showed that, from the beginning, the 
war had been conducted on a distinct plan : first, to 
secure the Dardanelles; next, to defend Constantinople; 
then, Constantinople being safe, to defend the line of 
the Balkans; and, lastly, to strike a blow at some vital 
part of the Russian Empire. He pointed out how 
this plan had been step by step followed up success- 
fully. He dwelt on the striking fact that the instruc- 
tions to Lord Raglan to invade Russia and capture 
Sebastopol were sent two days after the siege of 
Silistria was raised, and that the unfortunate delay 
which retarded the landing of the troops in the Crimea 
was mainly due to the terrible attack of cholera which 
prostrated both the English and French camps whilst 
at Varna. He had no difficulty in showing that large 
reinforcements had been sent out in monthly increas- 

Ej numbers, and he triumphantly established the 
possibility of providing at the commencement of a 
ir such reinforcements as could be secured later. 
" You may argue that these reinforcements were 
lall for a Power like England, that can pour out 
115 battalions like water. But, I ask, on whom rests 
Iie responsibility that England, at the commencement 
H a war, must make small wars ? Why is it ? It 
k because through every Government ancf every Par- 
pament we have always had the same stereotyped 
system of economy in military affairs, 

" 1 am speaking the whole plain truth in this matter. 

I am as much to blame as any one. I have held for 

^iome years the responsible situation of Secretary at 

/ar, and I know what have been my own short- 

omings in this respect; but this, too, I know, that 
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whenever I have brought forward, as I have done, j 
what are called Peace Estimates, I have constantly 
been met with motions for large reductions, I say, 
therefore, that it has been the fault of all Parties, all ' 
Administrations, every Parliament ; I am afraid I can- 
not give my assent to any exception, however eager 
I may be to do so. I have seen Administrationsg 
formed of various Parties, I have seen them taking 
different courses on almost every conceivable subjec _ 
but on one they have agreed, and that has been tf^^^ 
one to which 1 have alluded— one of improvidetj/ 
economy. What has been the result ? 

" At the commencement of the war we had to mate 
means, and to create an Army and to use it at the 
same time. ... It is a difficulty which you have to 
encounter when you have to make an Army at ihe 
same time that you are to use it. Recollect this: we 
have few well-seasoned soldiers in this country. 

" See the difficulties we have had to encounter. 
We have no conscription in England ; we have no 
compulsory service wnatever in England, except for 
internal defence ; we have to trust entirely to the 
voluntary system. You cannot make an Array as 
other nations may. You cannot make an Army by 
a stroke of the pen, or by an Ukase raise 100,000 
soldiers. We must get men willing to come. But, 
on the other hand, when they do come, you have 
got the materials which no conscription in the world 
can furnish : you have got for your materials men, 
not dragged from their reluctant homes against their 
wills, and from their peaceful pursuits, to be forced 
into scenes of blood and scenes of horror to which 
they were averse ; you have got free men— men 
animated by high spirit, full of adventure, full of life, 
full of ambition — men whom no suffering can break 
who can never complain that one hardship or sufferis 
to which they have been exposed has been force 
upon them by a tyrannical GovemmenL You have 
had that difficulty; but you have had another— at 
least, when we are talking of augmentation we have 
had a difficulty which has pressed very much uoofi. 
us ; for some time emigration to a great extent 
been going on from this country, and more espociallj 
from the sister country, Ireland, where it has drie 
up the sources of our military supply. You ha? 
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had great prosperity in trade and agriculture, and 
consequent demand for labour, and all that would 
not be in favour of the recruiting sergeant. But 
when I look back to the records of history, and see 
what were the means by which in former wars we 
attempted to get men— how we persuaded men into 
the militia by a bounty of ten guineas, and drafted 
them out of it by a bounty of eleven guineas, and, 
after all, we could only raise 24,000 men in one year 
— and when I look at what has been done during 
this the first year of the war, I must confess the 
contrast is not unfavourable." 



He exposed some of the exaggerations and mis- 
•tatements made, and showed how wholly illusory 
were calculations based on the number of " bayonets," 
from which it was deduced that Lord Raglan's Army 
had dwindled to 16,000. Counted in the same way, 
the Duke of Wellington would be held to have had 
only 18,000 men with him at Waterloo. Sir J. 
Pakington had censured the absence of tents after 
Alma. Mr. Herbert showed that every regiment 
had tents in abundance, and that their not being in 
the first instance brought over to the Crimea was 
due to a deliberate purpose and a sound reason; 

•' But let me put another question, and let any one 

Ijudge whether Lord Raglan is to be blamed. He 

[Vnew that they had to meet a very powerful army, 

which had entrenched itself, and it was very obvious 

that within a short time of landing, and probably 

,at the time of landing, they would have to meet 

ran energetic, determined, and skilful enemy. Lord 

Raglan might have brought all his tents, but then 

he would nave left behind him all those battalions 

I the space for which would have been taken up by 

' Ihe tents, A powerful force is stationed at the Alma, 

(and nothing can be done until their position is 

t forced or turned. Now, if the result of the battle 

I of the Alma, instead of being a glorious victory, had 

' been an undecided success in consequence of the 

Want of two or three battalions, the expedition 

VOL. I. 16 
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would have been lost; and what would then have 
been said of Lord Raglan ? It would have been said, 
'Why did you fill your ships with ambulances anc 
tents when you had men, and such men, lying idle 
at Varna? You were going upon an expedition 
in which you knew that the first blow was every- 
thing, and to take men with you, and plenty of 
them, should have been the one and only considera- 
tion.* But now the battle of the Alma has bee 
won, it is easy for the right honourable genileraar: 
to say that it might have been won with fewer me 
Just so." 

In dealing with complaints made as to the hospttai 
establishments, he did not deny or attempt to palliate 
defects, but he proved that their number and iro- 
portance had been grossly exaggerated, and left 
every hearer convinced of his determination to Sft 
right, at any cost, whatever might be amiss. An 
eloquent and heart-stirring description of the great 
battle fought at Inkerman, the detailed accounts 
of which had only reached England a week or two 
previously, touched the feelings and roused the 
pride of his hearers, and a spirited rejection of 
Sir J. Pakington's proffered support appealed to 
the fighting instincts of his party : 

" He [Sir John Pakington] says, however, that he 
gave extraordinary powers to the present Govern- 
ment, whom he thought incapable of using thera with 
wisdom, prudence, or foresignt. If that be his rule, it 
is not mine. If we are to derive any advantage from 
this strange proceeding on his part, I reject it; if 
he thinks the Government incapable of carrying on 
affairs, it is not his duty to entrust them with power, 
but to transfer it to some other men more tiotiet 
and capable of conducting affairs, so as to satisfy 
himself and the country." 

For a time the Government was saved, to a grea' 
extent through Sidney Herbert's exertions. Ti'f 
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Foreign Enlistment Bill passed, and Parliament ad- 
umed till January 23rd, iSsS- 

During this short recess, the various forces repulsed 
for the moment by Herbert's speech again gathered 
bead. It is not easy to reproduce the daily fluctuating 
impressions of any past period of time. Conclusions, 
more or less accurate with regard to its events and 
the actors in them, have been arrived at and accepted, 
and it is diiBcult to believe that they did not always 
prevail As a fact, the public estimate of living men 
and the public appreciation of the transactions of 
the day, vary from hour to hour, and are in a large 
degree formed by influences little connected with 
the real merits of the case. 
The pages of a diary, if honestly kept and honestly 
iled, preserve, however, some record of the fleeting 
loods of the moment, and from Journals which have 
betrn published relating to the winter of 1854-55, *nd 
from the columns of the daily papers, we may 
form some estimate of the follies and cruelties ad- 
Tocatcd by public opinion, and of the mistakes and 
which gained general currency and belief. Of 
Journals, Grevtlle's is probably the most in- 
ting and important, though those of Lord 
Malmcsbury, Reeve, and others are not without their 
value. Greviile, reflecting naturally the colour of his 
oivii ', condemns Lord Raglan in terms which 

lie* ^^. jL'quently ashamed to have expressed, and 

recorded opinions which at a later period he admitted 
t9 be erroneous. Others as loudly condemned what 
ifcey termed the inaction of the Government, and the 
ke^t of absurdity was reached when Mr. Roebuck 
nmfided to the Duke of Newcastle his belief that 
Prince Consort was in league with Russia, and 
in her interest, hampering the efforts of the 
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Army in the Crimea and of the military authorities 
at home. 

Lord John Russell watched the rising storm with 
apparently little dissatisfaction, and viewed, with 
toleration at least, the manifold intrigues, for the most 
part abortive, which, in such a state of things, were 
repeatedly set on foot to disunite and destroy the 
existing administration. 

On January 21st, 1855, the Cabinet adopted a scheme 
drawn up by Mr, Herbert for the formation of a Board 
consisting of the heads of the different military 
departments presided over by the Secretary of State. 
On the following day, Lord John circulated a 
memorandum proposing an extension of this Board, 
so as to include the Board of Ordnance, which he 
suggested should be discussed at the next Cabinet. 
But that discussion never took place and that Cabinet 
was never held ; for on the 23rd, the day on which 
Parliament reassembled, he resigned his office of 
Lord President of the Council, on the ground that 
he could not defend in the House of Commons the 
conduct of the war by the Government of which he 
was a member, and for the acts of which he, equally 
with its other members, was responsible. 

Lord John Russell had anticipated, as indeed he 
had good reason to do, that he would succeed Lord 
Aberdeen as Prime Minister, whenever that statesman 
found himself able, without injury to the Government, 
to retire. Had peace been preserved, this transfer of 
power would have been quietly effected ; for though 
the Cabinet was, as a whole, averse to the contemplated 
change. Lord Aberdeen had succeeded in persuading 
most of its members to consent to it, and would in 
the end have overcome the obstinate opposition of 
Mr. Gladstone to the suggestion. But peace was not 
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preserved, and Lord John Russell himself admitted 
that Lord Aberdeen could not " run away " after the 
commencement of the war. But while Lord John 
admitted this, he could not reconcile himself to the 
situation. He became more than ever restless and 
uncertain of purpose, and often threatened to retire, 
though well aware that by so doing he would destroy 
the Government. He thus unconsciously made the 
realisation of his wishes even more difficult than it 
would otherwise have been ; for many of those 
members of the Cabinet (including some of the most 
distinguished of his own particular following) who 
in September, 1853, had been ready to accept him as 
their head were a year later firmly resolved not to do 
so. Of this, however, I do not believe that Lord John 
was himself at all aware. 

Early in January, 1855, Lord John made a short 
visit to Paris, where his wife's family were then 
assembled. He returned to England on the i6th, 
and attended a Cabinet held on that day, at which, 
according to Lord Clarendon, he appeared in un- 
usually high good humour. On the 22nd he suggested, 
in a memorandum which he sent to Lord Aberdeen, 
a modification of Mr. Herbert's proposed Army Board, 
which he said he would bring forward for considera- 
tion at the next Cabinet. 

On the following day, Parliament reassembled after 
its adjournment for Christmas. Mr. Roebuck gave 
notice of a motion for a Committee of Inquiry into the 
conduct of the War. Lord John, professing himself 
unable to meet such a motion, sent in his resignation 
to Lord Aberdeen the same evening. 

That a motion for inquiry would be made must 
have been as well known to Lord John as to 
every one else. On being told by Lord Aberdeen 
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that it was supposed a vote of censure would be pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Peel, he congratulated himself 
that it was not Sir Robert's father he would have to 
meet, but gave no hint that he was unprepared for 
the encounter. If he had made up his mind not 
to oppose such a motion, common fairness to his 
colleagues required that he should have intimated that 
intention to them. His resignation, if dissatisfied 
with the acts of the Government, would have been 
perfectly justifiable. His defence of acts for which, 
so long as he did not resign, he was equally respon- 
sible with his colleagues, would have been equally 
intelligible. The course which it was not open to 
him, without damage to himself, to pursue was to 
remain a member of the Government up to the last 
moment that he could do so without criticism in Parlia- 
ment, and then to resign, not on account of difference 
with his colleagues as to the policy which by remain- 
ing in the Cabinet he had condoned, and for which he 
was himself responsible, but because it was attacked. 
But this, unfortunately, was the course that he adopted. 

That Lord John did not act with conscious treachery 
may safely be assumed ; his whole character belies 
such a suspicion. But it cannot be denied that he 
acted in a manner most injurious to his own reputa- 
tion, and that if he had sedulously laboured to give to 
his proceedings an appearance of duplicity and intrigue 
he could hardly have succeeded better. 

It was unanimously resolved by his colleagues not 
to resign, but to face with a direct negative the motion 
which he had shrunk from meeting, although they 
were well aware that his secession had rendered defeat 
on such an issue well-nigh inevitable. Had the 
Government remained united, the motion would prob- 
ably have been met in the manner suggested by Lord 
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Palmerston in a letter to Lord John (published in 
Mr. Ashley's Life of the former),' and which well 
expresses the general feeling of the time as to Lord 
John's action. 

Feelings of honour urged the Cabinet to adopt the 
line they did, but as a matter of tactics that course 
was ill chosen, and it is by no means improbable that 
an adroit amendment to Mr. Roebuck's motion, open 
as it was to very obvious objections, might have met 
with success. As it was, when, on January 28th, Mr. 
Roebuck brought forward his motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of Investigation, it fell 
to Mr. Herbert, as Secretary at War, to be the first 
to speak against it on behalf of the Government. In 
doing so he not only laboured under the disadvantage 
of addressing a generally hostile audience, but under 
another of an unusual character. Mr. Roebuck's 
health was bad, and, finding himself altogether unable 
to make the speech he had intended, he contented 
himself by simply moving the Resolution for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, after having given utter- 
ance to little more than the opening sentences of a 
carefully prepared oration. Mr. Herbert, therefore, 
had not any definite charges to meet and deny, but 
had himself to suggest the charges which might be 
made, in order that he might answer them. Every one 
knows the prejudicial effect produced by voluntary 
excuses. In this unusual and trying position, Mr. 
Herbert acquitted himself with even more than his 
usual tact, good taste, and power. 

He began by kindly and sympathetic reference to 
Roebuck's illness, and then skilfully availed himself 
of an admission made in the few sentences he had 
uttered. Roebuck had said : " You have transported 

' Vol. ii., p. "JO. 
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by one correspondent to be too large, were by another 
deemed too small. The huts were said to be erected 
without nails and coats issued without buttons. 
Extraordinary and whoUj' false as these charges were 
they were believed nevertheless. He explained the 
re-modelling of the War Department, and announced 
that the Commissariat had been removed to its control 
from that of the Treasurj-. He dealt with the practical 
objections to such a Committee as was proposed — 
its utter inability to ascertain accurately either the 
actual state of things in the Army or to apportion 
blame or praise, unless all the military chiefs were 
called home to be examined, and its paralysing effect 
for the time, on the prosecution of even the most 
urgent reforms. Inquiry, however, into its own action 
the Government courted and ought to court. 

" It had been exposed to much obloquy and calumny, 
which some people said it should despise ; but 
however much and justly the calumniator may be des- 
pised, no Government in a country like this can afford 
to despise the calumny itself." 

He spoke in vain. Prejudice and passion reigned 
supreme, and the extraordinary exaggeration which 
pervaded the tone of the public mind is well expressed 
by the words of Henry Drummond, who followed Mr. 
Herbert : 

" I impute it to the gross incompetence of some 
men that a catastrophe has occurred miihotU a parallel 
m history ; that an army three times victorious 
has been left to perish — to be utterly destroyed — by the 
incompetence of those whose duty it was to have 
supported it." 

Speech after speech was filled with excited but 
honest indignation, fanned for party reasons by cooler- 
headed men, who sought to utilise an ardour of denun- 
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ciation which they were too well informed to share, 
I and secretly despised. Lord Palmerston, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Sir George Grey spoke forcibly against the 
motion, but the union of Derbyites and Russellite 
Whigs was too strong to resist. The Government was 
defeated by a large majority on the night of February 
1st, and Lord Aberdeen resigned the following day. 

Lord Derby, sent for by the Queen in the first 
instance, failed to form a Government; Lord John 
Russell who was next tried, underwent the humili- 
ating mortification of receiving from nearly every one 
of his late colleagues in the Cabinet an absolute 
refusal to serve under him as the head of another. At 
length the Queen sent for Lord Palmerston, who, as 
Lord Derby and Lord John had done before him, at 
once made proposals to Lord Aberdeen's friends to 
join him. 

Mr. Herbert was in favour of accepting these pro- 
posals ; Sir James Graham and Mr. Gladstone were 
against doing so. On the night of the 4th Mr. 
Herbert urged his own views in a forcible letter to 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Herbert to Mr. Gladstone. 

"Sunday Htgkt^ Fsbrutay 4/A, 1855. 

" My dear Gladstone, 

" 1 am very much disturbed about our position. 
There are some occasions in which the acceptance of 
office carries with it in vulgar estimation a certain 
amount of suspicion, and the refusal is held to be a 
prima facie eviaence of virtue. In the present instance 
it is exactly the contrary, and the national instinct is 
right. The only man who cannot accept office without 
suspicion is Lord John. Any others who now hold 
aloof on a great public emergency, and who, unable 
to form a Government themselves, refuse their aid 
to any of those who with their assistance could do 
it, will be held to be intriguing for their own ends. 
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My instinct tells me that this is a moment when we 
ought to be helping, not obstructing. 

" Lord John Russell's attempt to form a Government 
when the public feeling justly condemned him to a 
purgation for his late offences was an indecent 
contempt of a just public opinion. 

" Our attempt to stand aloof from the public service 
at a moment of great public difficulty will be mis- 
interpreted, perhaps, but condemned, and, upon the 
broad aspect of the case, justly so. We are not 
asked to form a new coalition, or if there be any 
novelty it is the exclusion of the man who was the 
most hostile to ourselves, and by his presence in 
the Cabinet gave the strongest party colour to the 
neutral combination. The Whigs nave discarded Lord 
John, principally because he had behaved disloyally 
to ourselves, and made any continued junction with 
us, so long as he was there, imposslBle. 1 cannot 
see on what public grounds we can refuse to continue 
co-operation, under circumstances of great difficulty 
to which we have ourselves contributed, to men 
who show this readiness to continue to act with us. 
The Queen said, and had a right to say, that she 
trusted others would sacrifice their personal feelings, 
as she was ready to sacrifice hers. My personal 
feelings are certainly in favour of entire abstinence 
from office. I have been for some time so unwell 
that I am conscious that without rest I run great 
risk for the future. But I am not the less bound, so 
long as I can remain in public life, and if I do so 
remain, to do my utmost for what seems to me the 
public welfare. 

"One of three things must now happen. I assume 
(which you do not) that Lord Aberdeen's Government 
is at an end. The circumstances of its extinction 
were such that its resuscitation, much as we may 
wish it, is simply impossible. First, then, either we 
shall continue to act with our late colleagues in a 
Government reconstructed to meet the peculiar ex- 
igencies of the moment ; or, second, our late colleagues 
will go on without us ; or, lastly, it must go back to 
Derby pur et simple, 

" I take the last first. 

" I am not one of those who exaggerate the different 
degrees of ability in different men. In the formation 
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of ministries circumstances are sometimes more power- 
ful than the men in producing successful results. But 
even if Derby had a sufficient number of good men, 
which he has not, what, after all, do we know of 
his intentions or feelings on the subject of the war? 
We know this, that the tone of the criticism of his 
party has been directed against the supposed Russian 
leanings of the late Government, next to that against 
its Austrian leanings, and in Disraeli, the moving 
spirit of the whole, we know of no principle but 
that of seizing and making capital of the popular 
feeling of the moment. We know that EUenborough 
is to be the War Minister, bent upon making the 
utmost of displaying on an European field his military 
genius. 

"As to joining him [Lord Derby], that is a sudden 
turn, a second coalition with men who have denounced 
all coalitions, and with whom we have been fighting 
night after night till Tuesday last. No public character 
can stand such rough usage as that. 

" Palmerston without us (I am now putting our 
own position entirely aside) may be, and 1 think will 
be, very dangerous (I think we made a great mistake 
the other day in not clenching Lord Lansdowne). 
Alone in a Cabinet, he would give a war impetus to 
our foreign policy which would be the greatest public 
calamity. The result of the Conference at Vienna 
will depend mainly on the composition of Lord 
Palmerston's Cabinet. He entertains honestly strong 
opinions as to the possible results of a Russian war. 
But even when he thinks strongly he is wonderfully 
pliable. When only Secretary of State he swallowed 
all his opinions on Reform rather than resign. No- 
thing could be more sincere or decided than those 
opinions were. His position as Prime Minister he 
will be still less disposed to give up or to hazard 
by disruption of the Cabinet. 

" I am putting the question now simply on the 
round of what is the course best calculated to secure 
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"Go on 1 think he will, under any circumstances. 
The prize is too great and his own time is too short 
to allow of postponement. If we decline, we must 
state why. We cannot talk about fidelity to this or 
that colleague. The country is thinking not of 
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colleagues or of men, but of War and Peace. I 
cannot name Lord Palmerston in the same breath as 
Lord Aberdeen as a statesman, still less as a Prime 
Minister, but one is impossible and the other possible 
and probable, and possibilities are what we must look 
to. Our reasons for not joining Palmerston must be 
public reasons. It is possible that by joining him we 
may keep him in a right course, and he can afford to 
make peace on easier terms than almost any one else, 
if he can be got to do it. It is of course possible that 
we may fail ; that is a matter for us to discuss and 
consider. But if we stand aloof, we must say why ; 
and if we state that we are for peace, or for a peace 
which he is not for, then we divide England into two 
camps, and encourage the Emperor of Russia to trade 
on our divisions and to hold out for terms far less 
favourable for us than those now under discussion 
even in their largest interpretation. In this way 
we should do immeasurable mischief. We should 
protract the contest and render certain a result less 
favourable to England. 

" 1 am putting one side of the argument all along, 
because you are in the possession of the other, I 
want you to consider the whole case. 

"Clarendon told Lord Lansdowne that his refusal 
to Lord John was very much influenced by the hope 
of continuing a Government in some shape with us. 

" The Whigs have acted on this feeling of indig- 
nation against Lord John and have virtually ostracised 
him. 

" The Queen and the country are in difficulties. If 
we can get any fair terms and a clear understanding 
on the Peace Question from Palmerston, shall we 
be justified in refusing to act with him ? 

" Looking at the combination in a party point of 
view, we shall have a neutral head of a Wnig and 
Peelite combination. If Palmerston will give us no 
satisfactory assurances, our course is clear. If he do, 
what reason can we give to the country or to our 
friends for refusing assistance in such an emergency ? 
Our friends, some few of whom I have seen, cannot 
even understand our doubts. They think we shall, 
if we do not mind, find ourselves classed with Lord 
John, and be thought to be trying to hold the balance 
with a view of becoming what the French call ' masters 
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of the situation.' In short, I look upon our position 
as most critical. 
" Excuse this long and hurried letter. 
*' I enclose a note from Clarendon. Palmerston 
^^ has announced a visit to-morrow morning. 
^H " The last words at Graham's this evening (where 
^" Lord Aberdeen was) were, ' It will require much 
r consideration.'" 



Lord Clarendon to Mr. Herbert. 
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" Grosvenor Crescent, 

" February ^h, 1855, 

My DEAR Herbert, 

I have had a long talk with Aberdeen, and 
much fear that he agrees with Gladstone, that he is 
the only proper head of a Coalition Government. I 
am far from disagreeing with Ihem, but the question 
is whether that is now practicable, and whether the 
war and the business of the country can be efficiently 
carried on by the present-late Government. If I 
thought so, 1 would ask no better arrangement, for 
I would not wish to serve under a more honourable, 
kind, and right-judging man than Aberdeen. 

" There has been a most unjust cry against him and 
Newcastle, but until some time has passed I am afraid 
that neither of them can form part of a Government 
writh advantage to themselves or the country. Would 
it be right, then, because the Government we might 
desire is impracticable, to render all other combina- 
tions impossible, which it will be if you and Gladstone 
and Graham decline to act with Palmerston (suppos- 
ing him to be charged with forming a Government) ? 
At least I shall think him hyper-rash if he makes trie 
attempt without you. There will then be Derby, 
again, and no mistake next time, but that in conse- 
quence of our inability to come to an understanding 
among ourselves will be utterly disgraceful to us, both 
at home and abroad." 

Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Herbert. 

•' February 4/A, 1855, 

" i^ mitCT tn id eight. 

" My dear Herbert, 

" 1 quite agree that an issue so grave as that 
joining Palmerston or not should be well considered, 
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and as we are to meet at Graham's to-morrow, at 
half-past to, for the purpose, I will not attempt to 
reply to your letter, which I have found on my return 
home at i o'clock from Lord Aberdeen's, whither I 
went after Lord P. had been here. 

"One thing, however, I must say: I put aside as 
altogether visionary the idea that, with whatever 
terms or understandings beforehand, we, minus Lord 
Aberdeen, (and especially in the absence of Lord John 
Russell), can impress upon a Palmerston Cabinet from 
within any direction of policy more pacific than the 
joint result of the ideas and wishes of Lord Lans- 
downe. Clarendon, and Palmerston, of whom, again, 
the two first will derive their inspiration mainly from 
the clearer knowledge and infinitely stronger will of 
Palmerston himself 

" I send your letter to Graham, that he may read it 
before we meet." 



On the following morning the three friends met 
at the Admiralty to discuss the question, and not 
agreeing, sent to ask Lord Aberdeen to join them in 
their deliberations. He declined to do so, saying that 
the question was one to be decided by themselves and 
on their own responsibility, according to their con- 
science. They would, however, take no denial, and 
a more urgent summons was sent him that mtd voce 
they agreed they could not come to a decision without 
his assistance. On his joining them, he advised that 
they should accept Lord Palmerston's offer. Never- 
theless, Mr. Gladstone and Sir James Graham remained 
unshaken in their reluctance to form part of the new 
Cabinet. Rather than separate himself from them, 
Mr. Herbert took, though reluctantly, the same course, 
and separate letters were written by each of them 
to Lord Palmerston, declining to accept office under 
him. Lord Aberdeen, returned home, but ill pleased 
with his friends, and remarking, not unreasonably, 
that when they insisted with such vehemence on his 
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giving them his advice, he had supposed it was because 
they meant to take it when given. 

Sidney Herbert, though he had agreed to act in the 
same manner as his friends, felt ill at ease, and, as 
the day wore on, became more and more dissatisfied 
with the decision to which, in opposition to his own 
better judgment, he had assented. Letters came in 
from friends which increased his dissatisfaction. 

The Duke of Newcastle wrote that he believed a 
great mistake had been made, " both as regards the 
public and yourselves," He admitted that some of 
the reasons arising out of the personal qualifications 
of Palmerston were shared by him, but thought that 
the dangers apprehended would be removed by joining 
him and aggravated by refusal to do so. 

From Lord Lansdowne Herbert received the follow- 
ing letter: 

Lord Lansehdwne to Mr. Herbert. 

"February <,th, 1855. 

"Mv DEAR Herbert, 

** I have been deeply concerned to hear of the 
determination adopted at the Admiralty this afternoon. 
I should not write, however, to say so, if it had 
not appeared to me that there are yet the means of 
averting what I must consider its disastrous effects 
on the country in depriving it of your services at this 
moment and that of others whose co-operation is 
essential, if not to the formation of any Government 
at this moment, at least of any that would be efficient 
and durable. 

" I have therefore been led to write to Lord Aberdeen 
this evening earnestly requesting him to reconsider 
any determination he may nave formed not to accept a 
situation in the new Cabmet, after having ascertained 
that there would be every disposition to make the 
proposition to him if he were disposed to consider it 
favourably. 

" I have been induced to take this step by a long 
conversation on the subject with the Dulte of New- 
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castle, who seemed to think it might remove all 
difficulty, and whose feeling on the subject is as warm 
and dismterested as my own ; and I mention to you 
what I have done in the hope that you will still keep 
your mind open on this most critical question, in- 
volving, as it does, the credit and the character of the 
country. 

" Believe me, yours sincerely, 

" Lansdowne." 



Mr. Herbert to Mr. Gladstone. 

" 49, Belgrave Square, 
" February ith, 1855. 

"My DEAR Gladstone, 

" I write a line to report progress. 

" Canning has just been here. He is on his way to 
Palmerston. He will commit himself in no way now. 
He thinks our course not inexplicable, but unex- 
plainable and wrong. He is going up to Argyll 
House after seeing Lord Palmerston. I enclose a 
note from Cook ' as a good specimen of the view of 
intelligent bystanders. 

"I do not know what has passed between John 
Russell and Palmerston. I infer from the latter's 
letter in answer to yours that he was about to make 
him an offer, and I mfer from his sending to Canning 
that John Russell has declined, and that there is room 
for, consequently, and a necessity for, non-Whig 
recruits, Lincoln seems to think there is a chance 
of Lord Aberdeen joining. I do not agree with him, 
much as 1 should rejoice at a denouement which 
would save our honour, which I cannot but feel 
is seriously compromised by the one taken this 
morning. 

" I am not yet clear as to what I ought to do. But 
with the opinions 1 entertain I feel that I am in a 
thoroughly false position. 

" Will you send me my letter to you of last night ? 
I should like to take a copy of it." 



' Editor of 7"fe Morning Chro»icle. He asked whether the effect 
of the Peelites refusing to join Lord Palmerston would not be to 
withdraw the public indignation from Lord John Russell and bring it 
on themselves. 
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Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Herbert. 

"Admiraltv, Ftbntary jM, 1855, 

" Midnight. 
"My dear Herbert, 

" I am not surprised at Cook's note. It is, I 
daresay, a true prognostication of what is in store for 
us during the next few days and weeks, and it is a 
natural view from a position outside the Government 
and the facts. 

"I hope with Sir J. Graham that if you think you 
decided wrongly this morning, you will not be pre- 
vented by any personal feeling from altering your 
mind. Tnat, however, is a slippery process. 

*' 1 will send you your letter to-morrow morning, 
but I do not keep your messenger to-night. On 
second thoughts, you are the best judge, so I will go 
home and get iL But pray go to bed, 

" Ever yours, 
"W. E. G." 

Sidney Herbert's growing conviction that he had 
acted wrongly induced him late at night to write to 
Lord Aberdeen as follows: 

Mr. Herbert to Lord Aberdeen. 

" Belgkave Square, 

"February $t/i, 1855, 
"11.30 P.M. 

" My dear Lord Aberdeen, 

" I am in great difficulty as to the course I 
ought to take. I am not satisfied that the decision at 
which we arrived this morning was the right one, but 
the contrary. There is an instmct about these matters 
which tells us the right and the wrong of a course 
better than all the reasoning in the world. 

"There existed up to last Tuesday a Government 
which was a good Government, to the best of my 
belief, but which was then destroyed in a manner 
and under circumstances which render its resuscita- 
tion impossible. 

"Three combinations have since been tried. 

'•The first pre-supposed a new coalition between 
what was the most hated in the late Government, 
and what was most abusive in the late Opposition, 
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a voite face so rapid and so damaging that no public 
character could stand it. 

" The second was on personal grounds (but those 
of a public character) most objectionable, 

"The third we have dechned on what I cannot 
help thinking an exaggerated estimate of public in- 
convenience or danger, but at any rate a danger 
which is very much increased by the very course we 
have taken. 

"Granville, I understand, is still holding aloof, and 
there is a fear, among the moderate Whigs, that 
Paimerston may be driven, through our remsal, to 
recruit himself among wilder and more dangerous 
men. 

" The moderate Whigs are men with whom we 
hold a great deal in common. They have behaved 
most honourably to us. Their conduct in ostracising 
Lord John on account of his breaking up our con- 
nection is entitled to practical acknowledgment at 
our hands. 

" We think a Paimerston Government dangerous to 
the Austrian Alliance. How can it fail to be so, if, 
by our secession, we fix upon it the very character 
which would deter Austria from co-operation with it ? 
" We hope for peace, and, if he chooses to try 
for it, there is no man who could make peace so 
easily as Paimerston. Terms would be accepted from 
him here in England which would be hooted at 
from you. I do not believe in the ' iron will ' and 
the inflexibility of Paimerston. On the contrary, I 
never saw a man so pliable, even when his pre- 
judices (which are far more unmovable things tnan 
opinions) are at stake. Witness the Succession Duty 
and the Reform Bill. And on foreign policy, ihougn 
he has occasionally talked about Poland, he has never 
embodied any of his ideas on the map of Europe 
in a proposal to the Cabinet, You say that fie 
gives up the fortifications at Sebastopol as part of 
the third point. 

•' Now, I quite admit that in negotiations the com- 
plexion of which necessarily alters every day, the 
tendencies and leanings of the negotiator are far 
better guarantees of a result than any written pro- 
lessions or stipulations on particular points ; but 
Paimerston is not to be Foreign Minister, nor is 
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he to be the negotiator; and if we were in sufficient 
force in his Cabinet, I confess I do not entertain 
much apprehension as to our power of keeping 
matters within proper bounds. Out of office, do what 
we will, we raise a peace standard, which would drive 
him for support on a war party. We show our hand 
to the Russian Emperor, and encourage him, by the 
evidence of our divisions, to hold out for better 
terms. We alarm Austria, by the declaration that 
his Government is not one in which we can repose 
confidence. 

" In short, I think Palmerston's Government will 
depend mainly on us for the character it is to bear, 
and which, having got, it would act up to : we propose 
to fix upon it the very character most dangerous to 
the State. Our own nonour and characters are in- 
volved in the course we are to take. Our retirement 
justifies the suspicion that we never were in earnest 
concert in the war, and that the John Russell section 
contained within it all the honesty and the vigour. We 
shall draw down on ourselves all the indignation now 
resting on Lord John, for selfishness and indifference 
to the public interests. If you join the Government, 
security would be givenj and our false step recovered. 
I do not deny that it is a great sacrifice to call on 
you to make — but in proportion to the greatness of 
the sacrifice is the greatness also of the appreciation 
of the service. I do not think it possible to render 
a greater one to the State. 

" I know that I am an interested party in asking 
you to consider the possibility of this course. I am 
m a position in which I never found myself placed 
before, I took this morning, against my own judg- 
ment, a course which does not appear to me to be 
defensible. The conjuncture was too grave a one 
to justify my adoption of that course in deference to 
the opinions of otners. But I do not see how the step 
can be retraced without a great alteration of circum- 
stances, and the existence of securities which did not 
exist this morning. But I do not do it for my own 
sake alone, or even principally. Gladstone's position 
is really far worse tnan mine, because the necessity 
for his services is so great, that his disappearance 
fi-om the Treasury Bench is so much the greater 
injury to the country. So of Graham likewise. This 
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is a great public emergency, and a case of a singularly 
exceptional character, and we must not be bound by 
precedents or routine, but must make sacrifices freely." 

Lord Aberdeen's reply was to the effect that this 
letter ought to have been addressed to Mr. Gladstone 
or Sir James Graham rather than to himself, for he, 
as Mr. Herbert was aware, entirely agreed with him 
in thinking refusal to join Lord Palmerston wrong 
and ill-judged, and was still ready to do all he could 
to make it possible. At the same time he gave an 
emphatic negative to the suggestion that he should 
himself form part of the administration (a suggestion 
which had also been made to him by the Prince 
Consort and by Lord Lansdowne), declaring that 
he would rather die than do so. 

The next day the discussion was resumed, and, 
thanks to Lord Aberdeen's strenuous efforts, all his 
three friends were ultimately persuaded to remain in 
office. They did so, however, upon slightly different 
grounds. Mr. Herbert continued in office because he 
felt it was the right thing to do, Mr. Gladstone because 
Lord Aberdeen assured him he " had confidence " in 
the new Government, and Sir James Graham because 
Lord Aberdeen " wished " him to do so. Mr. Herbert 
accepted in the new Cabinet the Secretaryship of 
State for the Colonies. Sir James Graham and Mr. 
Gladstone remained where they already were, at the 
head of the Admiralty and the Exchequer respectively. 

But strange to say, while Mr. Gladstone had guarded 
his acceptance of office by reservations as to Church 
patronage and sound finance, and all three had made 
stipulations on the subject of the impending peace 
negotiations, no understanding had been come lo on 
the subject of the appointment of the Committee of 
Inquiry. Lord Palmerston had told them that he 
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would try to get rid of it, and with this they seem to 
have been content. Always sanguine, he appears to 
have thought that he should have no difficulty in 
effecting this, and that the popular satisfaction at his 
appointment as First Minister would render the country 
indifferent to the establishment of any inquiry by a 
Select Committee. He speedily discovered, however, 
that the task was one which it was beyond his strength 
to accomplish. He attempted it indeed, but found 
that a comparison of himself to Richard H. after the 
suppression of Wat Tyler's revolt only made the 
House of Commons laugh, and quickly realised that 
however little he liked it, he must make up his mind 
to go through with the appointment of the Committee, 
or resign the position he had only just assumed. 

Those who had joined his Government in the first 
instance unwillingly were perhaps not altogether 
sorry to avail themselves of this door of escape, and 
Sir James Graham and Mr. Gladstone intimated that 
their objection to the nomination of the Committee 
under any circumstances was too strong to be over- 
come. The case was somewhat different with Mr. 
Herbert. That he was alive to the dangers of the 
Committee, but saw its appointment to be now in- 
evitable, and was prepared to face it, is sufficiently 
apparent from a note he addressed to Mr. Gladstone 
on the morning of the day on which a Cabinet was 
held for the final decision of the question. 

" If there is any chance," he wrote, " of the Cabinet 
being over sufficently early to make it possible for 
you to run up here, pray do so before the House. 

" 1 take it for granted that the Government will 
decide to allow the nomination of the Committee or 
some nomination of the Committee without limitation 
as to powers. At least I judge, from what I hear, 
that that is the general intention, and if so, we shall 
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find ourselves in a position of considerable difficulty. 
On the one side of the question stands the Committee, 
full of practical danger, and in that respect a reality, 
but for every purpose of investigation— ».?. every good 
purpose — a sham. On the other side stands the fact 
that the Committee had been voted and stood for 
nomination before we joined the Government, and 
that therefore we did it with our eyes open to the 
improbability of the House of Commons rescinding its 
vote to please anybody. 

" PS.— I am very much vexed at not being in the 
House to-night, as I wished to make a speech in 
answer to Lord Goderich's motion, which will require 
very delicate handling. The House is ignorant 01 the 
facts, and thinks that promotion from the ranks is a 
rare exception, instead of an ordinary practice." 

Illness unfortunately prevented Mr. Herbert from 
attending this Cabinet. Had he done so, it might 
possibly have had a different issue. Either the in- 
evitable would have been accepted, or a modification 
of the powers of the Committee, limiting it to an 
inquiry into the conduct of departments at home, 
would have been attempted. Sir Charles Wood 
wrote to Mr. Herbert a few days later : 

" I cannot help thinking, with you, that this catas- 
trophe might have been prevented. Gladstone spoke 
of a Commission — which I had thought a good thing; 
but it seemed to me to drop through in the Cabinet, 
and certainly Gladstone never pressed it, as a thing 
which would have made the difference of staying or 
going, 1 doubt whether it would have answered its 
purpose, but it might." 

But Sir James Graham and Mr, Gladstone were im- 
movable. They would take no part in the appoint- 
ment of the Committee ; they did not earnestly press 
for the substitution of a Commission; and although 
himself prepared to take a different course, Sidney 
Herbert would not separate himself from the two 
friends with whom he chiefly acted. Accordingly, 
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with a heavy heart and much misgiving, he resigned 
the seals of the Colonial Office, which he had only 
a few days before received. Having agreed to act 
together, the three friends made their explanations 
in the House of Commons on February 23rd. Mr. 
Herbert, who was still very unwell, referred shortly 
to his illness, and then remarked that Roebuck's 
motion was divided into two portions, between which 
he drew the widest possible distinction. That motion 
proposed to institute an examination into the state of 
the Army, and an inquiry as to the conduct of depart- 
ments at home. The House of Commons had the 
right and duty to institute the latter. He did not 
object to that portion of the motion, and would go 
before such a Committee. He had nothing to conceal. 
He would not say that he had nothing to regret ; but 
he had nothing to be ashamed of. He did not shirk 
the inquiry. He had regarded, he believed most men 
had regarded, the vote as a vote of censure, which 
would not be persevered in after it had effected its 
purpose. Lord Palmerston had so regarded it, and 
was of opinion it would be negatived without dis- 
cussion. But that appeared all altered, and if the 
Committee was to go on, he must consider not 
only that part of the resolution to which he was 
ready to bow, but that also to which he could by 
no means consent. The Committee was useless for 
examining into the condition of the Army — not only 
useless, but mischievous. A Commission on the spot 
might be of use ; a Committee in England could not. 
As a vote of censure its work was done ; as an inquiry 
it was a sham. He was told the demand for such a 
Committee was irresistible. He did not believe it. 
Men had voted for the motion, some for one reason, 
some another, and with little regard to the thing 
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moved for. The Government should have led in- 
telligence, not abdicated its leadership. 

Though he defended as best he could the course 
he and his friends had taken, he was ill at ease, nor 
can he have been much consoled by what Sir James 
Graham wrote to him on the following day : 

" Admiralty, 

"February 24/-*, 1855. 

*' I am anxious," wrote Sir James, " to hear how 
you are this evening. Last night must have done 
you good. Our case stood the test of discussion, 
and though \ regret the apparent harshness of our 
conduct towards Palmerston, who has behaved well, 
yet I am sure that our decision was necessary and 
right, and it is a consolation at all events to feel 
and cherish this belief 

" Only think of Lord John having accepted the seals 
of the Colonial Office ! I conclude that Palmerston 
will go to the House of Peers, continuing First 
Minister. But we know that Lord John knows how 
to dispose of Premiers in the Upper House when they 
stand in his way." 



And the following letter from Sir Charles Wood 
can only have increased his discomfort : 



Sir Charles Wood to Mr. Herbert. 

•' India Board, 

" Wednesday Evtnimg, 

"My dear Herbert, 

" I cannot refrain from pouring out my sorrow. 
I will say nothing on private grounds, because I am 
sure that, without any assurances, you will believe 
how sincerely 1 regret this separation. We may, and 
I trust we snail, remain united by the most friendly 
feelings for the rest of our lives, but the opportunities 
of daily intercourse are cut off, and that, trifling as 
it may appear, is no little matter in even the longest 
and oldest friendship. 

"But I do regret it, and more deeply than I can 
express, on public, mere public grounds. On the most 
general grounds, what an impulse to the present 
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outcry against aristocratic Government the events of 
he last three weeks have given ! From Lord John's 
esignation we have appeared (I mean by we, the 
persons in whose hands on either side of the House 
the Government of the country has been, and which, 
if whatever materials composed, is designated as 
aristocratic) unable to agree amongst ourselves, and 
have disgraced representative government in the eyes 
of the world. My own personal friend and party 
leader gave the first overt sign of this, and when we 
seemed to have emerged from anarchy we are plunged 
into it again. It is sad to think that from the dissen- 
sions of the chiefs of all parties, those who hate all 
chiefs derive strength, and the country suffers. Do 
not think that I mean it as a reproach to you, but I am 
ashamed of the figure which the first men in England 
have made during the last month. You have only 
put the finishing blow to it. I could shut myself up 
in despair, and renounce public life with pleasure. 

" On more confined grounds — here we have come 
to an end of that fusion of all the liberal bodies which 
has been a public object for years. If those of the old 
Whig party had gone, or two Peelites and one Whig, 
it might not have signified so much ; but whatever 
we your colleagues may know, depend upon it, the 
party will consider it as a move. 

"The aspirants for office, the excluded from the 
Whig Government, may rejoice at the loaves and 
fishes thrown open to them. I do not deny that 
there may be joy in the old coterie of Brookes, but 
the sensible and reflecting men of the party will 
grieve, and grieve deeply, 

" 1 am not of a desponding nature, but I do feel 
very, very uncomfortable, not for the mere present 
state of matters, but for what I think is a serious 
shake to any Government. 

"Any popular assembly with a popular feeling is 
a dangerous element if under no cneck, and we have 
now had no check on them for weeks, and shall have 
a weaker one than ever. 

" I don't think any man of sense could have been 
deluded with the notion of Palmerston's popularity 
doing any real good — I thought it a bubble, and told 
him so ; but the breaking up of Government after 
Government, formed and half-formed, in a time of 
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great political and public difficulty might reconcile 
one to an Imperial aespotism. 

" I perhaps ought not to have inflicted this on you, 
but I do feel so strongly that perhaps my feeling has 
run away with my discretion. 

"Sorry and grieved, unhappy I am more than I 
can say, and equally hopeless of seeing a. happy or 
even comfortable issue out of our difficulties. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

'" Charles Wooa" 



Lord Aberdeen disapproved of the action taken by 
his friends, and said so, but did not feel called on a 
second time to make their retention of office an object 
for the special exertion of his personal influence. 
Two of those friends, however, the Duke of Argyll 
and Lord Canning, retained office, and Mr, Herbert 
would have had his full approval had he also done 
so. In the interests of peace it is to be regretted 
that all the Peelite connection did not remain in the 
Cabinet. Had they done so, Lord John Russell, 
fortified by their support, would probably, when at 
Vienna, have been able to insist on the acceptance of 
the terms of peace which he himself thought should 
have been closed with, and peace would then have 
been made early in 1855. It is a melancholy reflection 
that the withdrawal from the Cabinet of Sir J. Graham, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Herbert may have prolonged 
the war for another year, and caused the loss of 
thousands of lives. 

Nor was their action unfortunate only — it was not 
easily susceptible of intelligible defence. Had they 
refused to enter office, whether from distrust of Lord 
Palmerston or a determination not to consent to the 
appointment of the Committee of Inquiry', their course 
might have been censured, but could hardly have 
been misunderstood; but having accepted office with- 
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out any preliminary stipulation or agreement on this 
subject, their leaving it was not logically defensible. 
The truth seems to be that Lord Palmerston's sanguine 
temperament led him to believe that his popularity 
would enable him without difficulty to get rid of 
the Committee, and that he succeeded in persuading 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir James Graham to think so too. 
But it is clear that no positive engagement on the 
subject was made, and the improbability of the House 
of Commons consenting to reverse a decision at which 
it had so recently arrived, ought to have been evident 
to all but those possessed in an unusual degree of 
the power of seeing things as they wished to see 
them. 

On the secession of the Peelites, Lord John Russell 
re-entered the Government, succeeding Mr. Herbert 
as Colonial Secretary. This fact, and the withdrawal 
of any check on the tendencies of Lord Palmerston's 
foreign policy naturally increased the distance between 
the Peelites and the Government. It is true that Lord 
John did not remain for many weeks a member of 
the Cabinet, but the fact of his having joined it pro- 
duced an alienation on the part of Lord Aberdeen's 
friends which was not healed by his subsequent 
retirement. 




THE withdrawal of Sidney Herbert and his friends 
from Lord Palmerston's Cabinet appears to be 
the proper point at which to inquire whether the 
members of the Aberdeen Government in general, 
and Sidney Herbert in particular, merited the censures 
cast on them, or were victims of an ill-informed, 
though honest, popular prejudice. 

There is no doubt that the Army of the Crimea 
underwent much suffering, both in the field and in 
hospital, and in so far as this was due to prevent- 
able causes, those who failed to perceive and to 
remove them must incur blame. We have already 
seen that, although not strictly a duty of his office 
as Secretary at War, Sidney Herbert did in fact 
undertake to a great degree the supervision of the 
provision and despatch of stores (not being war 
material) and the direction of the Medical Depart- 
ment, and thereby became to a great extent personally 
responsible for the measures taken to supply the 
Army with food, clothing, and shelter, and to secure 
proper attehtion and comfort for the sick and wounded. 
He therefore cannot escape from censure, if censure 
be merited, on the plea that his office did not give 
him, except very indirectly, any control over such 
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matters, or that he only shared the general re- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet. 

The points in regard to which the Government 
at home has been held responsible for the sufferings 
of the Army in the Crimea are chiefly three: 

1. That the expedition was sent, without deliberate 
forethought, on very imperfect information, and 
therefore ought not to have been sent at all. 

2. That the troops were insufficiently supplied 
with food and clothing. 

3. That the sick were neglected. 

The first of these charges was supported by the 
Report of the Roebuck Committee, which, by the 
casting vote of the Chairman, agreed to assert that 
the Administration ordered the expedition without 
adequate information of the amount of the enemy's 
force, the strength of his fortresses, and the resources 
of his country. But the assertion is not well 
grounded, and therefore not very difficult to disprove. 

Unquestionably the British Government did not 
expect the defences of Sebastopol would be found 
so strong as they proved to be, or that its resistance 
would be so protracted ; but the English Cabinet 
can hardly be blamed for a belief shared by the 
Russian Government and its generals, or for not 
discovering, before the siege began, defences which 
did not then exist. They were almost entirely 
thrown up by General Todleben after its commence- 
ment. Mr. Laurence Oliphant's assertion that in 
October, 1852, the land defences of Sebastopol con- 
sisted only of the Malakoff tower, may not be strictly 
accurate; but down to the summer of 1854 the 
fortifications, strong towards the sea, were on the 
land side inconsiderable. Of their condition and 
extent at that time the English Cabinet, to my 
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the hesitation displayed in the execution of its 
instructions. 

The next matter for consideration, and one with 
which Mr. Herbert was more intimately concerned, 
is that of Supply. 

Of warlike stores — which, after all, are the first 
requisites of a military expedition — there was no 
deficiency; and though the losses sustained in the 
hurricane of November 14th were enormous' no 
serious complaint was ever made as to their failure. 

The necessity for an adequate supply of food was 
fully recognised by the Government before the war 
began, and steadily kept in view subsequently.' 
The Army did not start without a good store of 
provisions. On leaving Varna for the Crimea it was 
accompanied by 2,196,547 lb. of biscuit, 448,136 lb. of 
raw beef, 330,200 lb. of salt pork, 272,322 Sb. of sugar, 
193,393 lt>. of rice, 130,080 lb. of coffee, 15,029 lb. of 
tea, 31,317 lb. of Scotch barley, 29,228 gallons of rum, 
and 5 5,000 gallons of porter* 

These supplies were well kept up from England, 
3,710,300 lb. of biscuit being sent out between 
September and December, and all other supplies 
in proportion. In fact, but for the hurricane of 
November i4tb, and the absence of a road between 



' No less than 4,000,000 cartridges went down in the Resolute, 

* " We must not forget that this expedition goes from London, the 
headquarters of vigilant public opinion, and that the health and comfort 
of the troops are judged now by a very different standard from that 
which prevailed on former occasions. . . . Whether, therefore, we 
regard the efficiency of the Army or the cost of the supplies, true 
economy requires that we should prepare and send forward these 
things beforehand, and not depend upon the chances of a timitcd 
precarious local market." — SirC. E, TrevetyoM, February [3th, i8j 

• Compare this with the equipment of Wellington's army in 
Peninsula and Costello's accounts of the unsatis&cd hunger of tbe 
men who broke biscuit for the Duke's hounds. 
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Balaclava and the camp, there would probably never 
have been any want of food at all. In that gale 
were lost 359,744 lb. of biscuit, 74,880 lb. of salt 
meat, 1 57 head of cattle, 645 sheep, 8,000 gallons of 
rum, 73,986 lb. of rice, 11,200 lb. of coffee, 1,1 16,172 lb. 
of com, 800,000 lb. of hay. Unquestionably these 
enormous losses did for a time produce suffering, 
but most energetic efforts were at once made to 
repair the effects of the disaster, and with the ex- 
ception of a very short period, the soldiers of the 
Crimean Army were better fed than any English 
Army had ever been before; far better than the 
French encamped beside them. 

General Estcourt wrote thus to Mr, Herbert on 
November 18th ; 

" Never was an army better fed. The ration is 
ample and most liberal, but the men cannot cook for 
want of camp kettles and for want of fuel. The want 
of camp kettles is their own fault. This expedition 
was looked upon so much as a sort of foray upon 
the Crimea, a hurried march, accompanied with severe 
fighting and severe marching ; but no one expected so 
long a job as this, and least of all a winter in this 
inclement comer." 



This, it may be said, was the testimony of an officer 
of the Headquarter Staff; but did that of the Times 
correspondent, Mr. Russell, who was certainly more 
inclined to exaggerate than to minimise anything that 
seemed like neglect on the part of the authorities on 
the one hand, or hardship and suffering in the ranks 
on the other, materially differ from it ? 

" The commissariat department of this Army, in 
spite of unforeseen calamities, in spite of deficient 
transport, of bad roads, of sea delays, of winds and 
waves, have continued to feed the men wonderfully 
well ; and I maintain, and will ever do so, that no 
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body of troops ever took the field with such an 
abundance of supplies derived from distant countries, 
and that no army was ever so well fed when away 
from their oH'n homes, as the present British 
expedition." 



That was the view of Mr. Russell, as conveyed 
in a private letter to Mr, Delane, by whom the above 
extract was sent to Mr. Herbert on December 12th. 

From the feeding of the Army we may pass to its 
equipment. 

Nothing roused public indignation against the 
Government more than the representations which 
reached England of the inadequate clothing of the 
troops in December, 1854, No doubt here, too, for 
a time, there was deficiency, but that deficiency 
was in great measure due to the same cause that 
so seriously diminished the supply of food — the 
hurricane of November 14th. In that fatal storm 
there went down, just outside Balaclava, 25,000 
fur caps, 8,000 seal-skin boots, 15,000 pairs brown 
leather boots, 40,000 water-proof capes, 40,000 fur 
coats, 1,500 paletots, 12,000 seal-skin mitts, 40,000 
leggings, 10,000 flannel shirts, 30,000 cholera belts, 
10,000 warm gloves. But, in spite of facts, ignorance 
and malevolence went on asserting that the Prince 
had been mainly loaded with military stores, and that 
her loss had no important bearing on the supply of 
clothing. The authorities at home knew better, and 
the moment the news of the disaster reached England 
by telegraph, which it did on November 28th, 1854, 
agents were despatched through the country to pur- 
chase up warm clothing similar to what had been 
lost. So quickly was this done, that by the time the 
particulars of the catastrophe arrived by post, the 
goods were ready for shipment, and were actually 
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despatched a day or two later. During the week 
which followed the arrival of the news of the loss of 
the transports, Mr. Herbert hardly slept at all, de- 
voting the whole of his time, both day and night, to 
the work of expediting supplies to replace those lost. 
Here again there was want for a time, but here again 
defects were made good so soon as they reached 
the knowledge of the Government. 

The subject of clothing was one which largely 
occupied the thoughts both of Lord Raglan and his 
StatT, and of the authorities at home. It had formed 
the subject of correspondence between Lord Raglan 
and Sidney Herbert before the expeditionary force 
left the Bosphorus,* and shortly after the battle of 
Alma, the Adjutant-General of the Army, General 
Estcourt, wrote' that — 

"There is another want we shall have to consider 
as soon as we get into Sebastopol — or rather as 
soon as we get out of it again. I mean clothing. 
The work in this country has been far more hard 
upon flesh and blood and wearing apparel than 
perhaps has often happened before. No tents, no 
coverings no beds, notmng to clean themselves with, 
and roughish work on September 20th, have com- 
bined to make us, officers and men — for the officers 

' X.ord Raglan, June 33rd, 1854: "The ivatch cloaks will perhaps 
be useful, if tfaey have arms and sleeves. But it would be dangerous 
its the presence of the enetny to place a man on sentry hampered in a 
cloak. The cavalry cloaks are very inconvenient things. They are 
afraid to let the men wear the cloaks because the arms are tiarnpered. 
The Russians have a capital great-coat, which ail wear — infantry, 
cavalry, soldier and officer, all alike, a thick cloth gray great-coat. 
The material is excellent. I think our great-coats too thin. All the 
Anny ought to have great-coals and no cloaks. The uniform being 
now more sensible, and shoulder ornaments dispensed with, we may, 
aad ought to have, a targe-sized great-coat for alt arms and ranks, 
not of the absurd short-^vaist shape of the Russians, but, at any rate, 
a great-coat." 

• Eatcourt to Herbert, October 13th, 1854. 
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have not fared one jot better than the men — a very 
ragged set Scfaakos are ibr the most part gone. 
Forage caps are worn out, coatees are r^ged, trowsers 
worse, shoes also. We shall want alfthese things 
for the winter, and I would suggest a handkerchief 
tokkh will wash for the neck." 

Sidney Herbert was able to reply that all these 
needs had been foreseen and provided for. With 
some exultation he pointed to the long list of stores 
already sent out in the Prittct, the CcUen FUtce, 
the JasoH, and other \'essels. But alast though the 
ships reached Balaclava in safety, the stores they bore 
were destined never to be applied to the uses for 
which they were intended. Lord Raglan had to write 
on November 23rd : 

" We have sustained a great misfortune in the loss 
of the Prince steamer. It was full of every kind of 
thing that we could want^ and I daily looked forward 
to the pleasure of notifying to the troops that each 
man should have a jersey frock, and then the tempest 
arose, and she and all she had went to the 
bottom." 

General Estcourt on the i8th wrote : 

"The forethought of you and your officers deserves 
our best thanks. Nothing is more wanted with us 
than warm clothing except houses and fuel to cook 
with. Our position is extremely critical. With yourj 
liberal efforts in full exercise you cannot relieve this_ 
Army from a winter of extreme hardship. I hate that" 
word — it is used so often when the circumstances do 
not warrant it ; but that is not so now. The guards 
of the trenches, the working parties, the various arraed_ 
and unarmed duties besides— general, divisional, anc"' 
regimental — ^are so severe on the men that they are 
worn out. Their clothes are in rags, and, as you know, 
they have no houses to get shelter in, nor fuel to cook 
their meals. A storm occurred on Tuesday which 
brought all our exposure to a crisis ; wind which blew 
down every tent and marquee, not excepting the field 
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hospitals full of sick. Rain and sleet fell and froze 
upon every one. . . . All day that lasted. Towards 
night they got their tents pitched again, but very few 
fires could be lighted. Either no food or uncooked 
food was all that could be had. Well, the sun is now 
shining again and things are looking cheerful ; but 
it is to be remembered that we lost many men on 
Tuesday night from exposure ; many horses too : they 
die, however, frequently from exposure and want of 
hay. And we have to lament the loss of a great many 
ships, transports, and commissariat ships, the Prince 
amongst them, with all your bountiful supply on board, 
the K€Soh(k with ammunition, divers, and a great 
many valuable things, which few people know and we 
do not publish ; you will know by application to the 
Board of Ordnance. You can also learn what has 
been lost in the Prince by reference to the bill of 
lading. It will distress you to think of all being gone, 
but I see that some things which you had ordered 
had not been sent off actually, so all that, at least, we 
shall get. The things of course we want are the jerseys, 
flannel drawers (long), worsted stockings, woollen 
comforters for the throat, caps to cover the ears, coats, 
great and smalt, trowsers, mitts, camp kettles, and we 
want fuel, which you cannot provide, and houses or 
huts. . . , There is no murmuring in camp ; not a 
word is heard ; the men come out of the trenches 
after twenty-four hours of duty under rain and 
extreme cold, and suffering as half of them are, 
men and officers, from diarrhoea, and find them- 
selves put again upon picquet after less than 
twelve hours off duty. I hear of cases where from 
some circumstances a man has been four nights in 
succession on duty and the like. Now, all this of 
course wears down the spirits as well as the health. 
The condition of the Army is as 1 have depicted it. 
The aspect is that of a set of ragged dirty fellows 

t;who look as if they had something serious on hand, 
^hich they mean to do, but under which they may 
sink too, 

" Now you can do little to help us. We want men^ 
50,000 between us and the French. We want warm 
clothing. We want heavier mortars and fresh siege 
guns, ours being nearly worn out. We want more 
ammunition for small arms as well as great guns. 
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We want fuel, houses, and we want forage — hay, 
that is." 

But a month later he was able to say ' : 

" The efforts you are makine, I must repeat again, 
are most generous, and when tne articles come ivnich 
you are sending, no doubt the men will feel a very great 
benefit Already they have jerseys, flannel drawers, 
and socks, not in the quantity each which you in- 
tended, but still in a certain measure, and they have 
expressed their comfort in them incidentally to many 
with whom I communicate. I do not know where 
to direct your attention next, you have been so 
thoughtful and have done so much. When the 
clothmg arrives, a very considerable improvement will 
be felt. At present, of course, rags are the order 
of the day for the upper garments, though the under 
are so much better than they were, and indeed very 
well. The caps will be a ereat comfort. The caps 
they now wear are very mucn worn out — forage caps, 
for very few schakoes are to be seen amongst those 
who landed in the Crimea with the expedition in 
September. Of course we are stiff about the preserva- 
tion of those things and all equipments amongst 
those who join us now. The capes, too, will be a 
great protection at night during the rains we seem 
destined to have." 

And a little later he was able to report that the 
men were well supplied with warm clothing. 

On this head, therefore, we must come to the 
conclusion that of the supply of clothing sent out 
from home, a great part went down in the transports 
lost on November 13th; that its want produced for 
a time a deficiency of proper clothing in the Army ; that 
the losses thus sustained were repaired with great 
and praiseworthy rapidity ; and that, before the end of 
January, the Army was well and comfortably clothed. 
It may, I think, be conceded that as regards clothing, 
and indeed supplies of every description, there was 

' Eatcouit to Htrbext, Deeeinber aand, 1854. 
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no niggardliness in their supply, no delay in their 
despatch, and no slackness in remedying unforeseen 
but remediable defects so soon as they became known.' 
The hospital question will be dealt with in the 
following chapter, and I now turn to that of transport, 
a far more serious one than that of clothing, and 
one in which with far more plausibility, and indeed 
with some justice, the Government at home, as well as 

' In the matter of clothing, as indeed in atl others, it was the 
fashion of fault-Snders to exto) the superior equipment and arrangements 
of the French forces. Of this, Lord Raglan wrote to Mr. Herbert 
from Varna on Juue 23rd, 1854, as follows : 

" The French Army either wear the stock or a large, sity-htue hand- 
Iterchief, which, if it were spotted, would by the Oxonians be tenned 
a ' bird's eye fogle.' I do not like the equipment of the French soldier 
as well as our own. His coat reaches below the knees, must be heavy 
being made of a coarse material, and must impede his walking, and 
he has an immense pair of red breeches which have a cumbersome 
appearance. He carries a sword as well as a musket and bayonet, 
a great deal of ammunition, a portion of which is in his knapsack, 
and a great many other things besides, including nearly, as a matter 
of course, five days' biscuit. In short, the Englishman's equipment 
is a feather to his. 

" Our Unue is greatly admired by our allies, who already imitate 
our formations, and by an ordre du jour are directed to form in two 
ranks instead of three, and to adopt our mode of forming square. 
I am repeatedJy complimented upon the superiority of our disciplioe, 
which, 1 am told, was always better than theirs ; that has been a 
good deal injured, moreover, by the serx'ice in Algeria, and is therefore 
less good DOW than it was during the farmer Imperial rigimt. A 
comparison is drawn, too, In favour of our officers. ' Vous trouverez, 
my lord,' said a staff officer of great weight to me the other day, ' que 
nos ofScters sont moins gtntUmen que les votres, Malheureuscment 
les deux tiers sortent des rangs.' 

" The same officer represented the misery of the company officers. 
They are generally without private servants, live badly, and walk 
their marches, and many of them suffer in their health in consequence. 

"Seeing the abuse that is lavished upon every branch of the British 
Army (by ' our own correspondents ' and by the leaders in The Timei), 
and that we ate told all day long that the arrangements and equipments 
of the French Army arc In every way superior, I was surprised to 
find that we were viewed in a different light by officers of experience 
in another service, and that justice, which is denied to us by many 
of our own countrymen, is readily conceded to us by foreigners," 
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the commissariat officers on the spot, may be said to 
have failed to do all that was in the circumstances 
required of them. 

We have already seen that the provision of food 
was abundant, and that as late as December 22nd 
General Estcourt was able to say that no army was 
ever better fed. Nevertheless it is true that rations 
were irregularly served out, and that the clothing, so 
rapidly supplied from home, did not reach the camp 
with anything like similar rapidity. The Army wanted 
food and clothing not because they were not at hand, 
but because they could not be got at. This was due 
entirely to the want of adequate transport. To use 
Lord Raglan's own words, " All our misfortunes arise 
from the want of transport, and the irregularity of the 
issue of rations " — an irregularity wholly due to want 
of transport. Its absence prevented the keeping up of 
the reserve of store supplies m camp which is essential 
to secure punctual and regular issues. The de- 
ficiency of transport itself was mainly due to the 
want of forage. 

The inefficiency of the commissariat service, and of 
the transport provided by it, began to manifest 
themselves from a very early period. Lord Raglan 
wrote from Varna in June : 

"Stores arrive by driblets, and the organisation 
of the commissariat is so much in its infancy that I 
cannot tell you either what we have or what we 
want. I know I ordered 40,000 flannel belts, very 
much at the suggestion of Louis Napoleon, but 1 
cannot find that tney have arrived, nor can 1 at this 
moment say what store we have of blankets or shoes. 
You can get this information from the Ordnance, and 
if the supply of either be scanty, be so good as to 
cause an immediate augmentation of the number to 
a considerable extent to be sent out. The climate, 
judging from my short experience of it, is most 
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variable and treacherous, and in the course of a few 
hours you have a change from intense heat to extreme 
cold ; and I observe that your comfortable Turk 
clothes himself most warmly. The large cloak you 
mention could only be used in stationary quarters, 
I think something of the kind might be got here at 
a moderate price. 

" The artillery have brought out jerseys. It would 
be well if a supply of these were to be provided, also 
worsted socks. If the next year's clothing were to 
be made somewhat larger, it would be cooler in 
summer, and would enable the wearer to have other 
garments under the coatee in winter. 

" Some of the white cap covers have arrived, and 
are viewed by the men with great favour, and the 
officers who have served in India say they are 
indispensable." 

General Estcourt, in his letters to Mr. Herbert, lost 
no opportunity of pressing the necessity for an entire 
reform of the commissariat and transport services, and 
his suggestions did not fall on unwilling or inattentive 
ears. 

General Estcourt to Mr. Herbert. 

" Camp bekore Sebastopol, 

" December %tk, 1B54. 

"You are excellent people, and do your best, 
certainly, to make this great and difficult work to gee. 

"The transport is a serious difficulty- — the transport 
of provisions, forage, and the sick from the field 
hospitals to Balaklava. The ambulance is done. The 
horses and mules are either dead or dead beat The 
roads are impossible for wheels. 

" Now, this is a great question which you should 
consider speedily. We have never been a movable 
army since we came into the country. It was equally 
bad in Bulgaria as it is here. There we were 
obliged to send an infantry guard with every convoy 
of provisions consisting of native wagons, not to 
protect it against enemies, but to prevent the natives, 
the drivers, our friends and allies, from running 
away, beasts and all, and leaving their wagons be- 
hind Moreover, we had the greatest difficulty in 
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collecting wagons, notwithstanding they were well 
paid and fed The same in respect of the drivers 
engaged for our reserve ammunition animals. The 
animals were purchased, but the drivers and super- 
intendents were hired : some ran away ; all cared 
not one farthing about the animals. Sore-backs, 
lameness, and tneflficiency soon prevailed. 

" So much for provisions ana small ammunition. 
Now, in respect to the sick; the ambulance is not 
rightly composed. The wagons of Dr. Smith are 
the best vehicles of those sent out The carts are 
bad ; they sway about and are dangerous. But even 
waeons will stop sometimes, as now^. The roads 
will not admit of their moving. What, then, is to 
be done ? The French have a sort of chair, one for 
each side of a mule. The pair of chairs are slung 
over a mule on a particular kind of saddle — or rather 
on their own pack saddle, which is somewhat peculiar, 
though simple in shape. When they want to remove 
sick, say 600, they send down 500 mules saddled in 
the above manner, and they walk off with the 6co 
sick ; or when they have to carry off the wounded 
from the field of battle (always a monstrous job), 
they send their cacolets, load them, and walk them 
off to the hospital. They can clear a field in a day, 
whilst we are three or four days, and more when 
we have to clear the ground of Russian wounded as 
well as our own. The mules can move about on the 
hill-sides, perhaps, and on ground a wagon cannot 
venture to take. These mules are of the greatest 
use. Just now we have 2,500 and odd sick men in 
the field hospitals — i.e. marquees, and we should be 
unable to move them, though they die because they 
cannot be removed to better shelter, but for the 
French. They are going to lend us their cacoUis 
(about 300), and we shall clear off 600 sick men. 
These mules are belonging to an organised corps, 
with officers, under-ofncers, etc. But these mules 
when not wanted for the sick are not idle. They 
never rest. They are well fed, which our animals 
are not, and they work hard. This same corps, useful 
to remove sick, to assist the ambulance, also carry 
provisions to every part of the camp. You may see 
a string of thirty or forty mules, witn their own men 
to take care of triem, with tb^ir gwn N.C.O.s to look 
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after them, with their own officers — generally, 1 
believe, old cavalry officers — to superintend them, 
walking away in a regular string with all the ease 
and regularity of a troop of cavalry. The men who 
belong to these mules are also in various trades. 
They have bakers, carpenters, smiths, masons, collar 
makers, harness makers, etc., etc, etc. The chief of all 
is the Intendant-General, their Commissary-General, 
who is a military man. His department is a military 
organised department. He can build magazines, ovens, 
workshops, etc., etc. He can repair as well as fabri- 
cate. He can bake all the bread for the troops, and 
does so. He has a train of wagons to use when 
wagons are useable, and he has the mules I have 
mentioned, used at all times in addition to the wagons ; 
and when the wagons cannot move, then thev become 
the sole dependence of the Army for supplying the 
necessary things. They carry out clothing and all 
things, as well as provisions. The Intendant has a 
train of wagons and a train of mules, all organised 
with officers and N.C.O.s, all moving with regu- 
larity, and supplying the wants of the Army without 
doubt or uncertainty.' 

" How are we off? We have a very excellent man 
as Commissary-General, who has a zealous number 
of officers under him ; but there they stop. There 
is no organised transport. They depend upon the 
resources of the country. These fail. They are nil. 
The troops are for ever harassed to guard the drivers ; 
they move with great difficulty, and occasion no end 
of vexation. It is a hand-to-mouth system, a scramble 
occasioning annoyance, perplexity, and uncertainty. 
Arabas are used. The oxen begin to die on the road. 

hThe provisions are robbed, or the guard is kept out 
all night, the weather pouring. Diarrhoea, dysentery, 

' The great superiority of the Frcach system of transport was 
mainly due to two causes ; the fact that it was not under civil control, 
independent of military authorities, and the experience gained in 
the constant warfare which up to 1848 had for nearly twenty years 
prevailed in Algeria. It may be asked, " Why, when the superiority 
of the French system was perceived, was it not at once introduced 
into OUT own forces ? " But those who ask this question are 
iiDCOQScious of the enormous obsUuctive power of the Treasury, 
especially when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a man possessing 
Ht. Gladstone's strength of will and tenacity of purpose. 
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and vexations ; ill-humour and disorganisation. The 
roads become impassable. AMial is to be done ? The 
arabas are stopped. Why? The supply of food to 
the troops is uncertain, if not stopped too. There 
are no mules to carry ready, or^niseo, and constantly 
going, but the Commissarj--General must abandon 
wheel transport, and have recourse to pack saddles. 
But they have to be oi^nised. They do not exist. 
In the meantime, the troops suffer. They are doing 
wonders in respect to duty under arms ; the weather 
inclement besides • and tnen they cannot get their 
rations. The evil is not simply in the failure of the 
means at the disposal of the Commissary-General, 
but in the disorganisation to the Array which the 
very evident scramble occasions. Every one sees 
the want of system. Every feeling of regularity is 
broken down. 

"Therefore I am convinced that a commissariat 
without a transport service attached to it of an 
organised and military character cannot perform its 
duty in the field, or render the Army efRcient for 
great enterprises. Our provisions are excellent, but 
our transport is rotten. Forage has been denied our 
bdi horses ever since we came into the Crimea. The 
cavalry and artillery and our chargers have had some, 
but often short commons ; but the reserve, ammuni- 
tion, and bdi ponies have never had hay nor straw 
since we came mto the Crimea. They have had g^in, 
but no hay nor straw. The consequence is that many 
have died. If we go out to fight a battle to-morrow, 
there will be a very small portion of the reserve of 
small-arm ammunition ponies to carry that important 
article. The French have small-arm ammunition 
wagons. They form part of the military establish- 
ment, not got up for the day, but existing always. 
Our cavalry and artillery are at this moment ineffective. 
The cavalry could not charge, and the artillery could 
not drag the guns into position. A prodigious number 
of both have died. Why ? Not only exposure, rain, 
and cold, but want of hay and straw. When the 
weather becomes inclement, more forage is necessary — 
not so much more grain as more hay or straw. Ours 
have been but irregular supplies and very short 
allowances. Is this my opinion only? It is seen 
and spoken of throughout the whole Army. All your 
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efforts are unavailing if, when the cavalry comes out, 
they are treated so unfairly by the Commissary- 
General ; but remember, he may do his best, but 
the country has not resources for his purpose. It has 
been the ruin of the cavalry, the artillery, the 
reserve ammunition, and the morale which depends 
upon all three." 

And on the i8th he added -. 

" Our own ambulance has broken down. Carts 
and wagons cannot move ; but besides that the 
ambulance horses, like all the other horses, have been 
starved by the Commissary in the article of hay 
or straw, and therefore are too weak to do anything. 
Cavalry and artillery are in the same plight, and the 
very important establishment of ponies to carry the 
ist Reserve of small-arm ammunition is nearly extinct. 
All the fault of old Filder, because he has not 
organised transport either of wagons or mules. We 
shall never do without a great change in that 
department." 

General Estcourt to Mr, Herbert. 

" The huts will be capital, if we can only get them 
up ; but here opens the great grievance of the Army, 
VIZ, the transport. The Commissary will not be 
able to give us mules or horses ; the cavalry are too 
weak to do anything, and the artillery pretty much 
the same. Pray look into the question of transport. 
It won't do to depend upon a man of the country for 
any one single thing. We must have our own de- 
partments complete, personnel and materiel English, 
and organised in a military manner. 

" Don't depend upon Constantinople for anything. 
Though a ' city of wood and a nation of carpenters,' 
it would take them till next winter twelvemonth to 
erect anything like what we want. They must first 
go and cut down the forest, then saw the timber, then 
bring it, then erect the buildings. We have bought 
many warm woollens at Constantinople, ^30,000 
worth. Sheepskin coats are not to be had. Some, I 
believe, are to be sent to us from Bucharest. They are 
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very good things The Russian boots are not to be 
had, mores the pity. They are excellent things. 
Recurring again to the transport, I must tell you that 
we are dependent upon the good offices of the French 
for the removal of our sick from the heights to Bata- 
klava. To-morrow morning they are to lend us 300 
mules again. They will carry down 600 sick men ; 
but we shall still nave in the field hospitals upwards 
of 2,400, So fast do they accumulate that we ought 
to have 200 mules working daily upon this duty 
at least. Now this question is mixed up with the 
Commissariat transport. It ought to be all the same 
establishment, sometimes used for one thing, some- 
times for another." 

"Camp before Sebastopol. 

"Januapy 19^*, 1855. 

" Mv DEAR Herbert, 

" 1 proceed to answer your last letter, dated 
December 29th, in the first place thanking you for it, 
and for the ready ear you have lent to my sugges- 
tions. I do not know, however, that with so ready 
a listener, and so anxious a friend to our welfare, I 
am justified in writing with the freedom I have hitherto 
exercised. I have ventured to write upon and to 
criticise departments to which I am not connected, 
and to hazard opinions, very sincerely entertained 
certainly, upon subjects which do not belong to my 
office. As yet, however, I have done no harm. I am 
justified in my opinion in respect to the hospital 
orderlies, the propriety of having a set of men ex- 
pressly set apart for that duty, a branch of the 
ambulance, by the concurrent opinion of every one 
to whom I have spoken on the subject, medical or 
military. I will more particularly quote Dr. Hall. 
The step you have therefore taken in respect to these 
will meet with the thankful approbation of every man 
here, whether sick or well. I do not doubt we shall 
be able to add to the men you send out by some of 
our men not fit for the exposure of the field. 

" You are mistaken in supposing that the cacolets 
can be made here, I'e., at Constantinople. The caeoUt 
chair requires the peculiar pack saddle upon which 
it rides. And I am not sure that we must not have 
the stout mule too ; but, however, the ponies of this 
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country, though small, might perhaps carry, when 
well fed, two men. Of course the loaa is not complete 
without two, one to balance the other. Verdon, not 
Verdun, in the north of France, is the place where 
they are made. I should think we ought to have 
800 or 1,000, The loss of time is nothing compared 

^H to the certainty of getting the right thing. 

^V " The next subject in your letter is the Commis- 
sariat. It is not so much that it is short-handed, 
though it is short-handed, and is obliged to come 
upon the troops for all sorts of servants, issuers, 
cferks, etc., but it is inefficient in the department of 
conveyance for want of an establishment equal to 
the demands upon it, and for want of organisation. 
The system of^ our service has been to make the 
Commissariat the carriers of everything for the Army 
—provisions, forage, fuel, stores of all sorts. Our 
system has been also a system of contracts. That 
system has entirely failed here. There are no con- 
tractors who deserve to be trusted. And we have 
no sufficient establishment of conveyance or of animals, 
or of people to look after what there are. For that 
reason the huts and clothes and corn food find their 
way to the front with great difficulty and very, very 
slowly. The individual exertions of officers, who 
place their own single horses, perhaps, at the service 
of the public for the sake of their men, do bring some 
of the good things you have sent out to the camps, 
but very slowly, as 1 have said. This is a serious 
question, involving much more than comfort only and 
alleviation of very severe hardships; it involves the 
question of numbers, from the question of the cause 
of our great sickness being so much mixed up in it. 
If we could get the men oflT the ground, I believe 
I they would not suffer so severely from diarrhoea ; 
' and if they were housed, as you meant they should 
be, in those beautiful huts you have sent out, I believe 
we should not have to send away one-third the 
number which now we do. Our sick at this moment 
in the camps of the divisions exceeds 5,000 men. 
Our effective strength taking duties is not much above 
I3,cxx). Think of that! We are melting away fast, 
you perceive, 

" If, therefore, the transport service of the Army were 
of the strength and organisation proper for it, we 
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should convey food, fuel (there is none to be had 
on the heights near two of the r!" - , clothes, 

huts, stores, and the thousand nect. and com- 

forts and luxuries which have come, and still are 
coming, to us." 

The reforms here advocated, which were directed 
to the transfer of the Commissariat from civil to 
military control, and the separation from it of the 
management of transport, to effect which a new force 
(the Land Transport Corps) was to be constituted, 
were already contemplated by the Government, but 
the operation involved necessarily consumed much 
time. 

To detach the provision of transport from the Com- 
missariat, and constitute an organised Land Transport 
Corps under military control, was not in itself an 
easy task, nor could it be effected in a moment ; but 
it was easier to do this than to remove the Commis- 
sariat from subordination to the Treasury, and place 
it under the War Department. The members of the 
Government generally were convinced of the necessity 
of the step, but the Treasury was reluctant to part 
with the powers it possessed, and steadily opposed the 
suggestion. Sir Charles Trevelyan brought all the 
resources of his great ability to the defence of the ex- 
isting system, and was supported by his chief, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who regarded the super- 
vision of the Treasury as the sole effective check 
on extravagant and wasteful expenditure. Nothing 
less than the disclosures produced by the Crimean 
campaign would have sufficed to effect the change. 
Even after their occurrence it was only brought about 
with difficulty. At any previous time it would have 
been wholly impossible to accomplish. 

It has been already pointed out that, though the 
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' privations of the Army were partly due to the hurri- 
cane of November 14th, their chief cause is to be found 
in the inadequacy of the means of transport from 
Balaclava to the camp, and that want of transport 
must in no slight degree be attributed to the inadequate 
supply of forage. For this want of forage, the respon- 
sibility must rest partly upon the Treasury at home, 
and partly upon the Commissary-General with the 
Army. 

The Prime Minister was at that time officially 
styled, as up to 1885 he habitually was styled. First 
Lord of the Treasury, and a seat was provided for 
him at the Treasury Board, There was also a huge 
gilded armchair at the head of the table for the 
Queen's use, should she take it into her head to 
preside at a meeting, as Queen Anne had done. But 
as a fact, neither the Queen nor the Prime Minister 
ever attended, or was ever expected to attend, a 
Board meeting, or even knew what was transacted 
at them, so far as concerned the mere departmental 
administration of its business. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was virtually the head of the office, 
and the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury his 
Lieutenant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day had, 
with a heavy heart, assented to the commencement 
of a war which seemed to him unavoidable ; but the 
extravagance it engendered drew from him daily 
groans. He was ready to make war, but he cherished 
the delusive hope that war might perhaps be made 
cheaply. He thus anxiously sought to escape in- 
curring any expense which could possibly be avoided. 
The Commissary-General had, in a letter dated Sep- 
tember 13th, 1854, suggested "that, as a measure of 
precaution, 2,000 tons uf hay should be forwarded 
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to Constantinople from England." In so doing, he 
probably anticipated that his wishes would be at once 
complied with, as a matter of course, as it is likely 
that under ordinary circumstances they would have 
been. It is not difficult to trace the hand which drew 
the delicate distinction between a suggfsiiott and a 
request, and ruled, that though the latter, if made 
by an officer holding so responsible a position as 
that of Commissary<ieneral, should at once be met, 
the former was only meant for the consideration of 
the Treasury, and might be dealt with at its pleasure. 
In this case, as the suggestion was avowedly only a 
measure of precaution, and not of immediate urgency, 
it was thought unnecessary to take any immediate 
action, and no order was given upon it. 

The decision to pass by this suggestion unheeded 
turned out to be a momentous one, but at the time 
little importance seems to have been attached to it. 
It would appear to have been treated as a mere 
detail of Treasury business, and it is very doubtful 
whether it was communicated to the Duke of New- 
castle or Sidney Herbert. It certainly was not made 
known to the Prime Minister or to the Cabinet. 
But the results of the Treasury's delay in this 
matter were like those of the loss of the nail in the 
knight's horse-shoe. Because the Treasury left the 
matter to stand over for further consideration, the 
forage was not sent ; because the forage was not 
sent, the horses of the Army and commissariat service 
died ; because the horses died, transport became in- 
efficient ; because the transport was inefficient, supplies 
sent out to Balaclava in abundance only reached the 
camp irregularly ; because supplies were irregular, 
the Army suffered ; and for this some blame clearly 
attaches to the Home Government. 
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But not exclusively to them. A large portion ol 
that blame must rest with the Commissary-General 
himself. He should not have trusted to the effect of 
a " suggestion " only. He should have renewed and 
enforced his demand. And he should have made 
greater efforts to provide supplies himself in the 
East.» 

In spite of defects of transport and all that it 
entailed — in spite of the enormous losses due to 
causes which were not easily (and in some cases not 
at all) preventable — the efforts made by the Govern- 
ment to remedy these evils met with gratifying 
success. On January 23rd, 1855, General Estcourt 
wrote : 

" Camp aEFOiu: Sebastopol, 

'•January I'yd, 1855. 
" Mv DEAR Herbert, 

"And so now they take to abusing us! This 
is rather hard measure. However, I hope we are 
really grateful for the generous aid in every way 
which has been given us, whether we are found 
fault with or not. We have no cause to find fault 
with anything in England, and we may, I think, 
have easy consciences about the efforts we have 
ourselves made to help ourselves out here. Our 
only blot, as I have often said before, and it is the 

' It may be Tcared that Mr. Filder himself hardly appreciated the 
vital importance of this matter. Mr. Herbert had pressed upon the 
attention of Sir Charles Trcvelyao at a very early period — indeed, 
at the very commencement of tlie war — the necessity for accumulating 
supplies and forage. To this Mr, Filder replied : " With respect to 
forage for cavalry and the remarks of Mr. Herbert thereon, I would 
observe that cavalry are never stationed in mountainous districts; . . . 
it is customary to distribute them and canton them in parts of the 
country favourable for foraging. We can bring corn to them, but 
not hay or straw from any great distance inland, If it should 
turn out [hat we want assistance from other countries in the way of 
hay, it would be during the winter and following spring. / will 
wakh and give timely notke"— {^Filder to Trevefytm, May i6th, 1854.) 
But be did not. 
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beginning and end of all our serious difficulties, is 
the absence of an organised military conveyance 
establishment. 

" However, I think we have seen the worst of our 
position. The sun rises higher than it did. The days 
are longer. A fresh arrangement with the French 
has relieved us of some of the duties we were giving, 
but which we had not strength to give. Some of the 
huts have found their way up to the camps. The 
third division has, I saw this morning, five of them 
nearly finished, and I thought I saw the materials of 
a sixth lying about. The other divisions will probably 
by degrees get other houses up for themselves too, 
I believe there is nothing else wanted to diminish our 
sick-list, nothing but getting the men off the ground. 
If they had but boards to lie upon, I believe they 
would do well, even though under canvas, and that 
grown so worn as to admit both rain and snow. Next 
campaign we shall want new tents for the most part. 
I am told some of these saw Abercrombie's campaign 
in Egypt. So it is said. Some, however, are new, 
and are very good. It has been a very serious mis- 
fortune, did I tell you, that the boots come out are 
much too small? The men lie down in their tents, 
and to give ease to their feet take off their boots. The 
frosts, however, are sharp, and in the morning the 
boots are as hard as iron ; there is no getting them on, 
nor is there a way to thaw or soften them. In other 
respects the men are more comfortable; a good deal 
of warm clothing has been given out. The skin coats 
especially do them good service. Caps and com- 
forters are still only partially arrived. To recur to 
boots again I must praise the boots with which the 
i8th are provided, who have just come out. Such 
things are of the greatest comfort both in mud and 
snow. But moccasms, reaching up to the knee, would 
have been invaluable. Your capes are not come 
yet. I long to see them on the men's shoulders. 
The buffalo robes have added to the comfort of the 
sick in camp very much. All these things are 
tending to make the men more comfortable, but still 
our sick-list rather increases ; the frost, which I 
thought would have had a good effect upon the ten- 
dency to diarrhcea, has not had that ; rather the 
contrary. Diarrhoea has been quite as frequent ; and 
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besides, there have been colds and fevers and frost- 
bitten feet The outer garments are not yet come out 
Trousers we have had some of, but by no means alL 
However, I am sending home to the Adjutant-General 
a return of the regiments which have received their 
annual clothing, which you have undertaken to give 
gratuitously to the men in addition to the suit due 
on April 1st, The railroad is not yet begun, but I 
believe the engineers attached to it have been occupied 
in surveying the ground and considering the line it 
should take. 

" The cavalry horses still die. But 1 understand 
that those which have been housed lately, and put into 
comfortable quarters comparatively, have broken out 
with glanders and farcy. It is a curious thing. 



" I think we shall have got as much as will be 
good for us as soon as we receive the warm clothing 
now on its way. And 1 do not think we care to 
encourage good people in England to send us luxuries 
to eat and to drink. They are pleasant things, and 
do their own amount of good to those who live halt 
their lives in the trenches ; but the essentials are 

Erovided, 1 gather from your letters, boots excepted. 
>o not let us fall in the estimation of our countrymen 
by any apparent desire for luxuries. We are engaged, 
we know, in a matter which is serious, and must be 
accompanied with hardship and suffering; but we 
mean to go through with it. Do not let it be supposed 
we are an army of croakers because we have exposed 
our difficulties. We have wanted certain essentials 
to help us to go on, and you have given them liberally. 
We want other things which cannot be furnished in 
a moment ; such as a change in some branches of our 
military organisation, which, nevertheless, presses 
heavily upon us, augmenting our difficulties, render- 
ing our position critical, and increasing our losses 
by disease. But we shall rub through, and be pre- 
pared for those alterations and improvements which 
you will, no doubt, adopt. Above all, do not let the 
centre of our confidence, the watchful guardian of the 
comforts of the soldiers, be ill-treated by an ungratified 
Press. Let not the ignorant criticisms of the writers 
of letters from the camp, who see things which Lord 
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Raglan sees too, and tries night and day to mend, 
turn the current of his popularity into ungrateful and 
unjust abuse. 

" Some of those stories to which you allude are 
true enough, t daresay ; but unless there are officers 
and N.C. officers, and privates too, well accustomed to 
the management of horses and of loading them, such 
things as you speak of must often take place. 

*• You are surprised and puzzled why we should 
not get hay and straw as well as the French. We 
are puzzled too. We blame our Commissary-General 
in, perhaps, our ignorance. We think it is his alliance 
with the Treasury, where a penny saved is often 
supposed to be a penny gained; not so, however, 
in this case. Balaklava has been often overhauled. 
It is a very difficult place to keep in order. It is very 
small. There are no quays. The streets are very, 
very narrow. The ingress to the town is along one 
narrow road, with a steep rocky hill on one side and 
the muddy end of the harbour on the other. There 
were no magazines, nor houses which could be con- 
verted into them, nor houses for the sick, except one 
hospital. The sick Turks are difficult to manage. 
They must be accommodated there. The Turkish 
Government do not take away their sick so frequently 
as they ought. The landing of thousands of stores, 
the issuing of forage, provisions, and stores of all 
kinds, the mixed population, military and naval, and 
many other things rendered it no easy matter to put 
things into order. However, I think it is in very 
good order. There is a police force and scavengfing 
lorce, and there is a commander, an officer of great 
reputed energy, and there are officers under him, 
and of the Q.M.-General's department too. I do not 
think there is much to find fault with. It will always 
be a crowded place. Nothing can make that other- 
wise. We have not the means of making extensive 
quays, nor of blowing up the rock on the opposite 
side, as has been suggested from England, and forming 
a cornkhe quay there. Our powder is there, and the 
ships are close, and we cannot remove them. We 
want them daily. In short, it is a place which presents 
many difficulties to the many plans which have been 
suggested both here and in England, Hasty observers 
imagine mismanagement when perhaps correction for 
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what is noticed may not be within reach. Such must 
be for ever the case. We meet with difficulties at 
every turn. That is the nature of war. Some we 
can overcome, some we cannot. We must bear the 
inconvenience they occasion perhaps," 

"January lyth. 

"Since writing the above the sun has shone each 
day. We have, we think, turned the corner, 1 have 
this moment received your letter of the 12th. It has 
just come, whilst the outward bound, or rather home- 
ward bound, mail is going now. Balaklava, one of 
the subjects you write about, is improving. Colonel 

D worked hard in a very difficult position and 

at the beginning of all things. But he broke down 
under it, as many a good man has under what he has 
to bear here. He is gone, and he has been succeeded 
by Colonel Harris, of the 21st, who, in his turn, has 

fiven place to Colonel Harding, A.D.C. of General 
'enefather, who is absent sick at Malta. 1 perceive 
that you are overwhelmed with stories about a 
thousand evils which surround this Army, and which 
are not attended to by the officers whose duty it 
is supposed to be to attend them. Of course, our 
situation here was very peculiar. No doubt, stones 
could be pelted upon every official man here ; but 
how far those who have pelted have had their eyes 
directed with justice is very questionable. Those who 
have been here and have gone away and got into warm, 
comfortable lodgings, and are living surrounded by the 
regularity of life in England, are not the people to give 
an opinion of what can and what cannot be done under 
our circumstances. In our case there are some evils 
which cannot be mended ; they must be borne. How- 
ever, it is not worth while to tell you all this : you 
know it, I am sure, and understand it, I am confident. 
I have only to say in respect to your office that you 
have either adopted the suggestions I have ventured 
to make, or you have (as in most cases you have) 
antkipttled them. Therefore no stones will be thrown 
from this Army on your department. In short, we 
centre all our complamts, sucri as they are, in the want 
of a military organised transport service. You are not 
to blame because we have not got it already. This 
experience was necessary in order to create it. It 
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will not be lost, I daresay. Never put your trust in 
contracts, nor in commissaries who depend on con- 
tracts. Let our difficulties be a warning. But the 
sun shines. Mount our cavalry, horse our guns, fill 
up our ranks. We shall give a good account of 
ourselves again, as we did before, you have said, and 
therefore it is no boast to repeat it. 

" Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

"J. B. BUCKNALL tSTCOURT." 

This letter, it will be observed, was commenced on 
the very day on which Lord John Russell resigned, 
on the ground that he could not oppose Mr. Roebuck's 
motion for a Committee of Inquiry because he was 
not satisfied with what his colleagues had done for 
the Army in the Crimea. 

Letters of February jrd, loth, and 17th reiterate the 
same story as those of earlier date : 

" We have turned the comer. Dr. Hall tells me 
so too," 

"The warm clothing is still being distributed. The 
huts come up by slow degrees for the hospitals." 

" You can do nothing more except send us larger 
boots — a good deal larger. These are too small." 

" Whether in or out of office you should know that 
we are well supplied with warm clothing. The capes 
have not yet turned up, but, except boots, the men 
have great comforts in the clothing line. Pray let 
General Wetherall know that the boots which are 
so much too small, and so bad in many cases, are 
the ammunition boots, as they are termed, not the 
long boots. Really we are rich. But we have not 
as yet the means of distribution. However, the huts 
are daily finding their way to the front. ... If you 
are out of office, sleep sound. You have done your 
duty by the Army. You have anficipakd most ol our 
wants. The heavy blow to us was the act of Provi- 
dence, The Prince went down at the beginning of 
the bad weather. 

" The men are warmly clothed now — the distribution 
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of warm clothing and the erecting of huts tells on 
I the eye too. You see them everywhere." 

I There was an interval during which the troops 
suffered severely, but that period was not of long 
duration, and, thanks to the prompt and judicious 
measures taken by the authorities at home, the Army 
had been restored to a position of comparative com- 
fort at the time when Lord John Russell surprised 
his colleagues by his sudden refusal to defend them 
and himself from the charge of having failed to pre- 
vent or to remedy a state of things which he justly 
described as " horrible and heartrending." 

No position could have been more trying or more 
difficult than that of the Government at home, when 
reports of suffering and allegations of mismanagement 
were poured in upon them from all quarters. On the 
one hand, every generous instinct prompted them to 
support officers in whom they had reason to place 
confidence, who were far distant and unable to defend 
themselves, and who, whether mistaken or not, were 
at all events exposing their lives freely and labouring 
under great privations to do what they deemed their 
duty.' They knew how much the State would on 
previous occasions have suffered from yielding to 
the dictation of popular clamour. They remembered 

' Nor did the complainanls always deserve confidence, while it 
was difficult to induce those on the spot to reply to them. Quite 
early in the day, oq some strictures on the supplies at Gallipoli 
being broiifiht to Mr. Filder'a notice, he declined to answer them, 
"1 do not think what our own correspondent says worth atten- 
tion. These people write such trash that 1 am io hopes they 
will soon lose the confidence of the public and write themselves 
down. They pick up what they do know at public tables and from 
young subalterns. Id no case — not in this country, at least — do they 
get access to the highest sources of information. There are two of 
them at the hotel where I am now staying. One of them is author of 
the article in Tit Tttiw on GalLipoti." — Ftldar to Trevtlyan, May 14th. 
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"Lord Grey's dictnin is Out the Army must be 
gov erned bv a Board, of which yoo will be the bead, 
and at wfaico the difierent military departznents should 
be represented. I, as you know, enlirdy concur 
in this view, and 1 do not see bow the business 
can now be satis^ctorily done in any other way. 
All these storin (and I fear there will be a plentiful 
crop of them) of cross purposes between departments 
are, after all, the natural result of the different 
departments who are to co-operate all working in 
ignorance of what the other is doing. If we can 
succeed in giving our meetings the regularity of 
a Board, we shall m a great degree meet the diiBcultv, 
not only the Parliamentary but the practical difficulty. 
If we met twice a week' on fixed days and hours, 
and ^ch brought the cases which he does not know 
bow to deal with singly, and all joint operations 
were preconcerted there, we should soon learn to 
work harmoniously together. Much valuable sug- 
gestion would also grow out of it, for no one can 
originate and recollect all the details, the omission 
of any one of which may have disastrous conse- 
quences^ Copies of our minutes should always be 
sent to Lord Aberdeen and Lord John ; the Prime 
Minister and the leader of the House of Commons 
ought always to know what is being done, and 
what they may be called upon to defend. 

"It seems to me that for your own sake you should 
make much greater use of^the Cabinet than you do, 
and of Lord John likewise. People to be earned with 
you must be kept au courant of what is being done, 
and made parties to it by giving their assent 
Clarendon tells me that he scarcely omits a day 
in which he does not send a box to Lord John 
showing what he is doing, and asking his opinion 
and getting from him, as the result, first, very good 
advice and suggestions ; secondly, which is still more 
important, a very full and hearty defence in Parlia- 
ment, The amour propre of Lord John is satisfied, 
and his foibles enlisted in favour of instead of against 
the public service. In this world we must accept 
men as they are, and turn not their virtues only, 
but their failings, to good account 

'* I trust, therefore, we shall have regular meetings, 
and that you will communicate all that is done. It 
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is quite as necessary for Lord Aberdeen's sake, though 
for very different reasons. But we have a terrible 
arrear to make up in this fortnight. Among us all 
the work hangs, and the things which remain undone 
or undecided are just those which in impression, 
if not in fact, are the most important. 

" The distribution of the Bath for Alma is still 
undecided. This is a good deal talked about. The 
medals are not yet struck. This, however, 1 hear is 
in progress. An ' Order of Merit ' was stated in 
Parliament the other day to be ' under consideration.' 
We must have this settled before Parliament meets. 

" Huts for hospitals are only just ordered, 1 believe. 
1 must say I hope we shall be out of the Crimea 
before they arrive, though this is my own opinion 
only, and is not shared by others. 

" Balaclava is an urgent case, and we have done 
nothing yet to meet it. 1 have pressed Graham very 
much about a harbour master, but we want there 
efficient men to receive, to warehouse, and to re- 
issue the stores. A ship came back to the Bosphonis 
the other day without discharging her cargo oi forage. 
I enclose some extracts from Bracebridge s last letter. 
The story about the foolscap paper must be an 
exaggeration ; but the accounts all tally — that ships 
arrive there and find no one to give them a receipt 
for their goods. We must get tne proper men for 
the work and send them out directly. You have no 
notion how the clubs are talking on these subjects. 
They take account of the day we must first have 
known of these deficiencies and of the time which 
has since elapsed without any measure being taken 
to prevent the continuance of the evil. 

" Lastly, there is the Foreign Legion, in which as 
yet we have made no progress. The Act passed 
December 23rd, and by January 25rd I fear we shall 
not have a battalion, even on paper. I do not know 
what progress you have made witn the baggage train. 
1 should think Colonel MacMurdo could give a good 
sketch of what should be done. 

" In a fortnight we ought to be able to give a 
good account of all these matters, 

" KnoUi^s and Sir F. Smith ought to go to Paris 
forthwith, unless you destine Knollys for some other 
appointment. 
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" I do not see why we should not have all these 
matters settled this week, and the men who are to 
go out might then be off before the next week is 
out. But It will require great efforts to carry the 
ship through. If, however, we set to work with a 
will we shall be able to manage it. If there is any- 
thing 1 can do or relieve you of, I will do it with 
rleasure. I shall be up for the Cabinet to-morrow, and 
hope we shall have a war meeting on Wednesday. 
" Believe me, yours affectionately, 

"S.hl.- 

No man could be more generous or chivalrous than 
Mr. Herbert, but, knowing how much he and the Duke 
had done to meet or anticipate the needs of the Army, 
the outcry raised — raised not only in the country but 
in the Cabinet itself— as to the incompetence of those 
in command in the Crimea, certainly affected him. On 
December 8th he wrote thus to Lord Raglan : 

'"Dtctmler &*, 1854. 

" I am rejoiced to hear that Captain Wetheral has 
been to Constantinople to get clothing for your men 
and has been successful. I trust the same will have 
happened as to huts, for our distance and the drain 
of steamers makes all our efforts unavailing so far 
as a quick supply is concerned. We have clothing 
on its way to you, and more waiting conveyance ; 
some of our huts are gone, and others are em- 
barking. 

" Newcastle has sent a circular to the newspapers 
remonstrating on the statements they publish trom 
their correspondents. They promise vigilance to 
exclude all oojectionable information, and amendment 
generally. I hope that your interference will have 
prevented such mformation being sent, but they are 
a reckless race, and the long habit of newsgathering 
and publishing in any way and at any price alto- 
gether dulls their sense of right and wrong. 

"Mr. Layard, who is returned, speaks of favour 
shown as to the issue of rations to the corre- 
spondent of The Times, and to him only, and says 
that Kinglake was allowed and he refused rations. 
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upon the former stating that he was, and on his 
(Layard's) denying that he was, a correspondent of 
The Times. How he contrived to deny that I do 
not know! The whole thing sounds hke a mare's 
nest- 

*• We shall have warm work on Tuesday night with 
this gentleman, who is come home full of criticism 
of everything and everybody. 

"Kinglake I have seen. He is quite the contrary, 
and 1 was much pleased with his tone. 

" By-the-bye, I heard that Layard spoke to New- 
castle of the necessity of some functionary being 
appointed to each division to act as a sanitary officer 
and keep the camp clear of offal and excrement, etc., 
etc., which, he says, Ues about to such an extent as 
to threaten health. Ought not this to be done? 

" We have been offered vast ouantities of woollen 
socks, stockings, mitts, frocks, ana shirts, all of which 
I have accepted, inasmuch as it gratifies the donors, 
and will, 1 think, not only add to our stock and 
therefore to the comfort of the men, but will also 
give them pleasure as showing the warmth of feeling 
entertained towards your Army here at home. 

" These disasters you have had at sea increase 
our anxiety. I trust, however, that you will soon 
be in a position as regards ammunition to recommence 
vigorously. It appears to me at this distance that 
if the place is not taken or destroyed within two 
months, it will not be taken or destroyed at all. 
We have had a lesson as to the Russian power of 
reinforcement. We are endeavouring to form a sort 
of reserve at Malta, consisting of two or three com- 
panies of the regiments under your orders, so that 
they would always be within reach. The recruiting 
continues very briskly at the rate of 5,000 a month 
or more." 

There is a hint of dissatisfaction in this letter, and 
in another of December 22nd it is more strongly 
perceptible : 

" 1 fear there is great neglect on the part of the 
Commissariat at Balaklava. I enclose extracts of 
letters 1 have received. 

" Newcastle has promised me to send out a good 
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dock master, captains of the <|ua\% and warehousemen 
from St. Katherine's Dock. These are the sort of 
men required to transact business of this kind, and 
they should be attached to the commissariat for the 
purpose. 

"Newcastle has also ordered more mules and 
haggage horses to be bought in Spain, but 1 hope 
you will have got a fresh supply through your own 
people from Turkey and elsewhere. I fancy you have 
sent to Malta for the' mules despatched from AlicanL 
1 hope Colonel MacMurdo will be able to organise 
a good baggage train for you. He is said, though 
very Napieresque in his ways and notions, to be an 
able man. Clearly the Commissariat have enough 
on their hands witnout undertaking the management 
of the animals likewise. I do not know whether 
Mr. Filder has ever complained to you of being 
short-handed. He never has to Newcastle, and yet 
I am told his staff at Constantinople is far too 
weak, and that the hospital is often short of fuel 
People are apt to think that what is sufficient for an 
hospital in one place is sufficient in another; but 
when you come to have 4,000 people and upwards 
sick and wounded, it is really twenty or thirty hospitals 
concentrated. 

" I trust the fine weather may have brought you 
some alleviation of the prevalent sickness, but I fear 
it is fatigue quite as much as exposure that injures 
our men. It seems to me we have made an error 
from the first in dividing the work equally between 
two unequal armies, Indeed, we have, from the 
nature of the ground, far heavier work than the French, 
and a longer hne to cover and protect. The French 
Government say they are anxious and willing to 
relieve us of more than they have hitherto done, and 
I hope you will make good use of them. I can quite 
imagine the difficulty of re-dividing the ground when 
we have our guns and material already in position, 
but anything is better than the constant overwork. 

" The violence and abuse of The Times has, 1 think, 
inspired great disgust, but still these attacks, daily 
repeated, tell. I think the position of the Government 
here very precarious. We meet on the 23rd. How 
long we may survive I cannot say. The public are 
impatient and dissatisfied, and the Government is the 
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natural object on which to wreak their feelings. But 
you have firm friends, and will, I think, find the 
advantage of a reaction soon if matters at all mend 
with your Army, I fear you are not well served as 
regards the two chief officers of your staff.' At this 
distance one can only judge by rumour, and great 
allowance must be made for inexperience of such 
duties after so long a peace. But if it be so, I hope 
you will not hesitate about a change, or hesitate about 
putting it on us at home if you prefer it. The Duke's 
proceeding with Sir W. Gordon and Sir H, Lowe is a 
precedent. Airey is an excellent officer, and would 
probably command a division well, though not as 
active and as full of resource as was expected as 
Q.M.-G. 

" I hope you will pardon my great want of reserve 
in all these matters, as you know by what motives it 
is dictated." 

And a day or two later he wrote: 

"I think a visit from yourself in person to the field 
hospital and to the general hospital at Balaklava, with 
a rather searching inspection, would be productive of 
great good. There is nothing like the eye of the 
master, and it would put an end to the ill-natured 
remarks which are current about your not seeing 
things with your own eyes. I know you will forgive 
my saying this ; but my regard and affection for you 
makes me as sensitive to these remarks as you would 
be yourself — perhaps more so ; and I judge from ex- 
tracts of letters which I have seen that both men and 

' Lord RagUn replied January ^yd, 1855 : " I am perfectly satisfied 
with my staff, and I cannot conrcive upon what ground a row has 
been established against them; neither the Adjutant-General nor 
Quartermaster-General lia\'e charge of the supply or the transport 
of the Army, or anything to do with it, and all our misfortunes arise 
from the want of transport and the irregularity of the issue of rations. 
General Estcourt and General Airey work incessaatly, and they are 
tiobiy seconded. Airey, whose duties an- more immediately connected 
with the business of the Army, not connected with discipline, works 
like a slave with the greatest ability. I hear liis assistants are called 
by the Times ' beardless boys.' They are none of them very young, 
and they all have beards long enough to frighten half the chitdreti \a 
EDgland." 
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officers are in that state that the certainty that the 
commander knows their state, and is doing what he 
can to alleviate it, does good." 

In a letter of the i3th to General Estcourt his dis- 
satisfaction is yet more plainly expressed : 

" I hear disastrous stories of ships arriving at 
Balaklava and leaving it without discharging their 
cargo — finding no one to take charge of it. Newcastle 
is sending out men from the docks here to assist, 
supposing that the Commissariat must be short-handed ; 
and if they are, they never write to say so, nor to ask 
for what they want. Lord Raglan ought to put a very 
active, energetic, and intelligent officer as Commandant 
at Balaklava, for on good management there depends 

the safety and comfort of your Army, Colonel D- 

is said to be entirely unequal to it, and might surely 
be replaced. 

" I nope, in spite of your protest to the contrary, 
that efforts will have been made at Constantinople to 
get workmen to assist in building and erecting your 
materials, also baggage animals, for money will get 
them, though they may be bad ; but bad are better 
than none. 

" I have no hope, however, of hearing of a better 
state of health till arrangements are made with the 
French to relieve our men of some of the duty ; 70,000 
and 20,000 cannot divide the ground or their duty 
eaually without destroying the lesser number, and the 
allied army should be treated as one whole, not as two 
separate armies. 

" 1 hope that you and those acting with you supply 
for Lord Raglan that which his age prevents This 
obtaining for himself — namely, suggestions which an 
ocular acquaintance with all details can alone inspire. 

" Though all these matters lie in the Quartermaster- 
General's department rather than in yours, yet any one 
can indirectly assist. The Commissariat seems, so far 
as the getting food was concerned, to have secured 
good supplies, though the salt provision of the 
Admiralty, I am afraid, is the staple ; but details seem 
there, too, to have been wanting, and the issue of 
green coffee to the men without the means of roasting 
it the small supplies of vegetables, etc., look like a 
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'be laid by tBagk, would reoder our labour light, but 
as yet we have only a Mr, Campbell, wbo seems a 
sensible man, and two chainmen. None of tiie kiuta 
ha\'e as yet made their appearance. Siimebody Mkl 
that there were some in tne Jiojmi AlUii, hut thw 
have not been reported, and I am not inclined to 
credit the statement, for Sir Thomas l\islrv vv«* 
bere two or three daj's ago, and did not niVmion 
having them, though he said he had a vast nninluT 
of things for officers, 

" It IS wonderful what a number of steamrni you 
have been able to push into the service for con- 
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complain of in this Army, notwithstandoK the great 
discomfort which was a pp a r en t , arism; (siefljr mmi 
the bad wmdKr. How the antler diood in the 
artiUery camp where \jlysiA lived I amxit say 
But il must be home in mind that the whole of the 
rkteTC on which we stand b covered with troops, 
either Englisb, French, or Turkish, and not a few 
of these gentry prefer to satisfy* the calls of nature 
in the most coi^icuotts places and nearest to the 
great thoroi^hfu^es. Moreover, the country is 
covered with d^d animals of aU nations. We, I 
beliei'e, are the ontv people that, as a matter of 
course, bury the ofuiL Toe great labour our men 
have undergone, and are still undergoing, may have 
rendered the cleanliness of the camp less an object 
of care than it would be under ordinary drcumstances, 
but, as I have above said, I am surprised that the 
camps are in as good a state as I have found them 
to be." 

General Estcourt at the same time wrote : 

" Mr. Layard's idea about an officer to take care 
of the cleanliness of the camp is carried out already, 
divisionally and regimentally. But we want men 
to do the work, not an officer to direct it. Dead 
horses may be seen all about, it is true, and a great 
deal of dirtiness, the consequence of the generally 
diseased state of the Army. But the remedy is not 

• The italics are mioe. — S. 
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to be found in an officer to direct. We want fine 
weather to relieve the disease, and we want men 
to do the work. These are evils which follow 
naturally upon the heels of such a state of things as 
those which surround the Army. They must be borne. 
" Mr, La yard means well, and to suggest something 
for our advantage, but he does not understand the 
(juestion. We want, as I have said before, an organ- 
ised transport attendant upon the Army, to carry our 
provisions, to carry away the sick and the wounded, to 
Dring up our huts when they come, and the clothing, 
and to save the skeleton legs which now trudge through 
the mud, sinking in much above the ankle." 

What General Estcourt foresaw happened. On 
January sth Lord Raglan wrote that some of the 
huts had arrived and seven had been landed ; but 
he was obliged to add, " These occupy 1 50 packages, 
and each package weighs 400 pounds, and the difficulty 
of bringing them up will be very great."' 

Mr, Gladstone, quite unconscious that the neglect 
of the Treasury to attend to Mr. Filder's suggestions 
as to the supply of forage was one of the main causes 
why supplies sent out failed to reach the front, but 
well aware how great and successful the efforts to 
send out other supplies had been, wrote thus to Mr. 
Herbert on January 14th : 

" It is heartrending to read and hear from day to 
day fresh evidence of the total insufficiency of those 
persons, or the principal among them, under Lord 
Raglan, on whom the government and management 
of the Arnw in other than strictly military matters 
depends. This evidence ^rows incessantly in amount, 
and it burns as if written in letters of fire. Ought not 
some attempt to be made to mitigate the evil? 

' In another letter he says : " We have been able to put up a few 
huts ; they will be immediately occupied, and will be comfortable 
enough. But the labour of getting up a single hut is excessive. Oru 
kuruired iiHd eighty men are required to carry one, or twenty-five 
hones, and this in our state of transport is enormous." 
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he can have approved some of its sentences. It is 
still less probable that he shares the responsibility 
of Lord Panmure's far less defensible letter of 
February 12th, 1855. There is, indeed, some reason 
to suppose that it was never seen by Mr, Herbert, 
and never sanctioned by the Queen. Lord Raglan's 
dignified and convincing reply to its censures has 
been given to the world by Kinglake (vol. vi., 
p. 337). What General Estcourt thought of them, 
and what impression he held them to have made 
upon the Army, is told in the following letter : 

" The confusion at home, and the unjust course 
which the Government has consented to pursue in 
obedience to the frantic follies of the country, or 
rather to the mischievous representations ol The 
Times, fills us here with some uneasiness and annoy- 
ance. The state of this Army in respect to hardships 
and disease and death has been very alarmingly 
but not very untruly made public by private letters 
and by the correspondent of T/ie Times ; but the spirit 
of the Army has not been understood. Some letters 
from hence have been adopted as expressing the 
feelings of the camp, and very unjust and untrue 
deductions have been made in consequence, The 
attacks upon Lord Raglan are those which we most 
resent — those ignorant attacks upon him for not 
appearing enough in the camps to please the writers 
of these letters, worse, unjust insinuations that he 
was neglectful of the condition of the soldiers. All 
that time he was occupied from morning to late at 
night, and to past midnight, writing and arranging 
for the improvement of the condition of the soldiers. 
But, in their charity, people could not believe that 
that might possibly be tne case. No ; it was assumed 
by some, and, I am sorry to say, adopted by the 
Duke of Newcastle, that Lord Raglan was not to be seen 
in the camps, and that he neither knew from his own 
observations, nor was informed by his * inefficient* 
staff, what was the state of the soldiers. 1 must 
assert the contrary to be the truth, and I will do 
so to you with confidence, although to those who 
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i do not know me any such assertion would probably 
produce no conviction. But 1 may very truly say 
that 1 do not think there was any one in the Army 
so well informed of the state of things in camp as 
Lord Raglan. Every one had easy access to him ; 
they told him freely all their difficulties, and he 
was certainly not kept in ignorance by us, his staff. 
But it does not seem to occur to people that such 
a service as ours was likely to produce the hardships 
which this Army had to endure. A siege in winter 
in the Crimea, with small numbers, considering the 
service, and no previous provision made, was surely 
enough to produce terrible distress ; and i think in 
England, instead of turning upon us, they may bless 
their stars that we have got through the winter 
without loss of credit to England or to ourselves. 
But I do not think there is another man who could 
have carried the Army through what it had to bear 
with the spirit and good conduct, which have been 
so admirable, than Lord Raglan. And I don't believe 
an army otherwise officered than ours is could have 
got on as ours has under the severity of that trench 
duty. 

"An unworthy insinuation was made, we saw, 
that our officers did not share the severe duty of 
the men, I know of men, when questioned about 
how they were getting on under their severe duty, 
answering, ' Why, sir, we see our officers no better 
off than ourselves ; how can we complain ? ' Such 
has been literally the case. They have had means 
of their own to purchase some varieties for diet which 
have rendered them healthier, perhaps, but nothing 
else. They have had their share, poor fellows, of 
the trenches. Rain and snow and pinching frost, 
they have borne it all like the men. They had the 
means, too, no doubt, of providing themselves with 
some additional clothing before that which you sent 
could arrive, or that which was bought at Con- 
stantinople had arrived ; but except these advantages, 
which no one need grudge them, they had none over 
the common soldier. 

" Unhappily, Lord Panmure has followed in the 
same line with the Duke of Newcastle. That which 
has been written in private letters is held to be true. 
The reports of Lord Raglan, who ought to possess the 
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whole confidence of the Government from his position 
and his character, go for nothing in the face of the 
private letters and the statements of The Times. It 
would be a sad day for us if he were driven to resign. 

" The attacks upon Airey and myself a'^ think very 
unjust. We are said by the Duke of Newcastle to 
be either inefficient or negligent, and yet Lord Raglan 
has made no such report. I am able to judge of Airey 
much better, perhaps, than I can of myself, and I 
am able to say that no man has worked narder than 
Airey, and I dfon't know who could have done better. 
It is all very well for people judging after the fact ; 
but when in early days the question of a road was 
raised by him, I remember the answer given was, 
' But where are the men ? ' That has been the answer 
to many a good scheme for the bettering of our 
condition. In respect to myself, I can say but little. 
I may be inefficient in comparison with many another 
man, but I have not been negligent, I am pretty sure." 

At the beginning of the new year Sidney Herbert 
drew up the following memorandum for the Cabinet : 

"January gM, 1855. 

" The allied armies have now been upwards of 
three months before Sevastopol. It is impossible not 
to see that they are in a very critical situation, and the 
Governments of France and England must not shrink 
from looking their difficulties in the face, and examining 
what are the various courses which it may be necessary 
to take in the event either of success or failure. 

" We now know a great deal more as to our own 
strength, as well as that of the enemy, than we did 
three months ago. 

"The march upon Balaclava, so far as our success 
was concerned, was the culminating point of the 
campaign. We had landed successfully, had fought 
a great battle successfully, and had successfully made 
a flank march, which brought us to that side of the 
town which was undefended, and where we were 
least expected. The enemy, on the other hand, had 
received no reinforcements, and were dispirited by 
defeat and failure. 

" Whether the allied commanders should have pur- 
sued Prince Menchikoff's army to Bachti Serai and 
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beaten it again, and dispersed it before it could be 
reinforced, or have at once assaulted the town as 
proposed by Sir G. Cathcart, or whether they were 
right in besieging it in force, it is impossible now to 
decide, and, therefore, useless to discuss. I confess it 
seems to me that if we had succeeded on October 17th 
in destroying the works which the Russians had 
created while we were making our batteries, we 
should merely have brought back the relative position 
of the besiegers and besieged to what it was three 
weeks before — namely, we should have again found 
ourselves before an almost open town. 

" Other considerations, however, besides the calcu- 
lations of the engineers, may have operated with Lord 
Raglan. Mr. kinglake informs me that the battle 
of the Alma had produced a deep impression upon 
our Army, who had never before seen a battle, and 
were shocked at the slaughter at the expense of which 
it was won. There was a general feeling that flesh 
and blood must not again oe led against batteries. 
There are moral considerations affectmg the chances 
of success which a General must consider, as well 
as material ones ; and the disinclination which existed 
in the Army to attempt an operation unfairly murder- 
ous in its character, even if successful, may have 
decided the matter when the reasons for and against 
the particular course were doubtful. 

" Be that, however, as it may, the result of the 
siege disappointed the engineers. The attack by sea 
was not successful, and upon the whole, whether 
well or ill conducted, the ships suffered more than 
the forts. 

" The engineering department of the French Army 
did not conduct its operations with the same skill 
as our own. Their batteries were insufficiently con- 
structed, and were seriously damaged in the first 
twelve hours, and their magazines were so placed and 
so little guarded that they blew up within the same 
period. 

"At the end of three weeks, no impression was 
made. 

" Balaclava and Inkcrman followed. 

"The Russians had received large reinforcements, 
brought in an incredibly short time over an immense 
extent of inhospitable country', till they apparently 
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outnumbered the iorces of the allies. We then found 
ourselves a minority besieging a majority, who had 
besides in their favour the shelter of a town, and all 
the resources of the greatest arsenal in Russia, which 
is kept in a state habitually to keep in awe Circassia, 
Georgia, and Turkey. 

" Tne Russians now began to act on the offensive. 

"At Balaclava the small portion of the Array 
engaged displayed in a manner almost unexampled the 
first qualities of soldiers ; but we had our redoubts, 
our cavalry, and above all our only communication 
by a metal road between the camp and Balaclava, 
the basis of our whole operations. 

"At Inkerman, on the contrary, we inflicted on 
the Russians a defeat which made both morally and 
materially an impression upon the Russians, upon 
which our Army has rested ever since. 

" But a worse enemy than the Russians had now 
again to be encountered. The exposure, the wet, the 
fatigue in the trenches, when our men had to guard 
an immense extent of lines, a position from the 
French right to Balaclava, a distance of some eight or 
nine miles, produced dysentery in its worst form. 
The raw remforcements suffered from cholera, and 
our Army melted away as fast as the fresh drafts 
arrived. 

"At last the storm of the 14th wrecked our ships, 
destroying in them vast quantities of ammunition, 
provisions, forage, and clothing, in consequence of 
which the siege was necessarily suspended. Our 
animals died of starvation ; the roads, or rather 
the tracks to which we had recourse in the absence 
of roads, became impassable ; short rations were issued, 
and the men deprived by the storm for a time even 
of the shelter of their tents, were drenched with wet. 
Disease and death were proportionately augmented. 
Our ill fortunes seem to have culminated on November 
14th, as our good fortune did on September 2nd. 

"Since then, however, the Frencn have erected 
new and advanced batteries, and armed them with 
mortars. We are doing the same, but are ten days 
behindhand. The French are waiting for us. In 
the meanwhile, a large force, believed to be another 
for^s danme, has moved from Odessa towards the 
Crimea. Arabas and cattle have been seen to collect 
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'between Perekop and Simpheropol, as they did 
before when MenchikoflPs first great reinforcements 
arrived. These troops have probably now joined, 

" 1 recapitulate all these occurrences because they 
assist us in forming a judgment as to the amount 
of force we are likely to have again to encounter, 
and our chances of success. 

"We underrated originally the means possessed by 
Russia of pouring reinforcements into the Crimea. 
We underrated the speed with which the move- 
ments could be effected, and, conseouently, the loss 
of life by which the operations would oe attended. 

"The same holds good as to supplies. When 
men can be brought in carts and arabas, food and 
ammunition can of course be brought likewise. 

"Whether the winter will befriend us or not 
remains to be seen. Persons acquainted with the 
country assure us that there is frost enough in the 
south in winter to allow of sledging at any rate 
so far as Perekop, sometimes up to the walls of 
Sevastopol ; but, at any rate, there is a hard metal 
road from Perekop, which will ensure the transit 
to the south of whatever can be brought to the 
Isthmus. There is likewise a communication through 
the Sea of AzofT, which it is out of our power at 
present to intercept. 

"The two months supposed to be most unfavour- 
able to Russian communication as being the wettest, 
and in which the roads may be the most impassable, 
are now past, and yet, even during these months, 
there is reason to think that a corps ctarmee has been 
successfully transported to the Crimea, During this 
period the allied armies have been reinforced till they 
probably amount at this time to nearly 100,000 men. 

" The French, I apprehend, are not in a position 
to send ani^ very large additional force, and 3,000 men 
a month will be required at the least (say 4,000, now 
that their army is augmented) to keep up their force 
to its present numbers. 

" We can do little more in the way of fresh regi- 
ments, and that little not ^^^ry soon. If we can by 
drafts to the existing regiments, keep up our numbers, 
much as we can safely undertake to do. 
le Russians, on the contrary, are steadily 
h reinforcements for the Crimea. Every 
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available regiment at Petersburg goes to Warsaw, and 
as soon as it arrives, a corresponding force is hurried 
south. Each corps darmee as it moves down is re- 
placed by another, and Podolia and Volhynia have 
a constant stream passing through them. Nothing 
can arrest this but a blow struck by Austria, and that 
blow will not come in time. 

* ' I f, therefore, we have at this moment a superiority 
of force in the Crimea, it appears to me that it can 
only be a temporary one. Unless, therefore, a 
blow be struck by us now, it cannot be struck at 
all with any great hope of success. A few days 
may tell us of some decisive event. I cannot help 
fearing that the ten days' delay made necessary by 
the grievous error in making no second road from 
Balaclava may put the Russians again in such force 
on the Tchernaia as to force us to act on the 
defensive on one side, while attempting an assault on 
the other. 

*' Should the assault fail, the siege of Sevastopol 
becomes hopeless, as it appears to me, for we already 
see the limits of our reinforcements, and we know 
that those of the Russians are comparatively 
unexhausted. 

" I beheve the allied Generals have received no 
instructions as to the course to be pursued with a 
view to, or in consequence of, the capture of 
Sevastopol, since those in which the expedition was 
authorised. 

" Had we known then what we know now, I 
apprehend that our instructions would have been 
different, not as to the undertaking the expedition at 
all, but as to the mode of conducting it, founded upon 
a better estimate of the chances of success. We 
should probably have said, ' Make a dash at the place, 
but if you fail, withdraw ; don't let yourself be caught 
in a position from which you cannot escape.' But 
our Army is in a position from which, clearly, it 
cannot escape, in case of the failure of the assault, 
without great loss and disaster. 

" It may be true that the Army could maintain itself 
in its present position as in an impregnable citadel, 
but, even if it did so, it would require all our efforts 
to reinforce and maintain it, and would be an army 
(and our only army) locked up and wasted for any 
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purpose of the war. A Russian army would like- 
Iwise be wasted in besieging it, but that would be 
lone army out of many, as they liave others avail- 
fable for active service elsewhere. It must, however, 
' be recollected that there is great risk lest such a 
protracted imprisonment in the Chersonese as that 
supposition contemplates should so dispirit and 
demoralise our Army as to destroy Its power of 
resistance to the superior forces wnich would be 
^^ brought against it. 
^H " CJn the other hand, the assault may succeed, and 
^"yet the necessity for withdrawal may be as urgent 
even as in the case of failure. 

" I believe it may be assumed that the Government 
do not in any case contemplate a change in the 
territorial possession of the Crimea. It would be 
of use, however, to us to hold in our hand in a negotia- 
tion for peace. For every other purpose it would be 
a great embarrassment. 

" Once the fleet is destroyed, and the arsenal not 
supplied, and the forts not protecting the fleet, our 
object is accomplished, and twenty-five years' repose 
are guaranteed to the countries bordering on the 
Black Sea. If we retain it, it will require our whole 
Army to do so, with a constant risk of failure and an 
enforced abstinence, for want of disposable troops, 
for any attack on other vulnerable parts of the 
I Russian Empire. It appears to me, therefore, that if 
we succeed in captunng the arsenal and the fleet, 
and can either destroy both or bring the latter away, 
we shall have done all that it is our object or our 
interest to do, unless we have a prospect of serious 
negotiation for peace, and our Army will require long 
and entire rest before it is again fit for active service. 

" At all events, the course to be taken in the event 
of the assault succeeding is a political as well as a 
military question, and, even if politically we think it 
advisable to stay in the Crimea, our power of doing so 
will depend on the state of our Army — and that of the 
Russians likewise. The latter question is one which 
can only be decided by the Generals on the spot. 
The first can only be decided here and by the allied 
Governments, and the Generals ought not to have 
thrown upon them the responsibility of deciding it. 
" Either, then, in the case of success or of failure, 
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as it seems to me, the evacuation of the Crimea may 
become necessary. I confess that in my opinion it 
will be even more desirable in case of success, for 
it will be more possible. Others, however, probably 
take a different view of it ; but I think the Govern- 
ments of France and England ou^ht to come to a 
decision upon it, and give instructions to the allied 
Generals accordingly. 

" In case of failure, it may become necessary to 
raise the siege and withdraw from the Chersonese. It 
is a fearful alternative to contemplate, because materiel, 
baggage, and, possibly, a portion of the Army, would 

Erobably be sacrificed in tne operation. It could only 
e attempted, probably, after some chastisement in- 
flicted on the enemy on the field subsecjuent to the 
failure of the assault ; but in any case it would be 
very hazardous, and the moral effect of the operation, 
even if successful, would no doubt be most injurious 
to us. It is useless, however, to shut our eyes to the 
possibiHty of the necessity. 

" But all these alternatives ought to be placed clearly 
before the Generals. They should have full discretion 
as to which they choose to adopt. They are men of 
courage and honour, and we need not fear their 
having recourse, except under a paramount necessity, 
to the course which we should the most deplore ; but 
they ought to know that they are not restricted from 
takmg it. They must not consider themselves chained 
to a rock. So long as they have no instructions, they 
may so consider tnemselves, and our Army might, in 
the worst of all their eventualities, be sacrificed in 
consequence. 

" Again, in the case of a successful assault, the 
Generals may consider themselves precluded, or mav 
be very unwilling to take such a course as withdrawal, 
even if wishing it, unless they have reason to think 
that such a possibility has been contemplated by 
their Governments at home. 

" It appears to me, therefore, that whatever be the 
opinion of the Government, it ought to be conveyed 
to the Generals at once in the form of instructions. 
Their discretion would not be in the least fettered by 
it, but the contrary. It is possible that they may be 
fettered by the want of them. No instructions and 
general instructions are very different things, and 
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Lord Raglan Is entitled to know what the Government 
wish him to do, if he can do it, as we are entitled to 
know from Lord Raglan what, with the forces we have 
entrusted to him, he expects to be able to do. 

" 1 propose, therefore, first, that we should come to 
a clear decision as to what we think should be done. 
Secondly, that we should endeavour to obtain from 
the French Government a concurrence in our opinion, 
whatever that opinion may be ; and thirdly, that when 
agreed, instructions in accordance with that opinion 
should be sent to the allied Generals. Fourthly, that 
we should require Lord Raglan to state to us, m full, 
his opinion 01 the position of his Army, the nature 
of the operations which he contemplates, and his 
expectations of success or failure. Fifthly, I think he 
should likewise give his opinion as to advantages or 
disadvantages of an armistice, should the negotiations 
at Vienna be commenced. 

" Sidney Herbert." 

A fortnight later Lord John Russell's hasty resigna- 
tion virtually destroyed the Aberdeen Cabinet, and 
though Sidney Herbert remained in office as Colonial 
Secretary for a few weeks longer, his connection with 
the Government was severed by his resignation on 
February 21st. Of the letters from General Estcourt, 
reporting the improved condition of the Army, from 
which I have quoted above, the later ones were, of 
course, not received by Mr. Herbert till after he had 
quitted office. To those which had reached him 
previously, he replied briefly on February 26th, as 
follows ; 

"Belgrave Square, 

" February 26t/t, 1855,1 

"My dear Estcourt, 

" 1 am a country gentleman again at last, but 
I must all the more write a line to thank you for your 
letter. It can only be a line, for I am winding up my 
old office business, and am going to the House for the 
Army Estimates. 

" I will extract what you say about the ration, but you 
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should recollect that all th^ changes can be at once 
made by Lord Raglan without waiting for reference 
home. 1 WTote some time ago to desire vegetables to 
be issued to the men without charge, as I hold that 
whatever ration is necessary to keep the men healthy 
and efficient ought to be given them by the public. 
If, therefore, one thing should be substituted for 
another, you have the power and the means to do it, 
and should do it without loss of time 

" I confess that I am in despair about Filder. I 
hear that the moment Admiral Grey was employed 
to get mules, he got an excellent supply with one 
month's forage, and I see that the Navy is running 
steamers to Sinope to supply themselves with fresh 
meat and vegetables. Wnj* could not our commis- 
sariat do this themselves ? 

"I trust the Ordnance unll trounce the villainous 
contractors who supplied the bad boots. I will do 
what 1 can to keep them up to the mark." 

To Lord Raglan he wrote at greater length, plainly' 
avowing that he did not think the Government had 
received sufficiently ample information from him, and 
this letter may well form the conclusion of the present 
chapter. 

"March jM, 1855. 

*' 1 have not written to you for a long time, for I 
have lived in a turmoil of doubts and difficulties and 
' crisis,' and so on, but 1 am now at last out of office 
and free again. 

" The mishaps of the Army were resented by an 
unreasoning crowd — who have no fortitude under dis- 
appointment, and are as pusillanimous under ill-fortune 
as they are arrogant and presumptuous in good — on 
Lord Aberdeen and Newcastle. Every exaggeration 
— nay, every invention — is believed, and there has 
been no question as to what amount of blame was 
due. The only doubt was on whom the retribution 
should be inflicted, 

" It was clear to me that the sacrifice was not 
complete or satisfactory so long as I remained in office, 
for though 1 had no authority in the management of 
the war, I was supposed to have, and the end of it 
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pWas that Graham, Gladstone, and mysetf retired when 
we found Palmerston yielding to what he had de- 
nounced, and commencing a system of weakness which 
never answers with the House of Commons. 

" You, I trust and believe, will live the clamour 
down, and I see symptoms of reaction already. Still, 
I think you have not done yourself justice or given 
yourself a fair chance, and I write to you now without 
disguise or reserve, because I think you may derive 
advantage for the future from seeing what impression 
has been produced on the mind of a friend who has 
been a rnemc, to judge of the results, at any rate of 
late events, so far as opinion here is concerned. 

" But first let me say that in your answers to New- 
castle's despatches you nave fallen into error in thinking 
that he adopted the stories told, or brought them as 
accusations against you. He, as 1 conceive, recited 
what had been told him, wishing to have from you 

»the explanation or contradiction. 
" One great difficulty, however, which the Cabinet 
experienced was the absence of detailed information 
from yourself. Of the prospects of the siege, its chance 
of success, and the measures you contemplated for its 
prosecution, the Cabinet knew nothing direct from 
yourself, except in the instance of the disagreement 
between Burgoyne and the French engineers, in which 
case the correspondence showed what was intended. 
Else we derived our information either from General 
Rose's despatches, which are very full and clear, or 
from Canrobert's, copies of which were communicated 
to us. I think the result was not favourable to the 
public service, nor to your relations with the Govern- 
ment at home. The Cabinet ought to hear from the 
f)er5on wielding the chief authority, from his own 
ips and told in his own way, the impressions which he 
wishes to convey. He is the person most competent 
to inform them, indeed the only person, and it is 
important for him, as well as for them, that all facts, 
prospects, and intentions should come to them with 
the colour of his mind upon them. 

" It is bad for both parties when the Government 
are obliged to rely upon or to seek information from 
others, and a full account of all that is happening, 
constantly given, justifies men in setting down what 
lot told them as exaggerations, if not untruths. 
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" I am certain, therefore, that great ad\'antage would 
resuh from a more detailed and unreser\'ed communi- 
calion, either in despatches or private letters, keeping 
the Government an fail, not only of what has happened 
or is happening, but of your own expectations of 
what is hkely to happen. Without such information 
from the officer in whom their confidence is reposed, 
they are unabie to form any opinion as to the probable 
results of the campaign, or of what course ought 
to be recommended or suggested by them. It 
reacts, therefore, on yourself,^y leaving you with- 
out the support of instructions or advice from 
home. 

" I believe that you have done all that, under the 
circumstances and the difficulties of the case, could 
be done, but you know that 1 have doubted whether 
you were as well served as you ought to be, and 
1 cannot help fearing that you have been too generous 
to others, 1 conceive that the whole difficulty arose 
from our holding an extent of ground equal, if not 
larger, than that held by the French, with a quarter 
of the force possessed by thera. For this obviously 
no man could be responsible, unless he commanded 
the French Army as well as the English. But when 
animals begin to die, and forage to be short, and 
the means of transport to fail, I cannot but think 
that Mr. Filder showed a great want of energy and 
resource. 1 cannot conceive that he really expected 
to be supplied from England in ships receiving sixty 
shillings a ton, and I see that no sooner was Admiral 
Grey authorised to buy mules than he buys a large 
number in Canada, with forage for a month. Agam, 
I see that the Navy is running steamers for fresh 
meat and vegetables to Sinope, All these things 
Filder could nave done as well, if not better, weeks 
before; for forage, of course, is easier to get at the 
beginning of winter than towards the end of it ; but 
people here make you responsible for his shortcomings, 
and, out of generosity to those who are serving you, 
you make yourself responsible. 

" He has been now at the head of your commissariat 
at Constantinople, at Varna, and at Sevastopol. In all 
these cases, save during the march from Old Fort to 
Balaclava, the Army has been stationary, and the Navy 
has been supplying a large proportion of the rations. 
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How will he do when you have an army moving on 
an exlended line over an enemy's country? 

'* 1 do not underrate the difficulties of supplying 
an army ; on the contrary, I think them enormous, 
and when an army is moving 1 confess I do not 
understand how it can be done at all ; but Filder 
has not been exposed to these difficulties. He has 
friendJy countries to draw from, an ample sea trans- 
port, and a navy helping him with provisions as 
well as carriage. I feel confident that you are not 
safe in his hands, and that there must be now among 
bis subordinates some man with youth and energy 
on his side who would serve your Army much better. 
1 shall therefore rejoice for your sake, as well as 
I for that of the public, when I hear that he is on 
his way home. 

" Now you see that I have spoken my mind very 
plainly, and 1 do not make the slightest apology 
for it, for you will, I know, feel that it is my anxiety 
for you which alone prompts me to say things which, 
at our relative ages ancl in our relative positions, 
I have no business to say. But pray think over these 
two subjects. 1 am certain that you may and will 
stand much better by showing confidence in the 
Cabinet, a confidence which is always reciprocated, 
and by dealing summarily with those who, however 
zealous and well intentioned, are not equal to their 
position. 

" 1 am glad to see letters of a cheering character 
from Lyons, who always speaks of you in a way 
which gives me pleasure. Estcourt, too, writes to me 
that you have turned the corner; so does Miss 
Nightmgale from Scutari. She, by the way, mentions 
that the French medical men have an advantage in 
always getting early notice to prepare for so many 
sick — 3,000, 4,000, 5,000, as the case may be ; whereas 
our notice comes in the shape of a steamer with 
the patients. I told her I would mention it to you, 
but that in the meanwhile she must be ready for 2,000 
wounded any day, and that if not a sick man more 
comes, they want room for 2,000 or more, merely 
to thin the present over-crowded hospitals. 

"What an event is the death of the Emperor!' 1 
think it must ultimately tend to peace, because the 

' The Emperor Nicholas died ou March 2nd, 1 855. 
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young Emperor is not the man of resolution which 
riis father was, and 1 have no doubt those who wish 
for peace will speak more loudly than they did under 
Nicholas ; but, in the first instance, his reputation 
for pacific leanings may force him, as a hedge, into 
warlike demonstration. 

*' 1 have written you a terribly long letter. Do 
not think it necessary to answer it. 1 hope it will 
not annoy you. You have trouble and worry enough 
on your hands without your friends doing that, but 
I have written from anxiety that you should know 
what is felt here by one at least of those who have 
your interests at heart." 
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IN the earlier years of the nineteenth century the 
science of sanitation was well nigh unknown. It 
had made immense strides between 1800 and 1850, and 
the system of Army Hospital administration, which 
had been endured, and, indeed, complacently regarded, 
in 1804, was altogether out of date half a century 
later. Consequently, of the shortcomings due to the 
inexperience born of a long peace, none affected the 
public mind more keenly than those disclosed as 
existing in the great military hospital at Scutari, and 
among the sick and wounded before Sebastopol. 

For those shortcomings there were, no doubt, many 
excuses. However positively imperfect, there can 
be no question that, as compared with the state of 
things in the Peninsula, the hospital arrangements 
for the Crimean campaign might be considered—and 
probably were considered — by those who had served 
in the campaigns of 1810-15 to be relatively perfect,' 

' "It would perhaps astonish yau to walk along these long 
corridors when lit up after dark, and see how the men are occupied — 
many of course in bed, but with their comrades talking and gossiping 
over scenes in which they have recently been such conspicuous 
actors ; sotne — too many — smoking, and a great number in groups 
reading or listening to others reading from the papers what is going 
on in the Crimea. A striking contrast, I suspect, to a military hospital 
during the Peninsular War, and, I presume, iti favour of Scutari."— /Jr. 
Cummin^ to Mr. Herbert, December iBtb, 1854. 
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No one csm read tbe j ceao ci i ts giren by conieni- 
pocanes of the mifitary bosp ita b in Spain during 
tbe P eaw s olar War wi^oat recognisii^ thai to their 
unhappy hwnatfs Scotari or Kolali woukl have been 
a piaradise of luxury', and the medical men in chief 
command in 1854 — men whose traditioos were those 
of Wellington's campaigns — may be in some degree 
excused if they were more alive to the enctfmous 
improvements which had been effected than to tbe 
additional improvement yet attainable. 

The chief military hospiul was established at Scutan^ 
on the Asiatic shore of tbe Bospborus, just opposite 
Constantinople, in an enormous barrack, which had 
been made over for the purpose on the first arrival ■ 
of the British forces in the East. The plan of break- 
ing up hospitals into small blocks of buildings had 
not then been adopted, and no objection was made, 
or was then likely to be made, to the huge dimensions 
of the area occupied. Another hospital called the 
"General" hospital, of smaller size, where were the 
headquarters of the medical staff, as well as two others, 
the Sultan's Palace Hospital and the Stable Hospital, 
containing together about 300 or 400 men, were 
established in the same locality. At a later period 
others, as they became needed, were set up at Kulali, 
Therapia, Smyrna, and elsewhere, and an additional 
hospital was provided at Scutari for wounded Russians. 
There were also two or three hospital ships. 

Until after the battle of Alma the number of patients 
to be treated was comparatively small, and tbe 
resources of the establishment at Scutari were fairly 
equal to meet their wants. The case became different 
after the invasion of the Crimea, when large numbers 
of wounded and sick were sent down continually 
from the front. The pressure upon the hospital was, 
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moreover, augmented by two unforeseen causes. Of 
these one should never have arisen, while the other 
should have been immediately rectified. On disem- 
barking in the Crimea, it was determined by three of 
the four Generals of division not to disembark the 
men's knapsacks with them. They would march 
lighter, it was said, without them, and as it was 
confidently anticipated that the allies would be in 
possession of Sebastopol in a few days' time, it was 
proposed that the knapsacks should be restored to 
them there— a hope never realised. Only one division, 
that of the Duke of Cambridge, had its kit with it 
throughout. The other three were long in recovering 
the knapsacks, many of which were wholly lost. 
Consequently, the men, when received into hospital 
had nothing with them but the clothes they stood in, 
and, if they recovered, new clothes had to be pro- 
vided for them on their discharge, which had not 
been contemplated. Again, a large amount of medical 
stores and hospital appliances were accumulated at 
Varna, which, when the Army left that place for the 
Crimea, ought to have been sent down at once to 
Scutari. Owing to the absence of means of transport, 
and the blundering of those in charge of them — 
blunders never, I believe, fully traced home to their 
authors — these stores remained unforwarded until a 
much later period, by which time a large portion of 
them had been wasted, lost, or destroyed in Bulgaria. 
Supplies, attendance, management, all became in- 
adequate and inefficient. Bad, however, as the state 
of things really was, it was grossly exaggerated by 
popular report. The widest publicity was given by 
the newspapers to every hasty complaint. They were 
readily believed, generalised, and understood to be of 
universal application. 
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By the middle of October, public opinion in England 
had been harrowed by revolting accounts of the state 
of the hospitals. Denunciations of the incompetence 
of those managing them, together with charges, some 
well founded, others grossly exaggerated, and many 
altogether false, were daily reiterated in the columns 
of The Times and other journals. Without accepting 
these statements, and, indeed, in the main disbelieving 
them, the Cabinet was fully alive to their serious 
nature, and determined to send out a Commission 
to inquire into their accuracy, and to provide remedies 
for all defects discovered. Meanwhile, Ministers were 
comforted by the strong assurances sent home by 
Dr. Menzies, the head of the Scutari establishment, 
who in writing to the Director-General on October 26th, 
"to refute the false statements in The Times of 
October 9th and 12th, in which it is stated that no 
sufficient preparations have been made for the proper 
care of the wounded," thus expressed himself: 

" I beg to state that every preparation that kindness 
and humanity could suggest was in readiness to 
alleviate the sufferings of both sick and wounded. I 
personally superintended the operations both day 
and night, and it is extremely mortifying that a public 
journal of so respectable a character as The Times 
should advance statements so utterly false. There 
was no want of either linen or bandages, but an ample 
supply of both. ... As for there being *no pre- 
parations for the commonest surgical operations,' this 
statement is false in every particular. The Times 
remarks that ' when the wounded were placed in the 
spacious building where they were led to believe that 
everything was ready that could ease their pain or 
facilitate their recovery, it was found that the 
commonest appliances of a workhouse sick-ward were 
wanting, and that the men must die through the 
medical staff of the British Army having forgotten 
that old rags for the dressing of the wounds are 
useful' There never was such a tissue of falsehood 
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fabricated ! . . . The Times js also pleased to observe, 
' But what is almost incredible, but nevertheless true, 
there is not even linen or lint to bind the wounds.' 
This is quite at variance with facts, for, as I said in 
a former communication to you, there has been no 
want of either." 

Notwithstanding these reassuring statements, The 
Times maintained its attitude, and called for sub- 
scriptions to a Fund, to be administered by its own 
agents, and devoted to supplying those wants of the 
Army to which the Government had, as it asserted, 
failed to attend. It was reported to Sidney Herbert 
that, influenced by the outraged amour propre of the 
Army Medical Service, the Director-General, Dr. 
Smith, meditated the rejection of aid from this Fund, 
and intended to prohibit its agents from entering 
the hospitals. It was further said that the Duke of 
Newcastle was inclined to accept this recommenda- 
tion. Mr. Herbert desired the adoption of a wiser 
and more generous course, and addressed the Duke 
as follows : 

" I have an impression that 1 heard Dr. Smith say 
that he had desired Dr. Menzies on no account to let 
Mr, Macdonald, the almoner of The Times, into the 
hospital. , . . I do not think that Dr. Smith's line, 
if it is his line, is the right one, It would, 1 think, be 
clearly impossible to allow Mr. M. or any one else 
charged with a mission of any sort to be allowed 
to overhaul everything in the Hospital, to question 
and criticise the medical authorities, and to send in 
whatever he chooses to think is deficient or ought to 
be used. If we have confidence in our medical men, 
and I believe we are justified in having it, we are 
bound to protect them against a system of espionage 
or the usurpation by an unautnorised person of 
authority over them or the hospital under their charge. 
On the other hand, to refuse a man admittance who 
comes with £7,000 in his hand, subscribed by respectable 
and benevolent people in England for the benefit of 
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it cannot be wondered that both the Duke and Mr. 
Herbert shoutd have thought it necessary to begin 
cautiously, and not without misgiving. 

While Mr. Herbert had at once grasped the immense 
benefits which would attend the introduction of a 
properly qualified staff of nurses into the military 
hospitals, he at the same time perceived how impossible 
it would be to take advantage of their services, except 
under the strictest discipline, and under the orders of 
a properly authorised and responsible head, answer- 
able both to the medical authorities on the spot and 
to the Imperial Government at home. His knowledge 
of Miss Nightingale enabled him to say with decision 
that she possessed all the requisite qualities for 
such a post, and before her letter of the 14th from 
Harley Street had been received by him, he had 
himself addressed to her from Wilton the following 
letter; 

" Dear Miss Nightingale, 

" You would have seen in the papers that there 
is a great deficiency of nurses at the hospital at 
Scutari. The other alleged deficiencies — namely, of 
medical men, lint, sheets, etc.— must, if they have really 
ever existed, have been remedied ere this, as the 
number of medical officers with the Army amounts 
to one to every 95 men in the whole force, being 
nearly double what we have ever had before, and 
30 more surgeons went out there three weeks ago, 
and must by this time, therefore, be at Constantinople 
A further supply went on Monday, and a fresh batch 
sails next week. As to medical stores, they have 
been sent out in profusion, by the ton weight: 15,000 
pair of sheets, medicines, wines, arrowroot, in the same 
proportion, and the only way of accounting for the 
deficiency at Scutari, if it exists, is that the mass 
of the stores went to Varna, and had not been sent 
back when the Army left for the Crimea, but four 
days would have remedied that. In the meantime 
stores are arriving. But the deficiency of female 
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nurses is undoubted, none but male nurses having 
ever been admitted to military hospitals. It would 
be impossible to carry about a large staff of female 
nurses with an army in the field. But at Scutari, 
having now a fixed hospital, no military reason exists 
against their introduction, and 1 am confident they 
might be introduced with great benefit, for hospital 
orderlies must be very rough hands, and most of 
(them, on such an occasion as this, very inexperienced 
'ones. 1 receive numbers of offers from ladies to go 
out, but they are ladies who have no conception of 
what a hospital is, nor of the nature of its duties, 
and they would, when the time came, either recoil 
from the work or be entirely useless, and consequently, 
what is worse, entirely in the way ; nor woultl those 
I ladies probably even understand the necessity, es- 
pecially in a military hospital, of strict obedience to 
rule, etc 



^ 



" There is but one person in England that I know of 
who would be capable of organising and superintending 
such a scheme, and I have been several times on the 
point of asking you hypothetically if, supposing the 
attempt were made, you would undertake to direct it. 
The selection of the rank and file of nurses would be 
very difficult ; no one knows that better than yourself. 
The difficulty of finding women equal to a task, after all, 
full of horror, and requiring, besides knowledge and 
goodwill, great knowledge and great courage, will be 
great; the task of ruling and introducing system among 
them great ; and not the least will be the difficulty of 
making the whole work smoothly with the medical and 
military authorities out there. That it is which makes 
it so important that the experiment should be carried out 
by one with administrative capacity and experience. A 
number of sentimental enthusiastic ladies turned loose 
into the hospital at Scutari would probably after a few 
days be mtses a la porte. by those whose business they 
would interrupt, and whose authority they would 
dispute, My question simply is, would you listen 
to the request to go out and supervise the whole 
thing ? You would, of course, have plenary authority 
over all the nurses, and I think I could secure you 
the fullest assistance and co-operation from the medical 
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staff, and you would also have an unlimited power 
of drawing on the Government for what you think 
requisite iov the success of your mission. On this 

f)art of the subject the details are too many for a 
etter, and 1 reserve it for our meeting, for, whatever 
decision you take, I know you will give me every 
assistance and advice. 1 do not say one word to press 
you. You are the only person who can judge for 
yourself which of conffictmg or incompatible duties 
IS the first, or the highest, but I think I must not 
conceal from you that upon your decision will de- 
pend the ultimate success or failure of the plan. Your 
own personal qualities, your knowledge, and your 
power of administration, and among greater things 
your rank and position in society, give you advantages 
in such a work which no other person possesses. If 
this succeeds, an enormous amount of good will be 
done now, and to persons deserving everything at 
our hands, and which will multiply the good to all 
time. I hardly like to be sanguine as to your answer. 
If it were ' Yes,' 1 am certain the Bracebridges would 
go with you and give you all the comforts you would 
require and whicn their society and sympathy only 
could give you. I have written very long, for the 
subject is very near my heart. Liz ' is writing to 
Mrs, Bracebricfge to tell her what I am doing. T go 
back to town to-morrow morning. Shall 1 come to 
you between three and five? Will you let me have 
a line at the War Oflfice to let me know ? There is 
one point which I have hardly a right to touch upon, 
but I trust you will pardon me. If you were inclined 
to undertake the great work, would Mr. and Mrs. Night- 
ingale consent? This work would be so national, 
and the request made to you proceeding from the 
Government, which represents tne nation, comes at 
such a moment that 1 do not despair of their consent. 
Deriving your authority from the Government, your 
position would ensure the respect and consideration 
of every one, especially in a service where official 
rank carries so much respect. This would secure 
you every attention or comfort on your way out there, 
together with a complete submission to your orders. 
1 know these things are a matter of indifference to 
you, except so far as they may further the great object 
'Mrs. Haliert. 
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you would have in view ; but they are of importance 
in themselves, and of every importance to those who 
have a right to take an interest in your personal 
position and comfort. I know you will come to a 
right and wise decision. God grant it may be in 
accordance with my hopes." 

Miss Nightingale readily responded to this appeal, 
and the conditions on which she did so were set forth 
in a letter from Sidney Herbert to the Director- 
General, Dr. Smith. The Government, Dr. Smith 
was told, considered that the best mode of obviating 
dangers and inconveniences would be to appoint 
some one person to select a staflT of female nurses at 
home, and afterwards to superintend and direct it in 
Turkey. Miss Nightingale's special fitness for such an 
appointment was explained, and her nomination to 
this post intimated. It was also explicitly stated that 
no one would be admitted into any hospital as a 
nurse except she had a certificate signed by a medical 
authority, on Miss Nightingale's recommendation. 

Just a week after her letter of October 14th to 
Mr. Herbert was written, Miss Nightingale was on 
her way to Constantinople, not at the head of half a 
dozen nurses sent out at the expense of a few 
benevolent ladies, but as a recognised official, under 
whose authority all female nurses in the military 
hospitals were placed, and on whose recommendation 
alone they were to be in future admitted. 

For the few days which elapsed between Miss 
Nightingale's appointment and her departure for 
the East, Mr. Herbert's house in Belgrave Square 
became the headquarters of the expedition, and its 
rooms were given up to interviews and correspond- 
ence. The selection of the forty nurses who were 
to form the first party sent was deputed by 
Miss Nightingale to Miss Mary Stanley and Mrs. 
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Bracebridge. The material from which they had 
to choose was not altogether promising. 

" Here we sit all day," wrote Miss Stanley. " I 
wish people who may hereafter complain of the 
women selected could have seen the set we had to 
choose from. All London was scoured for them. 
We sent emissaries in every direction to every likely 
place. . . . We felt ashamed to have in the house 
such women as came. One alone expressed a wish 
to go from a good motive. . , , Money was the only 
inducement." 

Applications from all quarters were received and 

sifted. Hospitals and other charitable institutions 

were begged to give assistance to the Government in 

providing nurses of such character and experience 

as should ensure the success of the great experiment 

on which it had determined. Strange to say, not 

a few declined to afTord this help,' and the first 

party which left London Bridge Station, on October 

23rd, was finally composed of ten Roman Catholic 

nurses, eight Anglican sisters, six nurses from St. 

John's Home, and fourteen nurses from English 

hospitals. On the eve of their departure they were 

assembled in Mr. Herbert's dining-room, and addressed 

by him. No record remains of this speech, but to 

its effect there is abundant testimony. All started on 

their ways strengthened by his heart-stirring words, 

and cheered no less by the sunny brightness of his 

presence than by his kindly and unfailing sympathy, 

1 11 We tried the sound Protestant Institution for Nurses in [>evonshire 
Square first. They refused peremptorily to accept Govenimenl terms, 
i.e. to be Government servants for the time under Miss N.'s coutrol. 
They would only go as dependent and subject to the Committee in 
Devonshire Square, This was a great disappointment to us. Neit 
we tried Si. Johns Home, whieii is verging on TractariaDism, but 
considers itself very sound, not going into any extremes. Here also 
we met with a peremptory refusal, exactly for the same reason, but, 
after a battle, they surrendered, and sent out six, who are, at ali events, 
respectable aod well trained." 
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Sidney Herbert was confident as to the success of 
the scheme which he had originated, and he had 
reason to be so. Nevertheless, when Miss Nightin- 
gale and her party were well on their way, and the 
bolt sped beyond recall, it is impossible but that he 
should have experienced some anxiety as to the recep- 
tion which this novel venture might meet with from 
the military and medical authorities at Constantinople 
and Scutari. The letters, therefore, which he received 
on November i6th, announcing the arrival of Miss 
Nightingale and her staff at Scutari on the 4th of 
that month, must have been opened with eagerness 
and perused with infinite relief. 

A few lines from Miss Nightingale herself announced 
her arrival at her post in a deluge of rain that made 
Constantinople " look like a bad Daguerreotype washed 
out," and informed Mr. Herbert that, having arrived 
at the very moment when the wounded from the 
battle of Balaclava were being landed, she at once, 
without an instant's delay, found herself in active 
discharge of the duties of her beneficent mission. 

A longer letter from Mr. Bracebridge, consisting 
fa series of fragmentary notes evidently jotted down 
at intervals, without method or order, vividly records 
the first impressions received, and consequently merits 
^Lextensive quotation. 

P 
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Mr. Bracebridge to Mr, 



Herbert. 

" November &iA, 



" We have one sitting-room with divans, where I 
'and the courier sleep; a small room for Mrs. B. and 
Miss N. One room for thirteen nurses, one room for 
eight sisters, and one room for ten R.C, sisters. 

" Bedsteads (iron) were bought at Marseilles. Mat- 
tresses are supplied from purveyors, so is meat, etc 
I We buy small things in the town. 
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" Great difficulty in buying anything in the trumpery 
shops at Galata. 

"These quarters are closed by two doors, opening 
to the great corridor. 

" We have been well received by the doctors and 
Commandant ; the orders for us were received by the 
preceding mail. 

" The men and officers in this, the Barrack Hospital, 
last night, were 1,730, and 650 in the General 
Hospital ; 45 doctors, old and young. 

" Five hundred have been buried ; 400 are paraded 
for embarkation for the Krimea, and as many are 
passed by the Medical Board, and are to sad for 
Malta or England. 

"The Barrack Hospital is a quadrangle of 500 
by 200 paces inside, arcades and corridors all round 
within, glazed ; and rooms behind them to the external 
walls. A huge kitchen and offices in the centre ; 
the building three stories high in some places, two 
in others. The General Hospital is on the same plan, 
but much smaller. 

"The great corridor, 450 yards long, and four 
rooms holding 27 each, have been filled with beds 
and men in double rows, leaving 4 feet to walk in 
the middle. This was done from 12 o'clock to 6 
o'clock to-day. They were all well dressed and fed 
by 8 o'clock. Miss N. and all her staff assisted. 
The sisters washed and dressed the wounds. 

" We had 400 shirts sent by Macdonald ; ' about 500 
clean shirts were put on ; half the men had only rags, 
or shirts saturated with blood. 

" There was long waiting for bread and tea, and out 
came Mrs. Clarke with warm arrowroot, and another 
with chicken broth, and fed those who were faint 
with a spoon. At last enough lint came from the 
stores. The poor fellows are greatly pleased with 
their reception, and hardly one even groaned. The 
behaviour of sisters and nurses perfect, and especially 
the Catholic sisters, and the patients behaved very well 
to them. 

" The beds reach to our door. We are in one angle 
of the great quadrangle. 

" The doctors live four in a room, so great is the 
want of space. 

1 The agent of The Times. 
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f " Dr. Cumming has given up his private kitchen to 
Miss N. for her nurses. 

"She began yesterday, after a day's arrangement 
with Drs. Cumming, Menzies, and MacGregor. She 
went from ward to ward, with nine nurses, and after 
dressing 62 people after the surgeon, she placed them 
two and two along wards. To-day a number of bad 
cases are given to them. In several days they will all 
be distributed. 

'• Miss N, is decidedly well received, 

*' Menzies and Cumming are good but slow, Mac- 
"^Gregor admirable. Many of the surgeons are very 
young. 

"Senior chaplain a quiet, active man j the second 
not much less so. 

" No Presbyterian chaplain. Soldiers for the most 
part respectful to them. 

" I pass 200 sick in going to the chaplain's to dine ; 
the legs and arms cut off after the Alma are all but 
healed. The wounded men all look cheerful and calm, 
but the fever and dysentery men are wan and lean. 
The place is clean and airy ; few bad smells. 

Miss N. is organising a separate kitchen for her 
people to have charge of, making and giving delicacies, 
etc. No doubt many have been lost for want of 
nourishment, not being able to eat the food they get ; 
they tire of boiled food cooked in great coppers, and 
the officers complain more than the men. 

" There is great want of shirts, which we are getting 
supplied. 

"The purveyor Wreford has done well to-day in 
procuring beds, blankets, etc. 

"There are 120 men upstairs without shirts, and 
this want was not admitted. The fact is, the numbers 
have outgrown the staff. 

" Menzies, though very good, is slow, and too 
cautious; repeated offers of linen, etc., were made and 
put aside. 

"The arrival of Miss N. and her staff has put new 
life into the hospital. 

" Sillery ' writes day and night, and is most 
kind, 

"Adams* tells me the Army must winter in the 

' The Commandant. 

' General Adams, in hospital badly wounded. He died a Dionth later 
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Krimea, and must want warm clothing, which, with 
old linen, is most acceptable here. 

" We have prayers at 8 by the chaplain. Sacrament 
next Sunday. 

" Major Sillery has written last night to the Adjutant- 
General to offer a plan of making shedding across our 
quadrangle, on the French plan, wood and plaster, 
and tiles above, which he says would hold 1,500 or 
2,000 troops, and clear the whole barracks for sick 
and wounded. He thinks it might cost ^2,000, but 
it could not be built much before Christmas. This 
would be inside these walls, and no more staff 
required. 

" The other barrack is not good, and 4 J miles off 
As we stand, both Barrack Hospital and General 
Hospital will be full to-morrow night : 1 mean as full 
as convenient, allowing for the bad air from wounds. 

" Our quarters are quite full with our 40. 

" In case of sending out other nurses it is easy. 
Our expenses were by Marseilles £107, not including 
passages in the Vectis. 

" Please let Dr. A. Smith know what I say com- 
mending the medical staff of the Barrack Hospital. 

" Ever yours, 

" C. Bracebridge." 

The Royal Commission arrived in the Bosphorus 
on the same day as Miss Nightingale, and its head, 
Dr. Spence, went on at once to the Crimea, where 
he unfortunately lost his life in the great storm of 
November 13th. 

He had only time to write one letter to Mr. Her- 
bert whilst at Constantinople, in which, on November 
5th, he said that he was— 

"just returned from Scutari, perfectly delighted to 
find things so well managed." 

The tenour of the reports brought by the next 
week's mail was equally satisfactory, both as to the 
cordiality with which Miss Nightingale and her party 
had been received, and as to the rapid improvement 
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which was being effected through her influence. One of 
her letters of November 14th commenced thus abruptly : 

"'1 came out, ma'am, prepared to submit to every- 
thing, to be put upon in every way. But there are 
some things, ma'am, one can't submit to. There is 
the caps, ma'am, that suits one face and some that 
suits another; and if I'd known, ma'am, about the 
caps, great as was my desire to come out to nurse at 
Scutari, I wouldn't have come, ma'am.' — Speech 0/ Mrs. 
L., Barrack Hospital, Scutari, Asiatic Side, November 

14/A, 1854. 

" Time must be at a discount with the man who can 
adjust the balance of such an important question as 
the above, and I for one have none, as you will easily 
suppose when I tell you that on Thursday last we 
had 1,715 sick and wounded in this hospital (among 
whom 120 cholera patients), and 650 severely wounded 
in the other building, called the General Hospital, 
of which we also have charge, when a message came 
to me to prepare for 510 wounded on our side of the 
hospital, who were arriving from the dreadful affair of 
November 5th, from Balaclava, in which battle were 
1(763 wounded and 443 killed, besides 96 officers 
wounded and 38 killed. I always expected to end my 
days as a Hospital Matron, but I never expected to be 
Barrack Mistress. We had but half an hour's notice 
before they began landing the wounded. Between 
one and nme o clock we had the mattresses stuffed, 
sewn up, laid down (alas I only upon matting on 
the floor), the men washed and put to bed, and all 
their wounds dressed. 

" We are very lucky in our medical heads. Two 
of them are brutes and four are angels — for this is 
a work which makes either angels or devils of men, 
and of women too. As for the assistants, they are all 
cubs, and will, while a man is breathing his last breath 
under the knife, lament the ' annoyance of being called 
up from their dinners by sucn a fresh inllu.x of 
wounded.' But unlicked cubs grow up into good old 
bears, though I don't know how ; for certain it is, 
the old bears are good. We have now /our miles of 

eds and not 18 inches apart. 
" We have our quarters m one tower of the barracks, 

nd all this fresh influx has been laid down between 
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but too great evidence of the staff and means being 
unequal to the emergency ; the requirements have 
ahnost doubled through the last two unhappy actions 
at Balaclava. Still, day by day I see manifest im- 
provement ; no Government, no nation could have 
provided, on a sudden, staff and appliances for 
accident wards miles in length, and for such sickness 
as that horrid Varna dysentery. To manage more 
than 3,000 casualties of the worst nature is indeed 
a task to be met in an entirely satisfactory way by 
nothing short of a miraculous energy with the means 
it would require. The men are landed necessarily 
in a most pitiable state, and have to be carried up 
steep ground for considerable distance, either by those 
beasts of Turks, who are as stupid as callous, or 
by our invalids, who are not equal to the task. 
Still it is done, and as this is war, not peace, and 
Scutari is really a battle-field, I am more disposed 
to lament than to blame. 

"There seems now, so far as I can see, no lack 
of lint and plaister; there is a lack of linen, we 
have sent home for it. The surgeons are working 
their utmost, and serious cases seem treated with 
great humanity and skill. There was and is an 
awful want of shirts for the men, and socks, and 
such matters ; we have already let Miss Nightingale 
have all she applies for, and this morning I, with 
Macdonald's sanction, or rather in concert with him, 
have sent to the Crimea a large stock of shirts of 
warm serge, socks, flannel, tea, etc., etc. I spend 
the best part of every day there acting, at one time 
as priest to the dying, at another helping the surgeons 
or the men to dress their wounds; again, I go to 
the landing-place and try and work them into method 
for an hour or two, etc., etc. One and all are n&w 
most kind and civil to me, meet my wishes in every 
way they can. Alas ! I fear, with every possible effort 
of the existing establishment, the crisis is still too 
great ; there are wanted hundreds of beds— i.f. many 
hundreds have only matting between the beds ana 
the stone floor. 1 slept here Sunday night, and 
walked the wards late and early in the morning ; 1 
fear the cold weather in these passages will produce, 
on men so crippled and so maimed, much supple- 
mentary evil in the way of coughs and chest diseases ; 
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the wounded do better than the sick. I scarce pray 
with one of the latter one day but I hear he is dead 
on the morrow. That horrid Varna diarrhoea seems 
to baffle treatment ; in a good warm hospital, with 
all our best help at home, we should, I fear, save few ; 
very few here, I expect, will eventually survive it. 
I am glad to say the authorities have left off swearing 
they had everything and wanted nothing; they are 
now grateful for the help which, with the Fund at 
command, we liberally meet. The wounds are many 
of them of the most learful character, and yet 1 have 
not heard a murmur, even from those who, from 
the pressing urgency of the case, are often left with 
most obvious grounds of complaint. Stafford O'Brien 
is here; he, at my suggestion, aids my son and self 
in letter writing for the poor creatures. My room 
is a post office ; I pay the post of every letter from 
every hospital patient, and we write masses every 
day. They show one what the British soldier really 
is ; 1 only wish to God the people of England, who 
regard the red coat as the mere guise of a roystering 
rake in the private, and a dandified exclusive in the 
officer, could see the patience, true modesty, and 
courageous endurance of all ranks, 

" Understand me clearly. I could pick many a 
hole ; 1 could show where head has been wanting, 
truth perverted, duty neglected, etc. ; but I feel that 
the pressure was such and of so frightful, so severe 
(in one day) a character, there is such an effort at 
what we desire, that i for one cry out, of the past — 
' Non mi ricorda ' ; of the present — ' if the cart is in the 
rut, there is every shoulder at the wheel.' The things 
wanted we cannot wait for you to supply in England ; 
if the slaughter is to go on as it has done the last 
fortnight, the need must be met at once. Macdonald 
13 doing his work most sensibly, steadily, and I believe 
not only with no offence to any, but is earning the 
good-will of all. 

" I hope, yet, in a few days to see the cooking, the 
carrying of the wounded, the beds, etc., improve as 
other matters have. I stick to my promise — you shall 
have my honest opinion as ' a friend,' 1 will not — 
it is not needed I should— give it to the public as 
S.G.O. I can have no objection to your showing 
this to Lord Clarendon or the Duke of Newcastle. If 
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" Yours ever, 

" S. G. Osborne." 

The reports received from observers so keen and 
so little inclined to indulgence as Miss Nig^htingale and 
Mr. Osborne were therefore in the first instance by no 
means such as to lead the Government at home to 
suppose that the complaints made public in The Times 
were otherwise than highly exaggerated, or that the 
administrative staff was otherwise than efficient. Of 
the Purveying Department, indeed. Miss Nightingale 
had very soon reason to complain. Its failure to 
provide adequately for the wants of the hospital was 
only too apparent. But she was not in the first 
instance inclined to censure the military or the 
medical authorities in charge of the hospital. On 
the contrary, " the fault," she wrote emphatically, on 
November 25th, is " twt with the medical officers, but 
in the separation of the department which affords 
every necessary supply to them except medicines," 
and in the insufficient numbers and timidity of the 
officers of the Purveying Department. " Their habits 
and honour," she wrote, " fix their attention upon 
the correctness ot their book-keeping as the primary 
object of life." 

The skill with which, without adopting as accurate 
every assertion of his correspondents, reforms were 
urged by Sidney Herbert, will be best shown by a 
selection from his own letters. 



Mr. Herbert to Dr. Gumming. 

'' W. O., Novembtr lyti. 1854. 

" Dear Sir, 

" i have seen to-day several letters describing 
the state of the hospital: at Scutari. It is incom- 
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prehensible to me how the warning of the events 
immediately after the battle of Alma has not had more 
effect. The Government have sent out stores of all 
kinds. Fearing that some might have miscarried, 
plenary authority was sent out to Lord Stratford to 
spend any money to procure at any cost what was 
requisite, and I understand that no requisition has 
been made to him for anything, though the patients 
are without shirts and in some instances without 
sheets. The medical officers at Scutari have made 
no requisitions home. There is a kitchen without 
cooking apparatus. Surely the want of a cooking 
apparatus must have been foreseen. Stoves are being 
sent out from here to arrive a month hence. Surely 
in Constantinople some braziers or some mode of 
heating might have been procured. 

" The hospital is now full to overflowing. It is 
possible, I understand, to erect, adjoining to the build- 
ings, sheds to receive the convalescents, to leave more 
room for the wounded and sick. The Principal 
Medical Officer has full power to apply to Lord 
Stratford, who would instantly order trie sheds to be 
built. A part of the barracks is not yet ceded by the 
Turkish General ; no application is made for it. It 
seems as if every one. Commandant, doctors, and all, 
were stricken with helplessness, and our poor men 
are the victims of their want of method and of 
energy. 

*'AU agree that the medical men are indefatigable, 
devoted to their work, humane, and most efficient in 
their vocation ; but it is organisation that is wanted. 
Stores are sent, but cannot be found, or if found are 
not used, because no one knows whose business it is 
to open them. I earnestly hope that now that you 
are arrived you will introduce order and method. You 
have full power. If you want more orderlies and 
cannot get them, hire men from Constantinople, but 
let it be done. 

" Let all offers of supplies be accepted if they are 
wanted ; the first thing is that the sick should not 
want. 1 trust to your energy to get method and order 
introduced ; as thmgs are bemg now conducted we are 
disgraced and our men suflTer. ' 
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Mr. Herbert to Dr. Smith (Director-General). 

"Belgrave Square, 

''November zyd, 1854. 
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*' Dear Dr. Smith, 

" We have a budget of letters from Scutari from 
Mr. Bracebridge, Mr. Osborne, and Miss Nightingale. 
Mr. Bracebridge speaks very highly of Dr. Cumining. 
He says things are decidedly mending ; that they have 
derived a great deal of assistance from The Times 
Fund in shirts and other things ; that the Service 
medical men are indefatigable; the dressers some of 
them unlicked cubs. Miss Nightingale speaks very 
vvell of Dr. Menzies — zealous and humane, but wanting 
energy to keep the young ones to their work. Of 
Dr. Macgregor she speaks in unmeasured terms of 
praise. Miss Nightingale has got in some persons to 
cook, so that tney now can prepare comforts in 
addition to the Government ration. But they were 
without soap, towels, scrubbing brooms, etc. They 
have succeeded in getting some, and are getting the 
patients clean and more comfortable. She says the 
men behave admirably, never a murmur heard, and, 
she adds, never a word which a lady ought not to 
hear. 

" Now for the future. You have ordered 60,000 
shirts, You have seen the requisition of this morning, 
which must of course be sent out by the Army and 
Navy, and by the second ship, which 1 hope Mr. j 
Howell will get for you. But they are out of linen, so ■ 
much is used for slings and different things, and 
large quantities of soap will be required. '^ ou will 
be the best judge how much should go, but 1 appre- 
hend that in a hospital with 3,100 people in it, and 
more expected, a considerable number of pounds 
must be consumed daily. You had better send a very 
large quantity, also towels. 

"Mrs. Herbert has received a present of some of 
Cropley's soap for dressing wounds (Old Montagu 
Street, Whitechapel), which she sends lo Miss 
Nightingale. 

"The French surgeons say we should have more 
iron spring beds. I think you sent 2,000; but they 
are very preferable to mere mattresses in cases where 
men cannot leave their beds or change their attitudes. 
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Can you send any more ? Have you any more water 
cushions to send? They are very useful, and you can 
hardly send more comfort in a small space. ' Emi- 
grants' kitchens,' from Benhanis, in H'^tgmore Street, 
are much wanted to cook small matters in different 
parts of the building, and for offices. The small size 
IS said to be the best. 

" Lastly, with the prospect of more sickness and 
more battles, we must use every exertion to procure 
and send out more doctors. If you can do it, you must 
somehow contrive to extend tne age, for the young 
ones are generally ill-conditioned and untrustworthy. 
I am not sure that those men who are only engaged 
temporarily ought not to be better paid than men who 
have the advantages of a profession secured to them. 
" 1 am clear that Miss Nightingale is succeeding 
and is of great use in the hospital. I suspect that 
there has been a soreness whicn induced refusals of 
offers of gifts and assistance, but that it is wearing 
off now, and that every one is heartily engaged in his 
work, instead of thinking of what people say of him. 
The testimony to the excellence and the zeal of the 
greater portion of the medical staff is unanimous. 

" In short, I think they have turned the corner there, 
but we must take care to keep them amply supplied from 
here with every necessary and every comfort which 
we can get. The consumption of everything must be 
enormous. When the wounded are m thousands there 
is no such a thing possible as over-supply. 

" One of the reasons, I am told, that the French 
hospitals appear so well provided is that they accept 
gifts wherever they can get them, and shirts, lint, and 
a hundred other things are sent by ladies and others. 

" I have written a very long letter, but 1 am anxious 
that your next two steamers should place you well 
aheacf of the demand." 

On November 28th another batch of letters from 
Scutari was received by Mr. Herbert of a very similar 
character to those of the previous week. 

Greatly relieved, and satisfied that Miss Nightingale 
had established her position and proved that the 
employment of females in military hospitals was both 
practicable and useful, he authorised the departure 
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of a second party of nurses, of whom Miss M. Stanley 
undertook to take charge on the voyage out, it being 
her intention to return to England herself immediatety 
after handing them over to Miss Nightingale. 

The agreement with Miss Nightingale, that no nurse 
was to enter the hospital except on her recommendation, 
was aimed at the exclusion of troublesome outsiders, and 
was not regarded by Mr. Herbert as prohibiting the War 
Office itself from raising the numbers of the nursing staff, 

All accounts showed that the number of patients 
in the hospitals was increasing with frightful rapidity, 
and if forty nurses were required for t,SOo sick, eighty 
did not seem too many for twice that number. 

The intention thus to enlarge the nursing staff was 
intimated to Dr. Gumming by Mr. Herbert, who wrote 
that he had — 



" received by yesterday's mai 
account of the h ' " " 



a very improved 
ospitals at Scutari. I have seen a 
letter from Miss Nightingale speaking in high terms 
of the medical men. Indeed all do justice to their 
exertions. But they had a task put on them beyond 
any strength, and the confusion of the transport ser- 
vice at a moment of great pressure no doubt added 
much to their difficulties by leaving them without 
any certainty of regular supplies. 

" Between commandant and transport service, com- 
missariat, purveyor, etc., 1 suspect there is much 
unnecessary official form. All this, however, you will 
have to go into, and I hope set right. 

*' The authorities of the hospital have been attacked 
without consideration for their difficulties, and have 
no doubt been inclined to refuse assistance, thinking 
its offer conveyed an imputation. The French, I am 
told, are wiser, and accept for their hospitals every- 
thing which is offered to them. The first object 
should be to make the hospital as good and the people 
in it as comfortable as it is possible to do. That is 
the only real answer to unfounded attacks, and it is 
sure to extinguish them at last. 

" 1 am full of hope now for the future. We send 
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out another batch of nurses (46) from Marseilles on 
the 6th. This will complete Miss Nightingale's staff 
to the full strength, I suppose, which she can manage. 
1 hope she will be successful. I am very glad to hear 
that the medical authorities have received her so well. 
You will, 1 think, have seen enough of her now to 
know that she is thoroughly equal to her task. 

" Pray recollect in your demands upon us here, 
whether for more men, more comforts, or more 
necessaries, that there is no question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence in such matters, but that w'hatever 
can be got mttsi be got." 

And on the same day he made a further effort to 
prevent efficiency being strangled by routine, writing 
to Mr. Wreford that he hoped he would not use the 
additional clerks sent him '* in multiplying correspond- 
ence between the different departments in the hospital. 
This is not a moment for sticking at forms, but for 
facilitating the rapid and easy transaction of business. 
There is much mischief done to the public service 
by the stickling for precedence and dignity between 
departments." 

Ten days later he thus addressed the Command- 
ant of the Hospital, and the Purveyor-in-Chief : 

Mr. Herbert to Major Siller v. 

"War Office, December wlk, 1854. 

*' Dear Sir, 

" I have been for some time, in consequence 
of letters which I have seen, and reports which I have 
received, very anxious and very much dissatisfied as 
to the state of the hospital at Scutari. 1 believe that 
every effort has been made by the medical men, and 
I hear that you have been indefatigable in the conduct 
of the immediate business of your department. But 
there has been evidently a want of co-operation 
between departments, and a fear of responsibility or 
a timidity arising from an entire misconception of the 
wishes of the Government. No expense has been 
spared at home, and immense stores are sent out, 
but they are not forthcoming. Some are at Varna, 
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and for some inexplicable reason, they are not brought 
down to Scutari. When stores are in the hospital, 
they are not issued without forms so cumbrous as 
to make the issue unavailing through delay. The 
Purveyor's staff is said to be insufficient. The 
Commissariat staff is said to be insufficient, your 
own staff is said to be insufficient. The interpreters 
are insufficient. More store room is wanted. Tem- 
porary buildings are wanted. The object of the 
Government is, that the hospital should be made 
thoroughly sufficient for its purposes — that every 
comfort should be given to the sick. We authorised 
Lord Stratford to incur and sanction any expense to 
procure what is necessary, but nothing is asked of 
nini. If things are wanted they must be got. You 
are away from England and a letter takes a month to 
get an answer. No reference home, therefore, is 
possible when time presses. If the stores are at 
Vama, and you can get others at Constantinople, they 
must be got. If you want more interpreters, you 
should get them — we cannot find them here, but you 
can find them at Constantinople. As Commandant of 
the hospital, it is your duty to see that no department 
in it is wanting. There is a story going abroad here, 
which, however, can scarcely be true, that the fourth 
side of the barrack square is wanted, but that the 
Turks have not been asked for it, or told that we 
must have it, or another ; that sheds and store-rooms 
were about to be built, but were counter-ordered by 
you because the Turks will not pay for them. I do 
not care whether the Turks pay or not, provided it is 
done. The hospital is crowded in a manner dangerous 
to health. Temporary buildings should immediately 
be run up^Lord Stratford has lull powers to advance 
any sum of money required, 

" The object you should have in view is to create 
perfect efficiency — checking expenditure is a secondary 
consideration. No cost can be put for one moment in 
competition with the comfort and safety of the sick 
and wounded. 

" I trust therefore you will not only act upon this 
yourself, but enforce the same energj* upon others. 
If your staff is insufficient and you can augment it on 
the spot, do so and report it. 1 shall approve of your 
proceeding. 
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" If other departments require strengthening, and 
ou are satisfied of it, and can get trie additional 
trength on the spot, do so ; but above all be ready 
for a Fresh influx of wounded. 1 f buildings are wanted, 
lose no time in applying to Lord Stratford. If sheds 
are wanted or store-rooms, let them be at once con- 
structed. If the landing-place or pier wants repair 
or extension, let it be done. Let everything be efficient. 
1 apprehend that Constantinople is deficient neither 
in wood nor carpenters, and that sheds, bed tressles, 
and anything of that description, can be got there 
without difficulty. 

" I hear that Miss Nightingale has started a washing 
establishment outside the hospital. I am very glad to 
hear it. The expenses of course will be provided by 
j the Government. 

" I can only again urge, in conclusion, that every 
[ effort may be made, every necessary expenditure 
I incurred, and every co-operation between departments 
I insisted upon, in order that the hospital shall afford 
I to all the sick or wounded that may be sent to it 
I every accommodation and comfort which can be 

procured for them. 
1^ " Believe me, very truly yours, 

^■^ "Sidney Herbert." 



Mr. Herbert to Mr. Wreford. 



"War Office, Decem&tr nth, 1854. 
"Dear Sir, 

" I hope that efforts are being made to get 
Scutari into a proper state. I want to have you pre- 

flared with room, accommodation, and stores for a 
resh influx of sick and wounded from the Crimea, 
which may arrive at any moment. Have additional 
beds been procured ? (I understand they can be made 
up at Constantinople in any number.) Are additional 
sheds and store-rooms preparing? Have you devised 
short and expeditious forms for issuing stores ? All 
these I apprehend are wanted, but you must understand 
that we here at home cannot know or judge of what 
is wanted. You are on the spot, and the medical 
authorities, under whose orders you are placed, and 
yourself, must co-operate to devise the best way of 
meeting difficulty and deficiencies. Recollect that your 
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business is to promote efficiency- No cost can be 
put in competition with the safety and comfort of 
the sick. Lord Stratford has an unlimited power as 
to money, and the authorities of the hospital have 
an unlimited authority to procure all that is necessary. 
If additional buildings are wanted,— and they must 
be wanted — let them be run up at once. Constanti- 
nople is a wooden city — there can be no difficulty 
in getting car}>enters or timber."' 

In writing to Mr. Bracebridge, Mr. Herbert told 
him of the stringent orders he had given to the Com- 
mandant and Purveyor, but added that he had "small 
hopes of these men, I have been writing in this sense 
before, and in vain ; but 1 trust there is some improve- 
ment. They are so saturated with the cheese-paring 
economy of forty years' peace, that there is no getting 
them to act up to a great occasion." 

Mr. Herbert to Lord Raglan. 

" Dectmber I iM, t8$4. 

"My dear Lord Fitzroy, 

" I am sorry to say that though accounts improve, 
yet the state of the hospitals at Scutari is far from 
satisfactory. Every one agrees that the medical men 
are admirable anti their exertions above all praise, 
but the hospital is victimised, partly by the want of 
ready co-operation between departments, the irregu- 
larity of the transport service, which lets goods go 
backwards and forwards between Scutari and Bala- 
klava without being unpacked at either place, and the 
timidity of the authorities in the hospital, who seem to 
avoid or fear any responsibility, , . . I have written 
to blow up Mr. Wreford the Purveyor, and the Com- 
mandant likewise, for not acting energetically in these 
things." 

Though Mr. Herbert wrote in strong terms, he 

wrote apparently in vain. It seemed quite impossible 

to persuade the older members of the Commissariat 

' Mr. Herbert was btained by the Roebuck tCommittcc for not trans- 
mitting these instructions through the proper official channel, Lord 
Raglan — then at Sebastopol I 
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and Purveying Departments, and almost impossible 
to persuade the junior ones, that saving money and 
leaving things undone were not their chiefest duties. 
They could barely credit the assurance that the Home 
Government would sanction what they had been 
taught to regard as culpable extravagance. On Christ- 
mas Day, Miss Nightingale wrote: 

" Messrs. Wreford and Ward and Reade, veterans 
of the Spanish War, come to me for a moment's solace, 
trembling under responsibility and afraid of informality. 
On the last occasion Wreford said, when I read him 
parts of your letter to me of the 4th, ' This is the first 
time I have had it i'« tvriting that I was not to spare 
expense. I never knew that I might not be thrown 
overboard.' " 

A few days before she had written : 

" Your name is also continually used as a bugbear; 
they make a deity of cheapness, and the Secretary at 
War stands as synonymous here with Jupiter Tonans 
whose shafts end only in brulum fulmen. The cheese- 
paring system which sounds unmusical in British 
ears is here identified with you by the officers who 
carry it out. It is in vain to tell the purveyors they 
will get no xv^^ by this at home." 

Miss Nightingale, though hotly indignant at the 
supineness and timidity of the Purveying Department, 
was, however, too clear-sighted not to perceive that 
they had real difficulties to encounter. 

" English people," she wrote, " look on Scutari as a 
place with inns and hackney coaches and houses to let 
furnished, it required yesterday to land 25 casks of 
sugar, four oxen and three men mr six hours, plus two 
requisitions, two passes, Mr. Bracebridge's two inter- 
ferences, and one apology from a quartermaster for 
seizing the araba, received with a kind word and smile 
because he only did his duty. For every araba is re- 
quired on military store or commissariat duty. There 
are no packhorses and no asses except those used by the 
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peasantry to attend the market i ^ miles off. An araba 
consists of loose poles and planks extended between 
two axle trees placed on four small wheels and drawn 
by a yoke of weak oxen. There is not a Turkish house 
whicn is not in a fragmentary state, roof and windows 
pervious in all directions ; there is not a room in one's 
quarters which does not let in the rain in showers 
whenever the weather is bad. We can only buy food 
through the Commissary, and are sometimes without 
food or charcoal." 

In spite of all difficulties, Miss Nightingale's indomit- 
able energy, organising capacity, and strong will 
effected wonders where the Purveying Department 
had effected nothing. 

Mr. Herbert's suggestion that a General Officer 
should be appointed to the command at Scutari had 
been anticipated by Lord Raglan, who had already 
sent down Lord William Paulet from the Crimea to 
undertake that duty. To him Mr. Herbert wrote 
as follows : 

"War Office, ^^c«B^risM, 1854. 

"My dear Lord William, __ 

" I am very glad to see that you are gone dow? 
to look into the state of affairs at Constantinople. 
You will find plenty to do, and 1 hope you will give 
a good deal of attention to the state of the hospital at 
Scutari. It has been a source of constant anxiety 
here, and though there has been much misrepresenta- 
tion and exaggeration, it is impossible to deny that 
there has been much ground for complaint, though I 
believe great efforts have been made and great 
improvements of late. 

" I believe the medical officers have been unremitting 
in their exertions, but there is a want of organisation 
and of co-operation between the departments engaged, 
especially, I suspect, between the transport service, 
the purveyors, and the medical authorities. We have 
sent out stores in volumes. But the bulk of them 
are at Varna when they are wanted at Scutari, and 
when they are at Scutari, what with forms and corre- 
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spondence, they are not produced and issued with 
the rapidity which is necessary in cases of emergency, 
which all cases nearly are. The purveyors seem to 
consider themselves a separate department from the 
medical, and do not act as they ought to do under 
the authority of the medical officers, The hospital 
is much crowded. I do not know whether the Turks 
have given up the fourth side of the barracks ; they 
ought to be made to do so if they have not, and 
sheds or storehouses should be run up of wood. The 
Commandant, Major Sillery, is an excellent man, and 
indefatigable at his work, but he is probably timid, and 
will not authorise expenditure, however necessary ; 
though he has only to ask Lord Stratford, who would 
sanction any expense. Again, the landing-place at 
Scutari is falling into ruins and ought to be repaired, 
but it has not been done. A better corps of bearers 
to carry the wounded up to the hospital is necessary, 
and a more liberal arrangement on the part of Admiral 
Boxer as to boats for landing there. 

" What with engineers' departments, one thing and 
another, none of these things are done." 



In these letters almost every point mentioned by 
Miss Nightingale and others, in private correspondence, 
is taken up, and whilst it was not assumed that every 
complaint made was justified, directions were given 
the effect of which would be to prevent the recurrence 
of such shortcomings if they had occurred. 

The difficulty which attended the formation of a 
right judgment as to the actual state of things at 
Scutari can only be judged from a perusal of the 
letters addressed to Mr. Herbert from different sources 
equally entitled to credit, but containing reports which 
it was not easy to reconcile. Of these some have been 
already quoted. 

Dr. Gumming, one of the Commissioners, and who 
^succeeded Dr. Menzies as medical head of Scutari 
hospital, wrote thus to Mr. Herbert in a letter received 
just before Christmas : 
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the choice is watched with much jealousy as well as 
vigilance, and it is most important that the selection 
you make for your Assistant should be one which 
would stand criticism and be, on public grounds, the 
best that can be made. Pray think of this. 

" 2nd. I had a long letter yesterday from General 
Estcourt. He says that the two-wheeled ambulance 
carts sway about and are liable to upset on rough 
ground, and are therefore, he thinks, inferior to your 
four-wheeled ones, but all are useless now that the 
roads are become impassable, and they are borrowing 
French mules and panniers to carry tne sick down to 
Balaclava. He wants similar pads and panniers sent 
out immediately. I do not know if you have the model 
here, but I have written to the Duke of Newcastle 
and asked him to apply to the French Government 
to let us have a supply if they are in slock, we under- 
taking to replace them, and also to send us a model, 

" I will snow you General Estcourt's letter when I 
return, also one from Dr. Gumming and one from Mr. 
Maxwell. It is clear that Scutari is fast getting into 
order, but they are full, and we must organise another 
hospital as soon as we can. Before, however, I go to 
this, I would say that all the authorities concur as to 
the entire failure of the system of hospital orderlies. 
All press for the substitution of a permanent establish- 
ment devoted to this work, and to this only. I think 
we should lose no time in creating such an establish- 
ment, and should immediately look out for persons 
who would undertake the duties of ward-masters, 
orderlies, etc. There is no necessity for their now 
being soldiers any more than there is for the purveyors 
and the commissariat being soldiers. Will you con- 
sider what rates of pay ought to be given, and how 
men should be procured? 1 have asked Mr. Hawes 
to try the mercantile houses for purveyors' clerks, 
issuers, etc. Cooks must also be sent out. 

" 3rd. I come back now to the question of additional 
hospital accommodation. Lord Raglan has now up- 
wards of iO|00o sick between Sevastopol and the 
Bosphorus. The number is rapidly augmenting. The 
Duke of Newcastle writes about Smyrna, but that ■ 
would only relieve us by withdrawing the convales- . 
cents from Scutari, but not on a scale which would 
meet the requirements of another battle or an assault. 
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nor even of the cholera and dysentery now prevaiUng. 
Another barrack was given up to us by the Turks 
at a place called Kutlali, five miles up the Bosphorus, 
and this, if suitable, ought to be converted into an 
hospital as soon as possible, and medical men, pur- 
veyors, stores of all kinds, sent to it from Scutari, 
unless we can provide them from elsewhere. Have 
you any good purveyors' clerks who could be promoted 
to this anair ? If not, we must get some one well re- 
commended from some of our great mercantile houses. 

"4th. I come now to the last question which is raised 
by Lord Blantyre's letter. He, though a soldier, is not, I 
think, aware of the extent to which the hierarchy of the 
medical profession in the Army would be disturbed by 
his proposal if fully carried out ; but we may ultimately 
be reduced to have hospitals managed by civilians, 
just as we have sometimes dep6ts and even regiments 
attended by civilians. It is, however, undeniable that 
the evil of which he complains exists. We are filling 
our hospitals, ' ex necessitate rei,' with very young 
assistant surgeons, and this proposed shortening of 
the course for the avowed purpose of giving us a 
quicker supply is an admission — first, that we have 
drained the class who will accept the acting assistant 
surgeons' places ; and, secondly, that we are going 
to admit men at a younger age, and with a slender, 
and therefore a less complete education than we think 
it right to require in time of peace, when the service 
to be performed is far less important. There will 
soon be an outcry on this subject, which I should 
not mind if it were unfounded, but it will be a just one. 

" Ten or eleven thousand sick, out of whom some 
three or four thousand are wounded, require and 
exhaust not only all the medical ability of our Army, 
but of the medical profession generally, and we must 
get the best advice and skill which can be got — so 
long as it is to be got. Clearly we do not do that if 
we exclude from our ranks all but those who are 
young enough or needy enough to accept an acting 
assistant surgeon's commission. I revert, then, to the 
opinion I have formerly expressed to you, that we 
must carry the introduction of civilians with acting 
commissions one step higher and take in acting sur- 
geons. I do not see how it need interfere with the pro- 
spects of the assistant surgeons, who would still nave 
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the promotion to surgeoncies as before, as the civilians 
would always continue acting. An acting assistant 
surgeon might be promoted to be an acting surgeon, and 
you might even promote him to be an acting deputy 
inspector. When the war ceases, the whole of the 
acting medical establishment would disappear, and 
you would not be burdened with a long fist of men 
whom it would be impossible to employ. We are 
complaining of men standing on forms and departmental 
dignities, but do not let us set the example of doing the 
same thing ; when great emergencies arise, routine 
should give way and vigorous measures be adopted, 
whether precedents exist or not. 1 should propose 
to recall on full pay men now on half pay, if tnere 
was anything to be gained by it ; but I do not suppose 
there is, as the men are probably too old, and if one 
man who is too old overlooks another who is too 
young, they will not make a good operation between 
them. If you do not have recourse to acting commissions 
in a higher grade than assistant surgeons, we shall 
have our hospitals deluged with inexperienced boys. 
The great number of cases are not surgical, but medical, 
and can be as well treated by a civilian with an acting 
commission as an army surgeon — sometimes better; 
but with mere lads many precious lives will be sacrificed 
while they are learning their business. These acting 
commissions must, of course, be confined to Gener^ 
hospitals. 

"It would be quite possible so to distribute the 
acting surgeons that none but acting assistants should 
be under them ; but once it is understood that they 
are not interfering with the promotion of the assistants, 
the difficulties would, I thmk, soon disappear. 

" I return to town on Tuesday. In the meanwhile 
pray think over the question of a hospital corps and 
the acting commission." 

On the same day Mr. Herbert wrote again to Lord 
Raglan. 

Mr. Herbert to Lord Raglan. 

" Decemitr 2^k, 1854. 

" I am glad to say we continue to get much better 
accounts from Scutari, where all is improving, although 
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Ithere has been a most disgraceful want of co-operation 
between departments, and a great want of energy, 
I suspect, at the head. No one would take any re- 
sponstbUity. I hope you will keep Lord W. Paulet 
there, for 1 should tnink he would do his work well, and 
overrule all the petty difficulties and formalities which 
seem to have been too much for poor Sillery. 1 have 
ritten to him to get increased accommodation for 
your sick and wounded, and not to let the Turkish 
Government do, or rather undertake to do, anything 
which we can do for ourselves. We can afford to 
repair or to build all we want if the thing can only 
be done. 1 am afraid the hospital arrangements at 
Balaclava will have to go through the same process 
as at Scutari. I hear that the Commissioner of The 
Times' Fund was told in answer to his offer of assist- 
ance that ' nothing was wanted.' At Scutari they acted 
more wisely, and derived great benefit from his assist- 
ance in shirts, sheets, and many other things. The 
French, I am told, accept everything which is offered 
them, and so make their hospital far more comfortable 
than it would otherwise be. Mr. Stafford writes that 
they refused him admittance at Balaclava Hospital, 
and added that he did not wonder at it, for what he 
had seen at a previous visit was enough to account for 
the wish to conceal the state of things. He describes 
the sick as lying in the field hospital on the wet 
ground without even beds— at least, so I hear, for I 
nave not seen his letter. I suppose this arises from 
the impossibility, in the absence of roads, of carrying 
beds up to the camp ; but beds and bed tressels cannot 
be wanted, since any number can be made, I am told, 
at Constantinople. I cannot help feeling that Dr. 
Hall resents offers of assistance as being slurs on his 
preparations. The exaggerated attacks of The Times 
make him take refuge in secrecy, instead of meeting 
them by exertions to remedy deficiencies which must 
exist under the circumstances, and which are, therefore, 
no discredit if everything is done to repair them. 

" I hope you have got a good supply of timber for 
huts from Constantinople, I should nave thought you 
could get any amount in that wooden town, and 
carpenters, too, to cut it up and put it together, 
I see Lord Westmorland has sent you some huts, 
and a portion of ours I hope are with you by this 
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time. The last are, 1 believe, being embarked. The 
steamers detained them, for steamers cannot be got 
here for love or money. I hope your road will be 
made in time to bring them up, as also the clothing, 
which I hope is constantly arriving. 

" We have better accounts from Scutari, and William 
Paulet is doing great good. The stupidity between 
departments there and the want of energy in getting 
things done was really beyond belief "I have had 
some instances reported to me which are enough to 

fjrovoke the patience of a saint. Miss Nigfhtingale 
uckily got some matters put straight, and I hear 
that Lord William has set to work to get several 
omissions and deficiencies rectified, and I have no 
doubt that all will now work well and smoothly. I 
make Dr. Smith continue to get surgeons wherever he 
can and send them out. We have twelve now ready, 
and shall have, I hope, a good many more in January. 
The last forty went by Marseilles, which the others 
will do likewise, as it saves much time." 

I have mentioned on a previous page that, satisfied 
that the value of the nurses' services was proved, and 
fully recognised by the military and medical authorities, 
Mr. Herbert, in view of the greatly increased and 
increasing number of patients at Scutari, and acting, 
as he thought, on wishes implied in the letters he had 
received, despatched a second party of nurses to attend 
upon the sick and wounded there. No misgi\'ings 
as to their welcome crossed his mind. Great, there- 
fore, was his dismay when the mail, arriving on 
December 24th, revealed to him that the step which 
he had taken, as he supposed in accordance with Miss 
Nightingale's wishes, only incurred her most vigorous 
denunciation. She wrote to Mr. Herbert that he had 
sacrificed the cause so near her heart, that he had 
sacrificed her, and had sacrificed his own written 
word to a popular cry, that conditions were imposed 
on her which rendered the object for which she was 
employed unattainable, that the quartering of the 
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new arrivals was a physical impossibility, their em- 
ployment a moral impossibility, and that "of course 
these unoccupied women would go to the devil." 

Miss Stanley and her companions did not "go to 
the devil." On the contrary, they did angels' service 
both at Kullali and in the Crimea^ — of which more 
hereafter. Meanwhile, Miss Nightingale sent home 
her resignation, and announced that she only remained 
at Scutari until superseded. 

At the present day we have seen a staff of over 
eight hundred female nurses maintained by Govern- 
ment for service with the Army in South Africa. To 
this generation, Miss Nightingale's objections seem 
altogether unreasonable, if not indeed well nigh 
unintelligible. But though expressed with needless 
vehemence, her apprehensions were not, as things 
then were, altogether groundless. She was conduct- 
ing the initial stages of a great experiment, and was 
sensitively alive to all that might interfere with its 
success or affect the permanence of its results. She 
knew that the intrusion of female nursing into military 
hospitals was looked on with an unfavourable eye 
in many quarters, and that any indiscretion or serious 
mistake would be hailed with pleasure as a ground 
for attack, which might be made an excuse for the 
discontinuance of their services. This explains her 
gpreat reluctance to employ a larger number of nurses 
at Constantinople than she could herself personally 
supervise, and her strenuous objection, which it is 
now hard to credit, to the employment of any female 
nurses whatever in the Crimea itself 

Mr, Herbert was both surprised and disappointed 
by the vehemence of Miss Nightingale's protest. 
Many men would have taken offence at its terms ; 
most men would have urged in their own defence 
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the reasons which had prompted and justified their 
action. The course pursued by Mr. Herbert showed 
in a striking manner the true nobility of his character. 
Without argument, or the least display of temper, 
he at once admitted that in appointing additional 
nurses and sending them to the East, without previous 
consultation with Miss Nightingale, he had, technically 
at all events, failed to observe the terms of the agree- 
ment with her. He apologised for so doing, he refused 
to entertain any idea of her resignation, and he autho- 
rised her to send back at once to England the whole 
of the nurses who had gone out with Miss Stanley. 
It is possible that he may have foreseen that, when 
armed with this power, she would hesitate to incur 
the responsibility of using it. If so, he was right; 
for when a few days' reflection had cooled down her 
first impetuosity, Miss Nightingale herself pronounced 
it to be "a moral impossibility" to send away all the 
new arrivals. Sidney Herbert kept no copy of his 
letter, and I have been unable to obtain sight of the 
original. Those who have seen it describe it as 
couched in terms of such courtesy and kindliness as 
cannot have failed to excite some compunction in the 
mind of its recipient for the unmeasured invective of 
the letter to which it was a reply. 

Meanwhile, Miss Stanley and her party were pursuing 
their way eastward, unconscious of the reception in store 
for them. They reached Constantinople on December 
1 8th and were puzzled at being met on arrival by an 
order directing them to take up their abode, not at 
Scutari, but in an unfurnished house at Therapia. 

Two days later Miss Stanley wrote to Mrs. Herbert 
as follows; 

" Probably you know more of why we are here 
(Therapia) and not at Scutari than I do, for the press 
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of work to be done the evening we anchored in the 
Golden Horn was so great, there was no time to ask 
what did not concern our immediate movement. We 
were to come here — and it was for me to give my 
mind to this fact — and not to why we were to come. 

" It was not till we were on our way up here that 
1 heard anything, and then I could only collect vague 
rumours. Poor Mr. Bracebridge himself was evidently 
much in the dark as to details. ' The ladies do not 
tell me these things.' 

" Of course 1 felt if we had been very welcome, and 
that all was smooth, we should have gone at once to 
our destination. As it was, 1 felt it a great relief not 
to be responsible for our position, and that our duty 
was quite clear^i'.c. to make the best use we could 
of the rest we should now get, and to manage as well 
as we could. 

" I was agreeably surprised to find that in two hours 
Pera could furnish the necessaries of life for thirty- 
two women, and that in two hours from our arrival in 
this unfurnished house every one had their beds up. 

" 1 have done my utmost to keep down the expenses, 
consistent with giving satisfaction to the women. 

" The first night there was great dissatisfaction 
among them, and a strong inclination to strike work. 
' We are not come out to be cooks, housemaids, and 
washerwomen,' and they dwelt considerably on Mr. 
Herbert's words about equality. 

" They are very like troublesome children. 1 think 
when they saw the ten ladies spending the evening in 
making the sheets for those who were doing household 
work or were sick, they were softened. The next 
morning 1 drew out a plan of work, and I spoke to 
them after prayers, urging mutual forbearance one 
to another. Since then 1 have heard no more com- 
plaints — all is restored to harmony." 

Three days later. Miss Stanley went down to Scutari 
to see Miss Nightingale, of which visit she gives the 
following account: 

"Barrack Hospital, Decemier 2tsi, 
' 1 came down in the steamer with Dr. Meyer, 
running in close along shore, and callitw at every 
village. Summer must make a great difference; as 
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it is, there is great sameness — the hills are low, the 
villages all alike, down to the water's edge ; picturesque 
overhanging houses, always a minaret in each village, 
and a cypress grove in burying-ground. 

" The buildings increased in size and splendour as 
we neared the Golden Horn. What a curious sight 
watching the passers over the bridge of boats — 
Greeks, Turks, English ! Here we hired a caique 
in which we crossed — rather a swell. The view of the 
hosfntal as you draw near is very fine. 

"There was a heavy surf; no sick could have been 
landed to-day. It is a very steep pull up to the 
hospital, along a paved road. It was with no ordinary 
feelings that one looked at that pier and walked up 
that hill, the two places of whicn one had heard so 
much — the scenes of such intense suffering. 

"It was when 1 turned round and looked back that 

1 saw what Constantinople was ; the grandeur, the 
situation, the foreground of cypresses; the whole, in 
short. We entered the door ; we turned up the stone 
stairs ; on the second floor we came to the corridors 
of sick, on low wooden stands, raised about a foot 
from the floor, placed about 2 feet apart, and leaving 

2 or 3 feet down the middle, along which we walkeo. 
I saw nothing very bad. The atmosphere worsened 
as we advanced. We passed down two or three of 
these immense corridors, asking our way as we went 
At last we came to the guard-room, another corridor, 
then through a door into a large busy kitchen, where 
stood Mrs. Margaret Williams, who seemed much 
pleased to see me : then a heavy curtain was raised ; 1 
went through a door, and there sat dear Flo writing on 
a small unpainted deal table. I never saw her looking 
better. She had on her black merino, trimmed with 
black velvet, clean linen collar and cuffs, apron, white 
cap with a black handkerchief tied over it ; and there 
was Mrs. Bracebridge, looking so nice, too. I was 
quite satisfied with my welcome. It was settled at 
once that I was to sleep here, especially as, being 
post day, Flo could not attend to me till the afternoon. 

" The sopha is covered with newspapers just come 
in by the post. I have been sitting for an hour here, 
having some coffee, and writing, Mrs. Clarke coming 
in to see what I have wanted, in spite of what 1 
could say. 
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H " The work this morning was the sending off General 
H/Vdams*s remains, and the arrangements consequent 
^nipon it. 

H "A stream of people every minute. 
H " ' Please, ma'am, have you any black-edged paper?' 
B " • Please what can I give which would keep on 
^his stomach ; is there any arrowroot to-day for him ?' 
" ' No; the tubs of arrowroot must be for the worst 
cases; we cannot spare him any, nor is there any 
jelly to-day ; try him with some eggs, etc' 

" ' Please, Mr. Gordon wishes to see Miss N. about 

■the orders she gave him.' 
"Mr. Sabine comes in for something else. 
" Mr. Bracebridge in and out about General Adams 
and orders of various kinds." 

^P " TUERAFIA, Dectmbtr 24IA. 

" 1 am now in possession of the whole state of the 

■case, and feel anxious to write to you about it. 
" Florence showed me a copy of the letter she wrote 
to Mr. Herbert. I scarcely like to express an opinion 
to vou about this. I can scarcely guess what answer 
will be sent. 

" I most deeply regret the view taken of the whole 
affair here, and my whole energies are now bent to 
the absorption of our numbers, as far as possible, 
in the line of our original destination. I confess that 
I have got to be convinced that more nurses are not 
needed. If the experiment is a failure I concede the 

Coint ; but if, as 1 am told here, and we heard at 
ome, it is successful, 1 do not understand why the 
comfort is to be so limited. 

" I grant that no one head can be individually re- 
sponsible for such a number in such a position ; but 
authority may be delegated to inferior heads who 
may be held responsible for a given number. 

■ " Florence requested me formally, in the presence 
of Dr. Gumming and Mr. Bracebridge, to succeed her at 
once. I refused this most decidedly, for every reason. 
» " Another proposal she has made to me is to take 
■ charge of the General Hospital under her till she is 
superseded. This I have promised to consider, and 
1 would willingly try to set matters straight and put 
Miss Emily Anderson in the way of carrying it on. 
With a little help 1 think she will be quite equal to 
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It I hare asked to have a house found, in which it 
wtmld be posable to receive both visitors (if they are 
allowed) and nurses. 

" I have done my best to pacify our woroen. To 
the nurses I have merely said there was no room 
owing to the influx of sick, and 1 wrote this down 
as the statement they were to make in their letters 
home. Happily, being so much out of the way, they 
can hear no gossip on the subject. To the ladies, 
who reason and ask questions, it is more difhcuh to 
give true answers, but I have strongly urged patience, 
and silence in their home letters." 

The fame acquired by a great general in a success- 
ful war so far outshines that which can be gained by 
men of less note acting under him, or in co-operation 
with him, that achievements performed by them, 
which, had they stood alone, would have obtained 
a lasting place in history, are practically eclipsed. It 
was not otherwise in the campaign on the shores of 
the Bosphorus against disease and death. The name 
of Miss Nightingale has become a household word ; 
that of Miss Stanley may be said to be now all but 
forgotten. 

And yet Mary Stanley was no ordinary woman. 
Her father, Edward Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, was 
a man of restless activity not untinged with ec- 
centricity, but of earnest piety, great moral courage, 
and unbounded benevolence. During his lifetime 
his daughter was his main assistant in his works of 
charity. After his death, her energies, till then mainly 
confined to Norwich, were extended to a wider sphere. 
She was associated with Miss Nightingale by ties 
of the closest intimacy, and was her enthusiastic 
admirer and fellow-helper. 

To render what both she and Mr Herbert supposed 
to be a service to the sick and to Miss Nightingale, 
Miss Stanley, as has been said, consented to take 
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charge of the second party of nurses on their 
journey to Constantinople. It was her intention, 
so soon as duties there had been assigned to her 
charges, to return to England at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. But Miss Nightingale declined the services 
of the newcomers, and refused to take any over- 
sight of them. They were not consigned to her, 
she said, and she "washed her hands" of them. 
Miss Stanley, in these circumstances, nobly sacrificed 
her own plans and wishes, and resolved to remain 
with the band she had brought out, so long as it 
required a head and leader. That it did require one 
was manifest from its composition, consisting, as it 
did, partly of ladies, partly of ordinary professional 
nurses, and including both Protestant deaconesses 
and Irish nuns. Without authorised employment, and 
under no recognised control, they would speedily have 
justified the sinister predictions made as to their fate. 

Miss Stanley did not possess Miss Nightingale's 
powers of organisation or her strength of will. But 

[in tact and sympathy she equalled if she did not excel 
ler. Weakness resulting from ill-health rendered 
her incapable of much bodily exertion. Of this she 
was aware, lamenting her inability to carry a coal- 

f scuttle or lift a pail of water, and it was with extreme 
reluctance that she found herself forced into a position 
which she had not contemplated, and for which she 
was physically ill fitted. But to her, only secondly 
to Miss Nightingale, belongs the credit of establishing 
a recognised place for female nurses in military 
hospitals. Indeed, without her milder influence, the 
reaction against the " monstrous regiment of women " 

If a reaction not allayed by Miss Nightingale's sharp 
tongue and masterful interference) might possibly have 
proved successful. And in spite of opposition and 
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from relatives of those in hospital at Scutari, complain- 
tag of the neglect and inefficiency prevailing there. 
The painful feeling thus exdted was greatly increased 
by the puMicatioo in The Timus of December 8lh 
of a letter from one of the nurses employed in the 
Barrack Hospital, wfaidi formed the text of a leading 
article in the same paper on the following day, by 
wlucfa the public was informed that the patients at 
Scubui were allowed to die for want of proper food 
and medical comforts, the administration of which 
would have saved their lives, that eleven men had 
died in one day in the four wards under the charge 
of the nurse in question, and that the sick were de- 
pendent for e\'ery comfort on the boimty of The Times 
Commissioner. Mr. Macdouald. This letter and article 
naturally produced a great sensation. When the 
number of Tke Times containing it reached Constanti- 
nople, an inquiry was held by the Commission then 
sitting there. The writer of the letter was easily dis- 
covered, for only one nurse had employment in four 
wards of the hospital. She was confronted with Miss 
Nightingale, who denied on oath every statement of 
the letter, which its author herself confessed to be a 
tissue of exaggerations. But meanwhile it had done 
its work. Nearly two months elapsed between the 
original publication of the letter and the receipt from 
Constantinople of its refutation. In that interval it 
had no doubt held a conspicuous place among the 
"horrible and heart-rending" stories which formed 
the reason, or the excuse, for Lord John Russell's 
resignation.' 

' The spitit of complaint did not spare even the nurses or Miss 
Nightingale berseU, ivhose admission to the Huapltal was denounced 
in letters to Tke Timts oa account of her supposed religious opinions — 
suppositions which were wholly erroueous. Nor was the prejudkc 
bom of religious intolersace wanting among the miUtafy chapUina at 
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January 27th. A part of her staff were, notwith- 
standing Miss Nightingale's protest, sent to the 
Crimea, where they did good service,' and on the 
opening, at a somewhat later period, of a new hospital 
at Smyrna, another portion of Miss Stanley's nurses 
was transferred to that establishment Miss Stanley 
herself returned to England in May, 1855. 

During the whole of November and the earlier part 
lof December the reports from Constantinople bore 
testimony to marked improvement in every branch 
of the Hospital Administration. Defects there still 
were in abundance^some of them apparently irremedi- 
able — but all accounts agreed not only as to the 
existence of a general determination to amend what 
was amiss, but also to the satisfactory progress made 
in carrying out the reforms needed. Had the numbers 
treated in hospital remained at a constant figure, 
these measures might have sufficed to ensure their 
comfort and well-being. Sidney Herbert might 
reasonably describe himself as "full of hope," as in 
his letter to Dr. Cumming of November 29th he had 
done. But an ever-swelling tide of incoming patients 
swamped the hospitals, broke down their arrangements, 
and overtaxed their machinery. 

Before the middle of December Miss Nightingale's 
letters had assumed a gloomier tone, and the London 
newspapers were inundated with communications 

* General Estcourt wrote to Mr. Herbert {February 20th, 1855): 
'• Our ladies here are working with a most steady enthusiasm. 
They watch at night - they cook comforts ; they wash lineiii aud are 
full of active usefulness. I am only afraid they will do too much. 
TTou know, perhaps, Miss Shaw Stewart, one of our Belgravian ladies, 
is bere. . . . We are indebted to you, I conceive, entirely for this 
wonderful movement of charity. Your letter to Miss Nightingale 
and her devotedness in coming were the beginning, and gave en- 
couragement to others who probably were then longing for ui 
opportunity.'' 
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The mass of commanications which Mr. Herbert 
received on the subject of the hospitals is enormous. 
Many of these letters are interesting, but it is alike 
impossible to insert or even to d^cribe them here. Of 
his answers I have had access to but few, and. indeed, 
it is iraprobaWe that many of them were replied to 
at any length. What Mr. Herbert did was more 
useful and more effectual. He embodied the sub- 
stance of these communications in his letters to Lord 
Ragbn, the Commandant at Scutari, and the medical 
authorities. On January ist, 1855, I find him writing 
to Lord William Paulet in strong terms with regard 
to the accumulation of stores in the Custom House at 
Constantinople. At the same time he suggested to 
the Duke of Newcastle that the advice given by him 
to Lord W. Paulet should be repeated in formal in- 
structions. 

Mr. Herbert to the Duke or Newcastle. 

"Jamtury yd, 1855, 
" Mv DEAR L[iNCOLn}. 

" I think Lord William Paulet ought to have 
general public instructions placed on record, as well 
as directions conveyed in private letters. Very large 
powers ought to be entrusted to him, for which 
public reasons should be given, and the mode in 
which they should be exercised pointed ouL 

" The intervention of Lord Stratford to authorise or 
sanction expenditure is clearly now not only un- 
necessary, out a cumbrous and rather uncertain 
method of obtaining results which can be got at much 
quicker by the responsible officer whom we now 
have on the spot, and who is practically conversant 
with the wants and requirements of the service at 
Scutari. 

" I would inform Lord W. Paulet that the Govern- 
ment, relying on his zeal and discretion, and on his 
appreciation of the urgent necessity for instant and 
effective measures for the relief of the sick and 
wounded, and for the preparation of ample accommoda- 
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tion for those whose arrival must be constantly 
expected, give him full powers to hire, adapt, or repair 
existing buildings, or to erect temporary buildings for 
the reception of^patients. Additional accommodation 
has been spoken of at Kullali, but Lord W. should 
consult Dr. Gumming and the medical authorities, 
and either open a new hospital at Kullali, or in any 
other locality which may be considered advantageous 
and is attainable, detaching such persons from the 
different departments as may be entrusted to organise 
the new establishments, or, if thought preferable, he 
should erect temporary buildings in such proximity 
to the existing hospital as to secure the advantage 
of the existing establishments ; or, if necessary, both 
these courses should be adopted. In case new 
buildings should be erected, the temporary hospital 
erected by the French in the Seraglio Gardens should 
be inspected, as valuable suggestions might be derived 
from the French experiment, but every exertion 
should be used to create this fresh accommodation 
without loss of time, as the state of the Army in the 
Crimea unhappily renders extensive and well-arranged 
accommodation urgently necessary. 

" As both speed and efficiency m the arrangement 
or creation of these buildings is necessary, it is oi 
the greatest importance that no application should be 
made to the Turkish Government to perform any part 
of the work, which, to be done at once and done well, 
must be done by ourselves. 

" Arrangements are being made to send out English 
carpenters, sappers, and miners (whichever you think 
most advisable;, to assist in the works which will 
probably be constantly carrying on, but he must not 
defer any part of the work till their arrival, but 
commence it without delay with such workmen as he 
can procure on the spot. 

" We are given to understand here that hulks have 
many disadvantages as hospitals for the convalescent, 
whose recovery is retarded by the weariness and 
depression caused by constant confinement. Conval- 
escent hospitals should therefore be prepared, Rhodes 
has been recommended, and Smyrna, as places suitable 
for such hospitals, the first naving the advantage 
of an excellent climate and large buildings, which 
might be procured for such purpose, but no market 
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for supplies, and little facility for obtaining anything 
requisite for the hospital, and of which there is not a 
store in hand. Smyrna, on the contrary, is probably 
inferior in respect of climate and of accommodation, 
yet being a place of great trade, affording facilities for 
procuring stores of different kinds to a greater degree 
than any other place in the Levant. 

"The state of the pier at which the sick and 
wounded are landed at Scutari recjuires immediate 
attention. I am informed that it might be so 
lengthened as to enable a landing to be effected in 
almost all weathers. 

" The supply of boats is stated to be inadequate 
Boats should m that case be purchased and retained 
for the use of the hospital, with proper crews, who, 
when the boats are not in use, might be employed in 
conveying supplies to the hospital, or at otner work 
about the buildmg. If boats of proper capacity for the 
purpose in view cannot be procured at Constantinople, 
application should be made to the Admiral at Malta, 
who has received instructions to forward some. [Com- 
munication to Sir J. Graham accordingly.] 

" A sufficient number of mules or horses should 
be purchased for the use of the hospital for the service 
of the ambulance, and for bringing in supplies. 
Arabas should be procured with the same view. 

"As regards the hospital at Scutari, there is 
reason to hope that much has been effected towards 
bringing that establishment into a state of greater 
efficiency. 

*' A laundry has been organised outside the building 
by the exertions and at the cost of individuals, who, 
however, ought not to be burdened with any expendi- 
ture on this account. All the expenses connected 
with this establishment must therefore be defrayed 
by the Government. 

" It is understood that the laundry within the 
hospital has been useless, owing to its being filled 
witn stores, for which surely some other store-room 
might be found or created. 

" Dr. Smith, the head of the Army Medical Board, 
is sending out washing and wringing machines and 
some persons who will undertake the washing either in 
conjunction with those actually engaged or separately, 
as Lord William may think, alter consulting tne 
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authorities of the hospital and Miss Nightingale, to be 
most advantageous to the efficiency of the service. The 
bath-rooms and some of the kitchens have been stated 
to be in a similar way misappropriated, and it is 
left to his discretion to make whatever arrangements, 
after due consultation, he thinks most advisable. If 
it is thought right to restore these buildings to their 
original uses, temporary sheds will probably be re- 
quired for the stores so displaced. It cannot be too 
much impressed that ample store room is indispensable 
to the orderly arrangement as well as the expeditious 
issue of all stores. 

"The staff of the Purveying Department is said 
to be insufficient, and the forms of procedure so 
complicated and cumbrous as to interfere with the 
expeditious and ready issue of the articles required. 
It is probably owing to this that there appears to 
have been a deficiency in the hospital, at the time 
when they were wanted, of articles of which abundance 
existed in store. 

" It is also stated that articles such as bed trestles, 
etc., which had been asked for at a period when there 
were none in store, had, upon subsequent arrival 
from England, remained unused, because the Purveyor 
had neglected the simple expedient of communicating 
lists of the stores newly arrived to the medical author- 
ities, whom it is his duty to keep informed as to his 
means of meeting their requisitions. 

" Part of this deficiency — namely, that of the number 
of clerks under the Purveyor— has already been in 
some degree met by the Secretary at War, who 
has sent out six additional clerks, who are already 
arrived at Scutari, and whom he has taken on the 
ground of their alleged acquaintance with mercan- 
tile business, and selected others who will shortly 
arrive, 

" The Secretary at War is likewise about to send 
out Mr. Milton, a gentleman in the War Office, who 
has shown considerable ability in conducting an 
inquiry into the state of a military hospital in England, 
which led to great improvements in it. This gentle- 
man will be accompanied by two intelligent clerks 
from his office, and will have a commission as purveyor, 
to enable him to act under Mr, Wreford, and give 
him all the assistance he can in the organisation of his 
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be will procee d to Baladava 
on' a siiDilar erraiKL 

"Should it, howe v e r, be Lord W.'s opinion that 
Mr. Wreford*s age and infinnities are loo great for 
the labour which ins arduous and responsible duties 
eotaH upon him, and that his recall would, therefore, 
be for tne advantage of the public service, his lordship 
should be authorised to send Mr. Wreford home, 
and retain Mr. Milton to execute bis duties tintil a 
permanent appointment in Mr. Wrefonfs place can 
be made, unless there is any one in his department 
whom Lord W. thinks capable of filling it. (On 
second thoughts, this should be in a private, and not 
a public, dispat<JL) 

"It is reported that considerable irregularity has 
prevailed in the supply of fuel to the hospital ; from 
which 1 infer that the commissariat established is 
either wanting in numbers or in the efficiency of the 
men of whom it is composed. Additional commissariat 
officers will be immediately sent out, whose services 
Lord W. may retain at Scutari. [Orders accordingly 
to ComraissariaLl It, however, his lordship is of 
opinion that with better arrangements the general 
staff is sufficient, he may send on to Balaclava to be 
placed under the orders of Commissary-General Filder 
those whose services he does not require. 

" Lord W. should at the same time send home 
without delay, any, either in the commissariat or 
purveying departments, who are inefficient, and there- 
fore an obstruction to the due performance of the 
public service. 

*' It is important that Dr. Gumming should as soon 
as possible take charge of the hospital at Scutari in 
the place of Dr. Menzies. Lord W. should therefore 
do everything in his power to facilitate and expedite 
the work of the Gommission on which, together with 
Mr. Maxwell and Dr. Laing, he is now engaged, with 
a view to his resuming his professional duties. 

" The Commission has received orders to report to 
Lord W, Paulet from time to time all practical altera- 
tions which they recommend, with a view to the 
better organisation and working of the hospital, and 
his lordship, after consultation with them, should take 
immediate steps for the immediate introduction of 
such alterations as it may appear to him that it is 
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advisable to adopt, without waiting for the completion 
of their report or for reference home. Mucn time 
will thus be saved. 

" I feel no doubt that Lord W. will gain much 
valuable information from those gentlemen, and he 
cannot do better than be guided by their advice, 
founded as it will be on an accurate knowledge of the 
state of the hospital, and of the causes of the evils 
which we seek to remedy. 

"The Director-General of the Medical Board is 
engaged, under the directions of the Government, 
in the organisation of a permanent hospital staff, to 
supersede the use of orderlies taken from the ranks 
for duty in the hospital, and returned to them after a 
short service. It seems obvious that the hospital 
duty cannot be well performed by a succession of fresh 
and inexperienced hands, possessing no interest in 
the permanent well-being of the establishment. The 
military authorities in the Crimea having expressed 
their opinion to the Government, no time has been 
lost in attempting to remedy the deficiency, but the 
new system will require great care in its introduction, 
and must be made gradually to supersede the old one. 
'* Lord W. Paulet should report to Lord Ragtan 
all his proceedings, sending copies of his reports to 
the War Department here. He should likewise keep 
Lord Raglan informed on all subjects generally which 
come to his knowledge, and which may be of use to 
him as regards the transport of men and stores, and 
the sending or procuring of provisions, forage, baggage, 
animals, etc. 

" It is stated that goods to a large amount, directed 
either to the Army or to individual officers, are accu- 
mulated in the Turkish custom-house. If this be so. 
Lord W. should confer with the Admiral as to the best 
means of sorting and forwarding these goods. (Sir J. 
Graham to give corresponding directions to Admiral.) 
"The Government cannot too strongly impress 
upon Lord W, Paulet the importance they attach to 
the affording of every accommodation and comfort 
to the sick and wounded of our Army. This is a 
sacred duty, for the due performance of which no 
exertion and no cost must be spared. Whatever is 
necessary for the furtherance of this object must be 
procured. If it can be done upon the spot, they rely 
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There was no relaxation of pressure on Mr. Herbert's 
part Writing to Dr. Cumming on January 5th, be 
sa>'s: 

" Pray communicate to Lord W. Paulel at once any 
alterations which you think necessary- — v^nthout wait- 
ing for the completion of your report or for reference 
home. He has full powoB to obtain, buy, hire, or 
erect whatever is necessary — and much valuable time 
will thus be saved." 

In a letter to Lord W. Paulet on January i8th be 
repeats in substance his communication to tbe Duke 
of Newcastle, adding, however, a good deal. 

" I understand," he says, " that you have now got a 
small steamer at your disposal to ply to Constantinople 
for provisions, vegetables, and stores of all kinds, as 
well as to assist in landing the sick. Is this so? I 
trust it is. If not, it ought to be got, if possible, 
whether by borrowing, hiring, or buying. 

" I hear that the pier is now mended and advanced 
into the sea. 1 hope this is done solidly and effectually- 
They say there is plenty of stone close by; wood only 
gets knocked to pieces by every surf 

" I hear that you also have the wash-house or bath- 
house at the hospital now clear of straw and forage, 
and available for its proper purposes. 

"We have sent out some washing and wringing 
machines, with men to work them. I hope you wiU 
give an impetus to the quick utilisation of these men 
and articles the moment they arrive. 



1^ 
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I enter into all these details with you, because I 
feel convinced that unless you insist on these things, 
and see with your own eyes that they are carried 
out, nothing will be done. 



" You cannot put the requirements of the Army for 
hospital accommodation at less than treble what you 
now have, 

" If you seek for the transfer of new buildings from 
the Turks, there is endless delay, and you don't get 
what you want or you don't get it ivhere you want it. 

" Your hospital staff medical commissariat purveying 
had to be broken up, and all is again disorganised. 

" The true thing is to build where you are, unless 
you have a belter place. 

" They tell me the French temporary hospitals are 
very good buildings, made of wood and battened and 
plastered inside : each building holds fifty sick. This 
is the usual style of Turkisn building, which they 
are therefore used to make. What the French have 
done we can do : if wards for one hundred are better 
than for fifty, the same construction will answer the 
purpose, taking care that there is sufficient height for 
ventilation. 

" If these buildings be erected on the parade ground 
adjoining the barracks, you can have the new temporary 
hospitals served bv the same staff, merely adding 
what is necessary tor extra kitchens, washing plant, 
surgeries, depots, etc., connecting them by covered 
ways or whatever is thought best. 

" I may be quite wrong as to details. You who 
are on the spot will judge best with the aid of the 
engineers and the medical officers. 

" I trust you will have anticipated all this and have 
begun these erections in accordance with the same 
suggestions which I have made before. If not, do 
not lose a moment in commencing. It requires no 
intervention of the Turkish Government. You need 
only at once begin, 

" I judge by some answers made by the Purveyor that 
he never looks forward, does not anticipate future 
demands, does not even attempt to procure what he 
wants at Constantinople. 
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barracks, both of which are full, rooms and corridors, 
with a double row of beds, 1 have just got one of 
the Sultan's palaces, in which I have just put between 
500 and 600 men. Another barrack (Koolalie), about 
five miles up the Bosphorus, is now ready for occupa- 

Ption, having just cleared it of Turkish soldiers, and 
is undergoing repairs. I have already there 240 
wounded Russian prisoners, and 140 of our men to 
furnish a guard, orderlies, etc. I have also fitted up 
some rooms over a large stable, where I have nearly 
100 men, and there are 400 men in a hospital at 

tAbydos. I am going to send 500 convalescents to 
Corfu, Malta having been retained for a provisional 
battalion. The remainder of the Russian prisoners 
are in the arsenal at Constantinople, with the exception 
of one officer and 20 men here, who were too badly 
wounded to move. The great difficulty I have to 
contend with is the purveying for so many, Mr. 
Wreford is the chief purveyor ; Mr. Ward (the second 
purveyor) and his wife both died of cholera a few 
days ago, and the remainder in that office are young 
and inexperienced, and the demands are so constant 
and extensive that he, Mr. Wreford, is unable to 
meet them. . . . 

"Another great diRiculty is the furnishing the 
patients with shirts, etc., but I think we shall overcome 
this by giving shirts for the men when in hospital, 
and to be kept in the hospital. When they are dis- 
charged, to furnish them with shirts for permanent 
use ; but it is necessary to guard against the selling of 
the shirts by the men, as we have men of all regi- 
ments without officers to look after then. I have been 
corresponding with Lord Stratford de RedclilTe about 
Smyrna, where I sent a medical officer and a com- 
missariat officer, who report most favourably of a 
large barrack, capable of holding nearly 3,000 invalids, 
but we can afford to send neither medical men nor 
_ purveyors from here. Everything required to fit up 
■ the hospital there might be purchased on the spot; 
but it will be necessary to have a good purveyor, 
and a good principal medical officer. The barrack, 
Lord S. tells me, is granted by the Turks, but not 
notified officially ; but the sooner we occupy it the 
better, for I am at a loss to know where to put the 
sick up, unless the Admiralty would grant us a large 
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ship or two. We are already in occupation of a 
large Turkish hulk with more than 500 invalids, and 
a large transport with above 300; but things are im- 
provingi and those in the hospital are well taken care ot 



"The transport service is very slow, and the 

means at Admiral Boxer's disposal are too small ; this 
renders the disembarkation of the sick very tedious, 
and thereby weakening the sick before they are re- 
ceived into hospital ; and the wharf is washed away as 
fast as it is repaired. I have had sonle cots made to 
carry up the sick, and employ some Turkish porters 
to assist in carrying them. Admiral Boxer is going 
up to be stationed at Balaklava, and I believe Admiral 
Stopford is to succeed Admiral Boxer. We are much 
in want of boat transport ; a south wind, which has 
been most prevalent nere, causes a great difficulty 
in embarking or disembarking, and the boatmen 
(Greek) generally leave when there is much surf. 

•' Lord Stratford is most kind, and immediately 
obtains from the Sultan anything I ask ; and Lady 
Stratford is most anxious, ana indefatigable in her exer- 
tions in doing good, and giving luxunes to the sick. I 
really could not get on without her valuable assistance. 

" r believe the miscarriage of stores is quite fearful, 
and the robberies of packages very serious ; and 
generally, ships going to Balaklava from England 
have the stores for Scutari at the bottom of the hold. 

" I am trying to organise a system of transporting 
baggage for the Crimea, and landing stores destined 
for Scutari here, by having an intelligent quarter- 
master, who is to live on board one of the transports, 
and board all ships that come in, and note down 
what they have on board, and put a seal on which 
has been granted by the Turkish Government, and 
arrange that the goods should go to right destination : 
for if they once get inside the custom-house, you 
never can get them again. 

•'The pier is in a dreadful state; but it is not 
possible to improve it during the winter, for it gets 
washed down as soon as it is repaired. 

" Mr. Gordon, the engineer officer here, is very 
active and intelligent." 



Miss Nightingale to Mr. Herbert. 
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The letter from Miss Nightingale was more startling 
in its disclosures. 

^^^^^ "Barrack Hospitai., Scutari, 

^^^ "Janvary f,th, 1855, 

^B " Dear Mr. Herbert, 

^H " As the larger proportion of the Army (in which 

^V^e are told that there are not 2,000 sound men)' is 
coming to hospital ; as there are therefore thousands 
of lives at stake; as in a service where the future 
of the official servants is dependent upon the personal 
interest of one man, these cannot be expected to peril 
that future by getting themselves shelved as innovators, 
1 feel that this is no time for compliments or false 
shame, and that you will never hear the whole truth, 
troublesome as it is, except from one independent 
,of promotion. 



I 



"The Commission has done nothing; probably its 
powers were limited to inquiry. Gumming has done 
nothing ; Lord William Paulet has done nothing ; Lord 
Stratford, absorbed in politics, does not know the 
circumstances. Lord William Paulet knows them but 
partially, Menzies knows them and will not tell them. 
Wreford knows them and is stupefied. The medical 
officers, if they were to betray them, would have it re- 
ported personally and professionally to their advantage. 

" Lord William Paulet and Dr. Forrest, the new 
medical head, 1 see are desperate. As your official 
servant, you will say that I ought to have reported 
these things before. But I did not wish to be made 
a spy. I thought it better if the remedy could be 
brought quietly, and I thought the Commission was 
to bring it. But matters are worse than they were 
two months ago, and will be worse two months hence 
than they are now. The medical men are pulled up 
by the senior medical authorities for receiving ward 
furniture and food, and being purveyed for by me ; 
and therefore the naughty children pretend to ignore 
that their requisitions go in to me, instead of to the 

' An exaggeratioa. The dumber of actually effective men never fell 
below 14,000. 
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** I. Flnt, tbeo, die parvcfiog is wmt — that b the 
whole trvth — bejrood hfiWug, btvad, neat, cold water, 
Bmnd tiie boffinr tm. musar in the great 
'SOI Ae geBenl Htnhm, the meat is not oxAed, 
bofled. eaooepc wint is dooe in 
My sAerfole will sb«>w 
|iui»gye d. I baive refosed to go on 
far the third tm^iital, the Sultan's Serail. the 
oo ise there having begm with 1,200 articles, 
shirts^ the first n^it o( otsr occufijfm^ it. I 
yoD to a fist of whaH was mat in store and to a copy of 
one icquiMtin o npon me sent hst letter. 

** 2. Secondly, ue eztmonfinary circumstances of a 
whole army having beoi ordered to abandon its kits, 
as was done when we baided oar men before Alma, 
has been overlooked entnly in all onr ^^em. The , 
£K:t is that / am now clothing tbe British Army. l^H 
sick were te-em barke d at Balaclava for these hospit^^^ 
withoot riwimiag their kits, also half naked besides. 
And when ifischarged froni here, thev carry off, small 
blame to them, even mv knives and forks, shirts of 
coarse, and hospital clothing also. The men who 
were sent to Abydos as convalescent were soit in 
their hospitil dresses, or th^ most have gone naked. 
The conseqaence b that not one single hospital dress 
is now left in store, and I have substituted Turkish 
dressing'^owns fit>m StambouL Three bales in the 
passage are marked hospital gowns, but have not 
yet been sat upon. To purvey this hospital is like 
poaxin^ water into a sieve, and'unll be, till regimental 
stores have been sent out from England, enough to 
clothe the naked and refill the IdL 
" I ha%*e re«)uisitions for mm^mrm tromstrs, for each 
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_ lave not yet heard of boots being sent out — the men 

"come into hospital half shod. 

" In a time of such calamity, unparalleled in the 
history, I believe, of calamity, I have a little com- 
passion left, even for the wretched Purveyor swamped 
amid demands he never expected. But I have no 
compassion for the men who would rather see 
hundreds of lives lost than waive one scruple of 
the official conscience, 
"3. Thirdly, the hospital and army stores come out 
the same vessels — and up go our stores to Balaclava, 

^LYld down they never come again ^ or have not yet. 

"4. Fourthly, the total inefficiency of the hospital 
orderly system as it now is. The French have a 
permanent system of orderlies trained for the purpose 
who do not re-enter the ranks. It is too late for us 
to organise this. But if the convalescents, being good 
orderlies, were not sent away to the Krimea as soon 
as they have learnt their work, — if the Commander- 
in-Chief would call upon the Commanding Officers 
of each regiment to select ten men from each as 
hospital orderlies to form a dep6t here (not young 
soldiers, but men of good character), this would give 
some hope of organising an efficient corps. Above 
all, the class of ward-master I shall mention should 
be sent out from England. We require: 

"(i) An effective staff of purveyors out of England, 
but beyond this, 

"(2) ^ head, some one with authority to mash up 
the departments into uniform and rapid action. He 
may as well stay at home, unless he have power to 
modify the arrangement of departments made expressly 
by Sir C. Trevelyan with Mr. Wreford before he 
came away in May. 

L " (3) We want medical officers. 

" "(4) Three deputy-inspectors-general (whereas we 
have only one)--viz. one for barrack hospital hulk 
and Turkish ship, one for General Hospital, Sultan's 
Serail and Koulouee, if we send sick there, one for 
Smyrna. 

"(5) Smyrna must not be medical officered or 

furveyed from here, or we shall be swamped at once, 
t is obvious from what has been said in former letters 
who, if there are two D.I.G.'s made to these hospitals, 
should be made D.I.G. of this Barrack Hospital, past 
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and presrat eflSdeacy being canndered. We wast 
daadbsuwei N.CO.'s not past tiie meridian of Hfe, mtt 
dieAmDnlaiX3eCorps,w)ioaBdiedof ddiriuin tremeiis 
or diolerB. but the class of men employed as ward- 
masters of military prisons or as bairack-serveaats 
or hospitai-sergeaols of the Guards, who can be highly 
reconimeoded We want these men as ward-masters 
and assistant ward-masters, as stewards. They must 
be under the orders of the senior medical officer, 
removable by him ; they must be well paid, so as to 
make it worth their while, say. 55. a day ist class, 
2S. 6d. per day 2nd class : for they must be superior 
men. not the rabble we have now. 

"N.B. — There are three ward-masters to each 
division of this hospital, of which there are three. 
containing 800 odd sick in each. The book of hospital 
regulations, admirable in time of peace, contains 
nothing for a time of war, much less a time of war 
like this, unexampled for calamity. 

"The hospital-sergeants are of course up in the 
Krimea with their regiments, and we have nothine 
but such raw corporals or sergeants as can be spared^ 
new to their work, to place in charge of the divisions 
and wards. And th«e, Lord Raglan complains of 
our keeping! We must have hospital-sergeants if 
there is to be the remotest hope of efficiency among 
the orderlies here. 

"(6) The orderlies ought to be well paid, and well 
fed, and well housed. They are now overworked, 
ill-fed, and underpaid. The sickness and mortality 
among them is extraordinary — ten took sick in one 
division to-night. They have only 4^. a day as 
orderlies, additional to their pay. 

" 1 had written a plan for the systematic organisation 
of these hospitals upon a principle of centralisation 
under which the component parts might be worked 
in unison. But on reconsideration, deeming so great 
a change impracticable during the present heavy 
pressure of calamities here, 1 refrain from forward- 
ing it." 



There was exaggeration in this last latter — exagger- 
ation natural and pardonable, but not on that account 
the less mischievous. But it is clear, as well from 
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what has gone before as from the answer given to 
this letter, that these complaints would have been 
as carefully attended to and as effectually corrected 
by Mr. Herbert, had he remained in office, as those 
of earlier date had been. He could not do so, for 
a few days after they were received Lord John 
Russell's resignation upset the Government. 

The only crumb of comfort accompanying these 
terrible letters was contained in a short note from 
Miss Stanley, who wrote: 

" Let Mr. Herbert be cheered by the thought that 
from all I have heard but one opinion as to the com- 
fort the nurses have been to the suff^ering men. On 
all other points opinions vary ; on this all are 

■unanimous. 
" I am pressed for time, but I wished just to give 
you a hopeful word, and believe that I will act 
impartially and fairly. 

" I am sure what has weighed most upon me here 
has been the thought of all the trouble to you." 

V On the day of the receipt of these letters Sidney 

Herbert dashed off a few lines in answer to Miss 

^Nightingale: 



"War Office, 

My dear Miss Nightingale, 

' I have only time to write a few lines by this 



mail, your letter of the Sth having just arrived 

" I thank you sincerely for it. The truth is fearful, 

but it is the truth, and I will do my utmost to meet 

your requirements. 

" I win keep sending out issues for the Purveying 

Department, ward-masters', orderlies, etc., as fast as 

I can get them. 
" The medical men must be got, and, the Army 

system being exhausted, I must go elsewhere. . . .' 

B Of all those in high places — and they were many — 
who were regarded with disapproval by Miss Night- 
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ia^le, the Dtredar-Gcaenl of iIk^ Ansf MiJI il De- 
paitiBait, Dr. 
To his waA of 

of the admiaistntbc defects u ifae Me&al 
may be tnoed. SUnej Herbert had beea long dis- 
satisfied by hb tnabUilj to grasp tike ^atgntode of 
the crisis, and irritated by his tanfiness m actiocL At 
the time when the tetters jttst cpiolBd readied Sidney 
Herbert be was at issue with Dr. Smith on a point 
of constderable importaDc& 

All available military surgeons had by this time 
been brought into employment, and it had been found 
necessary to entrust to cixilians some part of the 
medical appointments in the hospitals last opened. 
To this arrangement, so long as it was confined to 
the lower ranks of the profession. Dr. Smith. Director- 
General of the Medical Department, had been induced, 
under the pressure of circumstances to assent Mr. 
Herbert now proposed to extend the same principle to 
the higher medical appointments, and to establish a 
hospital at Smyrna placed under the superintendence 
of a Military Commandant and entirely for military 
use, but in which the staff should consist exclusively of 
civilian medical officers. Both these proposals were 
opposed by Dr. Smith, Sidney Herbert listened to 
his objections, but insisted on the execution of his 
own plan. On Januai^ 19th he wrote as follows: 

Mr. Herbert to Dr. Smith. 

"War Office, /awKofy 19M, 1855. 
" My dear Sir, 

" I have letters to-day from Lord Wm. Paulet 
and from Miss Nightingale. They reveal a state of 
things which is most discreditable to those con- 
cerned. 

" They ask for 30 more surgeons for Scutari alone, j 
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They want a complete medical staff for Kullali, and 

another for Smyrna, where building^s are offered us 
for nearly 3,000 men. We must send out beds, 
bedding, utensils of all kinds, stores of every descrip- 
tion, though Lord Wm, Paulet says that Smyrna itself 
will produce a great deal of what is wanted. All 
this IS comparatively easy. But we have not got 
the 80 or 100 surgeons we want. What is more, we 
cannot get them on the system hitherto pursued. 
" The Army Medical Staff is exhausted. The country 
now drained of the men who can be got as acting 
assistant surgeons. If you go on with this system 
ou will get only raw, inexperienced boys, to whom 
is impossible to trust the lives of our soldiers. 
Iready there is complaint on this head. 
" We must now look higher. You know the opinions 
I have pressed upon you on this subject, from which 
you have on professional grounds differed. When 
you expressed that difference there was still the 
possibility of acting on the Army system, aided by 
the introduction of civilians in the lower ranks. This 
is exhausted. We must now introduce civilians of 
higher rank, and give not only acting surgeoncies, 
but acting deputy inspectorships. 

" 1 would send to take charge of Smyrna a complete 
staff of civilians with a gradation of acting ranks. I 
do not wish to exclude a simultaneous extension of 
the Army system, if it can be extended. You have 
still men at home whom you can send out, I believe : 
Thompson, at Woolwich, and men of that class. 1 
wish to have your views on this without loss of time, 
as we must act with promptitude. Please to send me 
a copy of the list of stores going by Eagle and 
IVhiffh' Park, and by the sailing ships, and also what 
went In the Manilla. 

*' I should think we could, by sending to Marseilles, 
get a good deal there, with a great saving of time." 

And on the 23rd, he inquired : 

" Have you made sufficient preparation for the 

Irapid increase of sick at Scutari and Constantinople? 

The last letters say that two new hospitals are 

being opened. The Government has urged on Lord 

Faulet to erect temporary buildings. Has the 
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Purveyor at Scutari stores to complete the new 
hospitals ? I believe not. 

"Stores, raedicmes, beds, furniture of all descrip- 
tions for hospital use, clothing, cooking and eating 
utensils, washing machinery, etc., etc^ should go out 
for 2,000 more men. This is distinct from the Smirma 
establishment. 

"Let no time be lost in procuring all that is 
necessary. 

" I enclose a list of things which has been sent to 
me from Scutari as a sug^tion of what ought to 
belong to every bed, and be m constant readiness," 

On the same day that Sidney Herbert wrote this 
letter, perhaps while he was engaged in writing it, 
Mr. Roebuck gave notice in the House of Commons 
of his intention to move for the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry into the conduct of the war. 
Lord John Russell, without taking any pains to learn 
from the Duke of Newcastle what had been done 
to remedy defects of organisation in the Crimea, 
without ever asking Mr. Herbert what was true and 
what was false in the published reports from Scutari, 
without any preliminary communication with the head 
of the Government, at once sent in his resigna- 
tion, directly to the Queen as well as to the 
Prime Minister. On January jtst Lord Aberdeen's 
Government was overthrown, as narrated in the 
pre\ ious chapter, by an adverse vote of the House 
of Commons. 

The next few days were a period of much excitement 
and confusion, but in the midst of the turmoil of the 
crisis, and the preoccupation due to the grave un- 
certainty he felt as to the course which he ought 
himself to pursue, Sidney Herbert found time to write 
letters to Lord W. Paulet, praising as "excellent" his 
division of the hospital into four parts with an 
organisation for each; to Dr. Smith, censuring the 
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appointment of Dr. Lawson to the chief medical 
command at Scutari ; and to Miss Nightingale. 

In the reconstituted Cabinet Sidney Herbert became, 
in accordance with his own wish, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. His new office, however, did not 
abate his interest in his old work, which he hoped still 
in some measure to continue to perform. How far 
and for what length of time it would have been 
practicable for him to do this it is impossible to say, 
for on February 21st, as has been related in the 
previous chapter, he quitted the Government in the 
formation of which he had so recently assisted. 

During the interval which elapsed between the re- 
signation of Lord John Russell and Sidney Herbert's 
own retirement from the Palraerston Administration, 
as well as for a short subsequent period, letters from 
he East were still addressed to him as a Minister. 
Of these the most interesting and important were 
those which came from Lord William Paulet, Miss 
Nightingale, and Miss Stanley. 



Lord W. Paulet to Mr. Herbert. 



I" Scutari, /a«»«tfy 17M, 1855. 
"Dear Mr. Sidnkv Herbert, 
" I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters dated December 24th and January ist, and am 
happy to say, I think the hospitals here are improving ; 
the General Hospital is working as well as possible, 
and so are the detached, and I am in hopes this, the 
Scutari Barrack Hospital, which is mucn improved 
will soon be in as good order as the others. I found 
it one immense mass, too large to be systematical, I 
have divided it into four parts, each to have its 
separate kitchen and subsidiary kitchen, for cooking 
Kthe extra comforts required ; two of these last are 
"already in work, and I hope to have the other two in 
work m a few days ; there will be about 800 patients 
in each division, under a first-class staff-surgeon with 
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acertaai wberof jaftJJwto ; and I iiope to do aw^- 
wilii tht owiiiwion dnt has bitliaio ensted, more 
paotieafaBlj ia Ac cuofcaic and parvegriog. I have ^ 
patients ia Kodafi Barrad^ besules tbc 240 Russian 
wounded prisoaers. wiuch I am tr^-ing, unth the 
assistance of the Ambassador, to get sent to join the 
prisoaera oow ha the arsenal at CoostantiRopte. I 
nave sent Miss Stanley up there in my boat to 
organise a staff of nurses, ten or a dozen : there are 
eight more gotngto BalaUava to-morrow, and, perhaps, 
a tew to Abfooa, which I am in hopes will give 
employment to nearly all that came out; but Miss 
Nightingale will not undertake more than she has at 
present We have admitted about 4^000 sick since 
December 17th. 1 am preparing 500 men, in a fair 
state of convalescence, lor Corfu, and hope to get 
them off in two or three days. I am also constructing 
a temporar}' building round the inside square of this 
barrack hospital, which will accommodate about i/xx>, 

?uite upon the French system; it will cost ^7,000, but 
think it will save expense in the end, as we can 
supply it from here, and it is better to concentrate our 
hospitals as much as possible; this will be finished, 
and I hope fit for occupation, the beginning of 
Februarj*. 



"With regard to your last letter, relative to the 
stores and baggage for the Army in the custom-house, 
and not distnbuted to their proper destination, it is 
quite true, for it is now overflowing, and I have sent 
Mr. F. Barker, who arrived here a few days ago as my 
interpreter, to look after the store and package de- 

fartment entirely. I have obtained for him the custom- 
ouse seal, and I am going to provide him with a 
boat ; he is to board all vessels arriving, and extricate 
and transport all goods to their proper destination at 
once ; he is going to clear the custom-house directly, 
which will be a difficult job, but he seems to under- 
stand it, and seems to enter upon it energetically, and 
1 hope will bring to light many valuable stores that 
have not been forth com mg. I am trying to procure a 
store as a depot, and hope to be able to carry out this 
much-needed operation. 
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Mr. Herbert to Lord W. Paulet. 



1855. 



|H " My DEAR Lord William, 

" Though my connection with the Government 
is now virtually at an end, I still write to say my say, 
in answer to your last letter. 

" I am very glad to hear from you so much better 
an account of your prospects at Scutari. But I fear 
you have not made allowance enough yet for an 
increased influx of patients from the Crimea. The 
sick have no chance there, and the numbers are still 
very great there, and though the weather may improve, 
ancl the clothing, the huts, and the reduced work may 
stay the increase of sickness, yet, depend upon it, 
there are men enough with the seeds of sickness already 
in them to provide a long list of fresh arrivals for 
many weeks to come. Add to this the resumption of 
active hostilities, which may send you down two or 
^B three shiploads of wounded any day. You must not, 
^ptherefore, I should say, relax your efforts to augment 
" your accommodation. To make your hospitals healthy, 
two out of three beds ought to be removed. 

" I observe that you speak of the purveying as still 
the great deficiency. I cannot understand what Mr. 
Wreford is about. The fact of The Times Fund pur- 
veying at all is a condemnation of him. Not that 
I believe one-quarter of Mr. Macdonald's accounts of 
his own performances, for Miss Nightingale says he 
lays claim to a great deal of what the Government 
does. You must not confound Miss N. with The 
Times people, for she is working for the hospital, 
and Mr. M. for the honour and glory of his employers. 
" But to go back to Mr. Wreford. It seems im- 
possible to make him understand that the business of 
a purveyor is to purvey. If there is anything 
wanting in the hospital which is procurable at Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Wreford is the responsible and the 
guilty party. I hear that the Frencn, the other day, 
Bought up at 20s. all the blankets which Mr. Wreford 
had a little before refused at 195." 

Miss Nightingale's letters present a contrast to those 
)f Lord W. Paulet, and may be said to form their com- 
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It. If Lord WiUiam dwdb almost exchisivdy 
on the iinprovenients effected. Miss N%fatii^;ale as 
exdmively dwdls on the evils still existing. Read 
together, they probably convey a &irer impression of 
the existing state of Scutari than would be obtained 
from the letters of either taken alone From those of 
Miss Nightingale it is impossible not to gather thai 
evils existed, of which the Commandant was unaware 
or deemed inevitable On the other hand, her 
reiterated and unsparing censure of ever}' one, almost 
without exception, who had any part in the working of 
the hospital cannot be read without producing some 
involuntary reaction, and inspiring some doubt as to 
its unqualified accuracy. 

It is impossible to speak in too high terms of Miss 
Nightingale's great qualities and equally great work, 
but as every medal has its reverse and every picture 
its shadows, it cannot be denied that these great 
capacities were accompanied, as they often are, 
especially in women, by a Jealous impatience of any 
rival authority, and an undue intolerance of all op- 
position or difference of opinion. The very vehemence 
of zeal which enabled her to perform so much led her 
to exaggerate the faults of those who disagreed with 
her. She gave full rein to the promptings of a 
somewhat censorious spirit. In the whole of her 
voluminous correspondence with Sidney Herbert I 
look in vain for praise or approval of any individual, 
except herself, Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, and two 
doctors. Every one else, high and low, male and 
female, Lord Stratford, Lord Raglan, Lady Stratford, 
Miss Stanley, and all Miss Stanley's companions, Lord 
William Paulet, Dr. Smith, Dr. Hall, Dr. Gumming, 
Dr. Menzies, Mr. Filder, Mr. Wreford, and hosts of 
inferior officers and others, including all her own staff 
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P* except about 16," are denounced with the utmost 
vigour of expression, not merely as inefficient but as 
utterly incompetent and incapable. She indeed went 
j so far as to say — and that more than once — that 
t^ she herself and five others (the Bracebridges and 
^■doctors aforesaid) were the only people who cared 
^Vat all for the sick, or had done anything for their 
^ relief. 

[ Mr. Herbert knew his correspondent well, and 

^■probably discounted her letters as containing a certain 
^^ amount of exaggeration. Making every such allow- 
ance, there remained enough to show that there was 
j both mismanagement and timidity in the administra- 
' tion of the hospital. 

I When compared with the great work she did, the 

^_ blemishes to which I refer are trifles. Her unique and 

^P isolated position, the nervous tension due to the 

strain on the overtaxed brain, engendered irritability 

and censoriousness which they explain and excuse. It 

^- is with reluctance that one perceives what one would 

H rather not see, and would prefer to veil ; but in justice 

H to Mr, Herbert this side of Miss Nightingale's 

" character cannot be wholly ignored or forgotten. Her 

determination to regard Miss Stanley, not as a 

colleague or assistant, but as a rival, worked mischief, 

and caused Mr. Herbert much anxiety and pain. 

Strangely forgetting that she was herself the 

strongest proof that a lady might be an efficient 

nurse and a capable administrator, Miss Nightingale 

protested with the utmost vehemence against the 

employment of any lady but herself in the hospitals. 

Her equals they were not, and did not profess to 

be, but to class such women as Miss Emily Anderson 

and Miss Shaw Stewart with the idlers who "did 

nothing except run about after the doctors with 
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note-books in tbcir hands" wa$ ao< only unjust but 
absurd. Wben, however, passing from these personal 
matters, we read her masterly delineation of what 
tbe organisation of a hospital ought to be, leam how 
great were the difficulties she overcame, and see 
bow widely beneficial a result has been obtained 
through her labours, we are lost in admiration, and 
only desire to forget that her great qualities were 
combined with some womanly weaknesses. 

Miss Stanley's tetters give an account of her work 
first as Superintendent of the General Hospital, and 
later of her installation as bead of the nurses at 
Kullalt, and her work there. The pictures drawn 
by her, both of the General Hospital and of the 
commencement of her work at KuUali, are remarkably 
vivid, and well deserve being quoted. 

"Jammary 17**, 1855, 

". , . She [Miss Emily Anderson] finds the work 
[at the General Hospital] painfully mteresttng — such 
a field for labour, so few hands to do it. Last night 
I went her evening rounds with her. It is a solemn 
sight to walk through those corridors by the dim 
light of the lamps— at intervals stopping at the bed- 
sides of those who were sinking, to feed thero with beef- 
tea or jelly ; such a sad sight to see these fine men 
in the last stage of disease — some sunk into childish- 
ness. Round the stoves were congregated the con- 
valescents, some reading to themselves, some reading 
aloud. Here and there you heard the men in the 
adjoining beds talking over their battles or their 
homes. The very sight of our passing along seemed 
to cheer them. 'Good-night, ladies,' was heard from 
many a bed. Certainly those who have come out 
to nurse them do undergo hardships and privations. 
I am fifth in the ladies' room. The onlv apparatus for 
cooking for the men (beef-tea, etc.) an^ for ourselves 
is one small charcoal stove. We have a dirty mat 
on the floor, three kitchen chairs, one very small 
tressel table. I am writing sitting on the floor, making 
a table of one of the trunks." 
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" KuLALi, Jtmuary Vj/A.. 
"The end of our first day's work has come. The 
doctors have desired to have two nurses each. There 
are five doctors. At 10 a.m. we were called ; each 
doctor has r2S or 150 patients. It was half-past one 
before we all met again in our quarters. To my great 
relief there were no very bad cases of frost-bite, only 
six very mild ones. The great majority were extreme 
weakness. There was nothing whatever disagreeable. 
As soon as we had dined, I had to go and draw the 
extra diets — i.e. take the diet roll and go to the store- 
room and receive all that my 130 patients required; 
then to make arrowroot antf lemonade ; then to go 
round and feed the men the last thing at night, two 
hours more. The Turkish carpenters were at work 
on the ante-room and the kitchen ; Greek women 
scouring the floor. You can scarcely imagine the 
scene of work. The doctors were very grateful and 
pleasant, and we all met after our rounds in good 
spirits, feeling that at last we had got to work in good 
earnest. I shall go round the first day or two, and 
then I shall confine myself to the general direction. 
We want just double the number to do the present 
work as it ought to be done ; and what are we to do 
when the number is doubled ? The doctors are worn 
out, and simply say, ' With such a diet you may use 
your own discretion ; he must be fed, get down all 
you can.'" 



"At 8 o'clock I was 
men who require feeding early, 



"January 3IJ/. 
up mixing arrowroot for the 



r sent another nurse 
round the wards. I took the two first days, After 
breakfast I went to the upper hospital to see the rooms 
Captain Gordon and Major C. said I might have for 
the nuns. 1 came back to hear the despair of the 
doctors at the prospect of three hundred new patients 
— not a bed up for them, not a kitchen range. Each 
hour that passed we hoped they would not come, but 
I desired a wood fire to be lighted, and a cauldron of 
hot water prepared. At 12 Mr. Sabine and Mr, Mac- 
donald came from Scutari. At 2.30 Lady Stratford 
came, and then Lord Napier, and then to my horror 
I saw two great steamers coming up and anchoring 
under our windows. However, here 1 am writing at 




I am oot wriliiis a MOmj ef tfe CriaeaB War. 
nor even that of the jiImjui ii k'iimi of tbc iiitfitif; 
botpitaJs hi the EasL My buancss is to ukjiotc 
whctlicr any bbuae rests on Hr. Herbert far tbctr 
•dmittod drfifimrini . aad wfaetber those de6ciendcs 
were really quite so great as tbcy were alleged 
to be. My task eods where Sidney Herbert's 
oflfcial responsibility ceased on his retiietneot from 
oflke 

Wliat i« to be remarked is that tbe defects in the 
hospitals were not at tbe outset due to the neglect 

. Uie Government, but were, so far as they existed, 
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baused by the neglect of the instructions of Gov- 

tmment by the officials on the spot. That such 

jeglects were rectified the moment their existence 

iras established, and that the reforms were due 

lot to the new Government, but to that of which 

Sidney Herbert was a member, can also be proved, 

though as their effect only became visible after Lord 

^Palmerston's installation as Premier, he gained the 

Hpredit of them. If Miss Nightingale's letters are 

^Ko be trusted, the progress of improvement went 

on, in fact, more slowly under Lord Panmure than 

it had done under the Duke of Newcastle and 

Mr. Herbert. 

But though much real evil resulted from the timidity 

Rr inefficiency of those employed at Scutari, there has 
een great if natural exaggeration as to its extent. 
The highly coloured pictures of Miss Nightingale are 
not fully borne out by the testimony of others. Miss 
Stanley's letters, the tone and temper of which form a 
very refreshing contrast to those of Miss Nightingale, 
tell a different and probably a truer story. She fully 
recognises the humanity and efficiency of many of 
the medical men, the willing help of many in authority. 
It is antecedently improbable that Miss Nightingale 
and the Bracebridges were the only Abdiels in the 
^^ast, and Mr. Bracebridge himself writes of others 
very differently from his principal. 

According to Miss Nightingale, Lord Raglan, Lord 
William Paulet, and Sir Andrew Smith were all in- 
capable old women, and Lord Stratford an ill-tempered 
and heartless old man, whom she had once *' forced " 
into the hospital for three-quarters of an hour, but who 
had seen nothing and knew nothing of it. Lady 
Stratford was denounced as a busybody and a 
hindrance, for whose visits she could see no reason 
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"Belgrave Square, iitanch 5M. 18$$. 

"My dear Miss Nightingale, 

"You will long before this have seen that I am 
out of office aUogether. 1 have, however, been to 
Panmure, and had a long talk with him, of which I 
will give you the result. Bui first 1 must say one 
or two things in explanation of matters in wfiich I 
think you have been deceived or too much importance 
has been attached to small details which were not 
meant to be indications of anything. For example, 
as regards the latter, there is no doubt that the un- 
welcome batch of nurses were meant to be under 
your authority, and the consignment to Dr. Gumming 

firobably arose, for I do not recollect the circumstances, 
rom the same course being pursued with regard to 
the second batch as had been adopted with the first, 
who naturally were consigned to Gumming. At that 
time, moreover, these new additional and distant 
hospitals did not exist, and all were expecting to work 
with and under you. 

"As regards the agreement with the R.C. sisters, 
if they have represented that it was not binding 
on them they nave deceived you, as they were 
bound by it in the same way and to the same extent 
as those who went out with you. Nor do I think 
that they were taken qua Roman Gatholics, but qua 
nurses, unless we had refused them on the ground 
that they were ' sisters,' which it would have been 
difficult to do, inasmuch as had we refused sisters we 
should have refused all Roman Catholics, as their 
work of this kind is all done through persons specially 
devoted to it, and by them exclusively. 

" As regards the nun who has broken the rules and 
attempts to proselytise, she ought to be dismissed 
and sent home. It is the only way to work upon 
the others. The real mistake we made in the selection 
of these ladies (between ourselves) is that they are 
Irish. You cannot make their lax minds understand 
the weight of an obligation. 

" Liz * will send you the six women. She has them 
all ready. The Edmburgh ones (there are no Glasgow 
ones) are in London. They are three in number, and 
Presbyterians. More were offered, but were not 

' Mf3. Herbert. 
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f'ble. One nurse is ready from Devonshire Square, 
two others from different parts of the country. 
They are all well recommended, but from all she has 
seen of paid nurses she has no confidence in any of 
them as to drinking, though nothing can exceed the 
testimonials these have got. They will be sent to you 

»a week's time. 
" The Smyrna Civil Hospital Staff have taken out 
forty nurses — half, paid nurses, half, ladies and unpaid. 
Dr. Meyer will, after trial, pick out the lady whom he 
thinks most fitted to act as head at Kullali to succeed 
Miss Stanley, Liz thinks it will be either Mrs. Munro, 
Miss Winthrop, or Miss Wear. Miss Winthrop, she 
thinks, would do admirably. I believe the Smyrna 
establishment will ultimately move to Mytilene. They 
are entirely independent, the doctors not being under 
an Inspector-General, nor even under the Army 
Medical Board at home. The nurses, of course, 
independent of you. 

" I am disappointed at finding from your letter 
that Mr. Wreford is still in office. I was in hopes that 
after what I wrote to Lord W.P. he would certainly 
have been sent home. He is clearly incompetent 
His statement to you that he had no instructions 
till he got my letter showed that he did not under- 
stand his position, my letter being nothing more than 
an urgent remonstrance with him for not obeying 
his instructions. The business of a purveyor is to 
purvey, and he is responsible that everything requisite 
for a nospital is there. 

*' I believe, from all I hear, that he and his people 
lean upon you, and trusting that you will supply 
deficiencies, and so save the credit of the hospital 
and their own, they simply neglect their duty. 

"My advice to you, founded on what I have heard 
from impartial sources, is that you should altogether 
give up purveying. It would, of course, be necessary 
to give them some days' notice, but they ought to 
be made to do that for which they are paid, and for 
which ample resources are placea at their disposal, 
and be held responsible for any failure. I will go 
to the War Office and see that stringent orders, 
founded on past failures, are sent to them. 

"This change would relieve you of an immense 
burden, and give you both time and rest. Your agent, 
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if a good one, should be made over to the Purveyor 
for purchasing, etc. I trust also that the Marseilles 
scheme will have answered, as giving an additional 
available market. They ought, thereiore, to be able 
to do without you now. This, of course, would not 
refer to the extras which you have provided, or which 
have been dispensed through ^ou. But every recog- 
nised hospital store, including clothing both for 
Eatients and convalescents, and which are authorised 
y the Government, ought to be provided by or through 
the Purveyor. 

" Panmure talked this matter over with me, and 
quite agreed that the Purveyor ought to be forced 
to do his whole duty. 

" 2ndly. I found that his wish was to separate the 
different hospitals, so far as the nursing is concerned, 
now that there are so many and each so distant from 
the original establishments at Scutari, which were the 
only ones in existence when the first arrangements were 
made. He thinks this multiplication of hospitals at 
some miles' distance makes any real supervision from 
Scutari impossible, and gives you, therefore, a respon- 
sibility witnout corresponding powers. But he feared 
to make any change, lest you should think it implied a 
want of confidence in you, or a want of appreciation 
of the great services you have rendered and are 
rendering. Your last letter but one (February isth) 
enabled me to say that you had contemplated the 
possibility of such an arrangement, and that at any 
rate I would take care to convey to you his real ana 
sincere feelings on the matter, and I told him that 
you were not a person to take offence at such an 
arrangement, whicn would leave you unfettered, and 
with undiminished powers in the two principal hos- 
pitals which have been the theatre of your exertions, 
and in which you are so much interested. What is 
more, I feel certain that it will be by far the best 
arrangement for you, and relieve you of the greatest 
of all anxieties, namely, the responsibility for actions 
which are not yours, and for people in whom you 
have not implicit confidence, and who are too far 
off to be really under your supervision. You will, 
therefore, carry on your own system at the two 
hospitals at Scutari, supported by Dr. Cumraing. 

"We shall have three medical systems at work 
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side by side, and shall be able to judge by experience 
of their relative merits : 

'* I. The army medical system, recruited in the lowest 
ranks by civilians, with the temporary rank of assistant 
surgeon, as at Scutari. 

" 3. An entirely civil medical staff, with a civilian 
at the head, and no admixture of army medical officers 
at all, as at Smyrna, 

3. An army Inspector-General at the head, with 
civilians in all ranks under him— an experiment 
which I understand that Dr. A. Smith is anxious 
to try. 

•' We shall in the same way have three systems of 
nurses : yours at Scutari ; the Smyrna division, con- 
sisting of ladies and paid nurses in equal proportions, 
without sisters (R.C.); and the Kullali system of 
mixed religions, conducted otherwise very much on 
the same plan as the Smyrna — that is, so far as I 
understanci it, which I confess is in a very limited 
way. 

"The civil doctors look to their nurses to do the 
principal work of the wards, so far as nursing is 
concerned, as in a London hospital, but they expect 
to require a larger staff. I take Miss Stanley's 
system to be the same. It requires delegation of 
duty to others, which seems to me right, because 
nothing can be done on any scale without it ; but, 
on the other hand, it exposes the nurses to more 
temptations and greater risks, and the disadvantage 
has to be weighed against the advantage. No one 
is more capable of weighing these than yourself. 

"All these changes must necessarily be prospective, 
as there will be no time for Panmure to write or 
give instructions by to-day's mail ; but I write to-day 
in order that you may know his views, and be pre- 
pared for the change which they will make. I think 
they will be to your advantage, and place you on a 
safer and sounder footing in the hospital. 

" I am writing to Lord Raglan to-day, and I will 
ask him to give early notice of sick being sent to 
you, so that there may be time for preparation ; but 
1 do not know that he can give any notice better than 
your experience can now give, for the influx is steady 
and even to a fearful degree. Lord W. Paulet cannot 
overbuild or over-prepare, for even if you do not 
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get some 2,000 wounded men any day, the crowded 
state of your hospitals at this inoment would make 
additional accommodation for 3,000 or 4,000 men 
invaluable. 

" Pray continue to write to me for anything you 
want, which you don't like to say to others. I will 
do everything I can. 1 shall never forget how much 
I owe you for all you have done." 

Though Sidney Herbert's official connection with 
the management of the hospitals in the East had 
ceased, his interest in their welfare continued un- 
abated. His correspondence with Miss Nightingale 
was kept up till the end of the war, and his inter- 
vention, both at the War Office and in Parliament, 
was often and successfully resorted to. To the end 
she was as unsparing of censure and complaint of 
all around her as at the outset. 

"Among all the men here," she asks, on February 
5th, 1855, "is there one. really anxious for the good 
of these hospitals, one who is not an insincere animal 
at the bottom, who is not thinking of going in with 
the winning side, whichever that is ? I do believe 
that of all those who have been concerned in the 
fate of these miserable sick, you and I and Bracebridge 
are the only ones who really cared for them." 

It is needless to point out the exaggeration of such 
language, which is an uncharitable libel on many 
earnest and devoted men, who laid down their lives 
for their patients, though they may not have been 
large-minded enough to recognise the advantages of 
the " new method," and an equally unjust reflection 
on many noble women, animated by as pure a spirit 
of self-sacrifice as Miss Nightingale herself, though 
not possessing her powers of organisation. 

On February 21st, 1856, she formulated her 
grievances against the Government, and asked Sidney 
Herbert to support them publicly by a motion in 
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the House of Commons for the production of the 
correspondence. He replied as follows : 

47, Belgkave Squarz, March, 1856. 

"Mv DEAR Miss Nightingale, 

" After receiving your two letters I saw Colonel 
Lefroy and read Dr. HaU'sand Mr. Fitzgerald's papers, 
and your statement in answer to them. I was much 
pleased with Colonel Lefroy, who talked sensibly, and 
appears to have succeeded in effecting at the War 
Department very much what you wish, and what Dr. 
Hall's proceeding rendered necessary, if you are to 
maintain any order or discipline among your nurses. 
A despatch is gone out to General Codrington defining 
your position as Chief of the nurses for the hospitals 
in the East, apparently much in the same terms as 
your first appomtment, which was at that time notified 
to Lord Raglan, but which notification, not having 
been published, seems to have been unknown to his 
successor. This, I hope, will effect your object and 
meet your wishes. Lord Panmure objects to sending 
the order by telegraph, but as it is on the road out 
I hope the delay will not be such as to be prejudicial 
to you. So far one object of your letter is disposed 
of without any intervention from me^ but 1 may as 
well add that I observed to Colonel Lefroy that, in 
sending you out a copy of the order to General 
Codrington, you ought to be told to give the necessary 
sub-instructions to your deputies to place themselves 
immediately under the orders of the P.M.O. of each 
hospital in which you may have placed them in charge 
of nurses, just as you yourself are at Scutari or 
elsewhere, as it would not do for a medical officer 
to be transmitting his directions to a nurse on the 
spot through you on the opposite shore of the 
Black Sea. 

"As regards the other matter, namely, the moving 
in Parliament for the production of papers, I decidedly 
am against it as matters now stand. In the first place, 
your object as to the definition and promulgation of 
your position and authority is attained ; secondly, 
It will always be time to produce papers in your 
vindication when you are attacked, and so long as 
there is no public attack upon you, you stand better 
than you would if publicly attacked and triumphantly 
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defended. The highest praise, and the highest proof 
of success which could be adduced to a mission Uke 
yours, would be that it had been carried through 
without producing auarrel or attack. The papers, tne 
pubhcation of which you suggest, would prove, first, 
that there is great doubt as to the value of the nurses 
in the eyes of the Chief Medical Officer of the Army, 
which, however unfounded your answer may show it 
to be, would have weight with many people. Then 
his testimony to the superiority of nuns, however 
unfounded, would to all time be claimed as conclusive 
by the Roman CathoHcs; a controversy would be 
engendered ; all who have been or who think them- 
selves offended by or slighted by you would take 
up the one side, and your friends the other. The 
Salisbury party and the Stanley party would, of 
course, take up the Hall and Fitzgerald views, and 
press their particular cases, and the public, distracted, 
indolent, and weary, would settle that it was a pack 
of women quarrelling among themselves, that it is 
six of one and half a dozen of the other, and that 
everybody is to blame all round. 

" In the estimation of all thinking people, who would 
give themselves the trouble to inquire, tnose who thus 
assail would sink low, but the unreflecting majority 
would, by dividing the blame to save themselves 
trouble, lower you a good way towards their level. 

"Your position is best so long as no disputes, 
discussions, or difficulties appear. The longer you 
can maintain things so the better. If you cannot, i.e. 
if^they publish or move in Parliament (which they 
will not do, I think), it will then be quite time enough 
for you to occupy your next best position, which is, 
though in a quarrel, to be in the right. The House 
of Commons would, I think, be very indisposed to 
entertain anything on the matter from whatever side 
it might proceed, and would not be well disposed 
towards whoever first mooted it. 

" Lastly, though your answer to Mr. Fitzgerald 
appears to me to be complete, as 1 believe it does 
also to the War Department, I should be sorry to 
see it published. And now I am going to criticise 
and to scold you. 

" You have been overdone with your long, anxious, 
harassing work. You see jealousies and meannesses 
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all round you. You hear of one-sided, unfair, and 
unjust reports made of your proceedings, and of 
those under you, But you overrate their importance, 
you attribute too much motive to them, and you 
write upon them with an irritation and a vehemence 
which detracts very much from the weight which 
would otherwise attach to what you say. Our friend 
Bracebridge writes and talks about a Popish plot. I 
see in Fitzgerald's report nothing more than the 
unfair, biassed, special pleading report of a narrow- 
minded religionist. These are misrepresentations and 
annoyances which all persons in office, and you are 
in office, are exposed to — a single flower of a sort 
from which the bed of roses on which Secretaries of 
State repose is made. The result of your overestimating 
its value is that you write too warmly on it. The 
reader, seeing the vehemence of your language, would 
at once say, ' This is written under great irritation, 
and I must take the statements with suspicion,' and he 
chooses for himself what he puts aside as the result 
of anger, and, perhaps, puts aside just what you most 
rely upon in your statement. 

" You should disprove Mr. Fitzgerald's assertions, 
not characterise them. If you satisfy the reader that 
his statements are unfounded, he will supply the in- 
ference that Mr. Fitzgerald is a calumniator, and his 
assertions libels or lies, and he will be the more likely 
to do so because you do not, for your calmness will 
have inspired him with confidence in the accuracy 
of your statements. 

" You will have read McNeill's and Colonel Tulloch's 
Report. It is a signal illustration of what I mean. 
There is not a hard word in it, or an epithet, not an 
accusation, scarcely an animadversion, but the sobriety 
of tone has arrested the attention and conquered the 
confidence of the public, and they have made the neces- 
sary inferences, and pretty broad ones too. The fact 
is the public like to have something left to their own 
imagination, and are much pleased with their 
own sagacity when they have found out what is too 
obvious to be missed. It is always wise, too, in a 
public document to understate your case. If on ex- 
amination your case proves stronger than you have 
stated it to be, you reap the whole advantage. If, 
however, any part, however slight, is shaken, the 
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credit of the whole is shaken with it. My moral is 
that you must write more caJmly, and not yourseU 
accuse or attribute motives to those whose misstate- 
ments you may disprove, and whose misconduct you 
may expose without either, and do it far more 
effectively toa 

" You will pardon this long sermon, for you know 
why I write it, and 1 do not think you did yourself 
justice in the tone of your answer to Mr. Fit2|^rald" 

Miss Nightingale's later letters to Mr. Herbert abun- 
dantly prove two things, both of which are of much 
importance in connection with the responsibility of 
the Government at home, and the amount of blame 
to be imputed to them. They arc these : First, that, 
free as she is with her censure, she has none for 
the home authorities, except indeed for sending 
out the second detachment of nurses, a step she 
denounced with a vigour which shows that she 
was not withheld by considerations of policy or 
friendship from censuring the arrangements of the 
Government when ground for censure in her opinion 
existed. On the contrary, she has nothing but praise 
for the orders given, and lays blame exclusively on 
the disobedience and neglect of those orders by the 
authorities on the spot. Secondly, that if her evidence 
is to be trusted, or even with the deduction from it 
of many grains of salt, the administration of Lord 
Palmerston, which is supposed to set everything to 
rights, was, with far less excuse, apparently just as 
unable to carrj' out its orders or overcome the passive 
opposition of those at Scutari as Mr. Herbert bad 
been. I say "with far less excuse," because time was 
not allowed Mr. Herbert to act on the information 
that he was but imperfectly obeyed, whilst Lx>rd 
Pan mure succeeded to a full knowledge of what 
was defective and what was requisite. 
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The credit of a keen perception of the evils existing 
and the means of remedying them must be assigned 
to Florence Nightingale. The credit of recognising 
the practical value of her ideas and of enabling her 
to give practical effect to them belongs to Sidney 
Herbert. 

It will be noticed that in this chapter I have made 
no mention of the hospitals in the Crimea itself I 
have not done so because their administration was 
in no respect under Mr. Herbert's control, nor did 
he attempt any interference with them. There was 
perhaps more to complain of in their condition and 
management than was ever the case at Scutari — 
indeed, much of the mortality at Scutari was due to 
the condition in which the sick arrived there from 
Balaclava. But into an examination of that condition 
and its causes it is no part of my duty to enter, nor 
on what individuals, if blame is to be imputed, that 
blame should rest is it my business to inquire. My 
part is done when I have shown that no man could 
well have worked more energetically than Mr. Herbert 
did to ascertain and to correct whatever was amiss 
in the establishments really subject to his supervision. 





CHAPTER XI 

SESSION* OF 1S55 

SHORTLY before the fall of Lord Aberdeen's 
Government the acceptance by Russia of the 
four points which the Allied Powers held to be the 
necessary basis of any treaty of peace rendered further 
negotiation indispensable to define their practical 
application, and a Conference was opened at Vienna 
for the purpose. These negotiations proved abortive, 
nor are we directly concerned with their conduct, 
except in so far as it affected Mr. Herbert and his 
position in the House of Commons and the country. 

It is enough to say that while terms for carrying 
out the first two points, relative to the Roumanian 
Principalities and the free navigation of the Danube, 
were easily arranged, the questions raised by the third 
point — the cessation of Russian naval preponderance 
in the Black Sea — proved insoluble. 

England and France proposed that this object should 
be attained either by limiting the number of ships to 
be maintained by Russia in the Black Sea, or by 
rendering that sea an exclusively commercial one, 
from which all ships of war, of whatever nation, were 
banished. These propositions were rejected by 
Russia, and an offer made by her that a certain 
number of ships of foreign nations should be admitted, 
was equally rejected by the Conference. A further 
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proposition to throw open the Black Sea to the ships 
of all nations, leaving the opening or closing of the 
Bosphorus entirely to the discretion of the Porte, 
appeared to the Austrian Government to offer a way 
to a satisfactory understanding. In this opinion M. 
Drouyn de I'Huys, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who represented the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
at the Conference, and Lord John Russell, the British 
Plenipotentiary, both concurred, and undertook to 
press the acceptance of the proposal on their respec- 
tive Governments. In the event of its refusal by 
Russia, Austria engaged to unite with the Allies in 
the prosecution of active hostilities. 

The French Emperor was not at first disinclined 
to listen to the Austrian proposal, but the representa- 
tions of Marshal Vaillant that to make peace without 
taking Sebastopol would dissatisfy the Army, coupled 
with the persistent entreaties of Lord Cowley that he 
would not run counter to the wishes of the English 
Cabinet, overcame his hesitation, and induced him 
to reject the suggestions of Austria. By the English 
Government they had, from the first, been decidedly 
disapproved. 

M. Drouyn de I'Huys at once resigned his office. 
Lord John did not resign,' and after a not very 
strenuous effort to persuade his colleagues to accept 
the Austrian overtures, concurred in their rejection. 

After Lord John Russell's return to England, Mr. 
Milner Gibson gave notice in the House of Commons 
of a Resolution lamenting the failure of the negotia- 
tions, and expressing an opinion that the propositions 
made by Russia "contain elements for renewed 



' This is so ; but it is only due to Lord John to add that lie, at 
first, intended to resign, though he made the grave mistake of allowiog 
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D eg P t iat ion, and may offer the means of obtaining an 
bonoarabk and satisfactory peace." 

This motion, if not suggested by Mr. Gladstone, 
was at an events warmly supported by him, and also 
received encouragement from the little conclave which 
used to meet at Argjil House, and from which on 
that occasion Sidney Herbert was absent On hearing 
what had passed there, he expressed strong disappro- 
bation. He wrote to Mr. Gladstone that he was in 
great difficulty as to Gibson's motion, which he 
thought most unfortunate in the interests of peace, 
and that he wished Grey and Gibson were at the 
bottom of the sea. "There is every risk of their 
protracting the war indefinitely. Individually, your 
co-operation with the Manchester School will place 
you further than ever from Lord Derby." 

At the same time he admitted, in writing 10 his 
wife, that while he thought — 

"there was every reason why Mr. Milner Gibson's 
motion should not have been brought forward, there 
could be no doubt that his position was founded on 
truth, for the Russians offered us better terms than 
we asked, and the Government ought to have closed 
with them, especially when our own plenipotentiary 
and the French approved of them." 

He added that he had written to Lord Aberdeen 
all that occurred to him which could be said against 
the motion. That letter was as follows : 

"Warminster, Afay ty/i, 1855. 

" 1 hear that Gladstone and Graham have, with your 
concurrence, decided on giving their support hy 
speech and vote to Mr. Milner Gibson's motion. This 
is a great weight of authority, and yet I confess it 
appears to me to be an ill-advised course. 

'* My absence has, unfortunately, prevented my 
hearing the reasons in favour of it, nor am I aware 
what course the Opposition intend to take ; which 
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is a material element in the case. If they adopt the 
motion, turn out the Government, and form another 
on the avowed intention of at once closing with the 
Russian terms, that alters the whole case, and we 
have another and a different question to decide ; but 
1 apprehend Lord Derby's speech on the Vienna con- 
ferences is too recent for such a course as this, let 
alone the support of Ellenborough. We may think 
the Russian terms all that in fairness they could be 
asked to yield, and we may wish liberare animas 
nostras on that head, and disengage ourselves from 
the responsibility for the continuance of the war, 
and we may wish to criticise and blame the Govern- 
ment where we think blame is due. But we are 
bound to look further, and weigh what will be the 
consequences of our proceeding on Russia, on the 
Government here, and on the English public 

" Lord Heytesbury, who was opposed to the war 
from the beginning, makes a criticism on Lord Grey's 
motion, which, of course, equally applies to Mr. 
Milner Gibson's. He says, and says justly, that the 
effect of these divided counsels on Russia will be 
to raise her terms in proportion ais she thinks that a 
strong party in England are willing for peace on any 
terms. Reservations in speeches will be as nothing 
against the fact that two or three men of the first 
rank in politics have declared for and voted with the 
Manchester school on the subject of peace. But as 
England cannot afford to make peace on terms worse 
than those she has now rejected, the end of the war 
will be indefinitely postponed — postponed till we can, 
by actual military success, re-attain the terms which 
have now been yielded by Russia to the apprehen- 
sions excited by the unanimity and determined 
attitude of the whole English nation, 

" What will be the effect on the Government ? It 
is not necessary to be very warlike as against the 
mere Manchester school. Their doctrines are sup- 
posed to be so extravagant as to carry with them 
their own refutation, but if they are joined by a few 
powerful men, the Government must draw fresh 
support from the war party, must bid higher for them, 
and must excite and evoke the war spirit in the people 
to enable them to carry it on. We shall pledge them 
deeper and deeper. 
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" But the Government are not the only people we 
shall pledge. We shall force a declaration from the 
whole British nation which they will afterwards be 
ashamed to retract. If we want to act on public opinion, 
we are too soon. The public are hurt and ashamed 
at the non-success of our arms. The national honour 
is wounded. One of two things must happen. Either 
there will be success, which will enable tnem at once 
to make peace on liberal terms, or there will be failure, 
which will teach them to close with such terms as 
they can get The Manchester school have no influence 
on public opinion on this question of peace and war. 
Why? Because they talked too much. They never 
sympathised with the people in their indignatii^M 
which, though exaggerated, was just They for]g^H 
that the people have flesh and blood, and they pro- ' 
pounded theories to men who were swayed by national 
fieeling. We, Peelites, who are called doctrinairts, 
are accused of a similar failing. We shall lose our 
influence for peace, when the real occasion arises, if 
we make ourselves its advocates in company with 
those who have already injured the cause by their 
fanaticism. 

" I think the Government were wrong in not taking 
the Russian terms, and I would have defended them 
stoutly if they had. But they would have been hooted 
out of office. Nevertheless the prize would have been 
worth the price paid. We should have had a peace. 

" But now, so far from getting a peace, we shall 
make it more impossible and more distant than before. 
We shall pledge the country and the Government 
to more violent courses, while we shall have encouraged 
Russia, by the sight of our divisions, to hold out 
for better terms — terms which an excited majority will 
not grant. This is what appears to me to lie on the 
face of the matter. I admit all that can be said against 
the Government for their management of the Con- 
ferences, but our object is not to show that they are 
wrong, but to help them to get right, not for their 
sakes, but for the sake of the country. 

" Would you show this to Gladstone, and to Grahain, 
if he cares to see it ? 

*' I come up to town on Saturday morning, and shall 
come to no decision as to my own course till I have 
communicated with you, Graham, and Gladstone." 
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At a subsequent meeting at Argyll House he stated 
his intention not to vote for the motion, and to en- 
deavour to prevent its discussion. 

Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and others were 
already pledged to support Mr. Gibson's resolution, 
and in these circumstances it was thought better by 
Lord Aberdeen that the motion should be withdrawn, 
rather than that the rift among the friends of peace 
should be brought into glaring prominence. As it 
happened, the Government was also in a condition 
of embarrassment with regard to the motion, for in 
any debate upon the terms of peace it was felt that 
it would be equally difficult for Lord John Russell 
either to conceal his acquiescence in the Austrian 
proposal, or to avow it. When, therefore, Mr. Herbert 
proposed to Lord Palmerston that, in the event of an 
assurance being given that negotiations were still 
pending, an effort should be made to avert discussion, 
his overture was eagerly closed with. 

Mr. Gladstone had expressed a general acquiescence 
in the expediency of postponing the discussion, but 
had left Argyll House before any plan for securing 
that postponement had been adopted. When its 
nature was explained to him by Mr. Herbert on the 
following morning, which was that of the day fixed 
for the debate itself, Mr. Gladstone's annoyance and 
dissatisfaction were extreme. He expressed his 
disapproval of the proposed proceedings in terms 
so strong as to provoke a sharp retort, followed by 
an equally hot rejoinder. The two friends parted in 
anger, and for the first time a coolness arose between 
them. Meantime, rumours gained currency as to 
Lord John Russell's willingness to make peace at 
Vienna, the schism in the Peelite ranks, and the 
negotiations for the suppression of Mr, Gibson's 
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motiom. Thoagfa anautbentkatcd. it 
thcK nmonrs were based on truth, and the scene 
in the House or ComoMios when it met oo May 21st 
was one of unosnal antmation. The House, wfatcfa 
was said by Mr. Dtsradi, in his sobseqoent speech, 
to be more oompleteiy filled than it had been for 
years, was excited and curious, and its curiosity 
was increased when it was observed that Gladstone 
and Herbert, though on the same bench, wexe not 
as usual seated side by side. The first order on the 
paper was Mr. Gibson's Resolution, but before he 
could move it Sidney Herbert rose and, amid a 
profound silence, asked Lord Palmerston whether 
the negotiations at Vienna bad terminated? Having 
received an answer — in the circumstances, hardly an 
honest one' — that they had not, he announced his 
intention of moving the previous question if the 
Resolutions were pressed. 

Mr. Gladstone then interposed, and urged Mr. Gibson 
to withdraw his motion for a season, at the same time 
intimating that it had been his own intention to vote 
for it, and his concurrence in the opinions it expressed. 
The withdrawal of the Resolution was further urged 
by Lord Harry Vane, who had promised to second 
it, and by Mr. Bright, as to the sincerity of whose 
entire agreement with Mr. Gibson's sentiments no 
doubt could be entertained. The allegation that the 
Conference was not closed and that propositions 
from Austria were still anticipated afforded a plausible 
excuse for the withdrawal of Mr. Gibson's motion, 
as had been arranged with him on the day before. 
But if this result was acceptable to the Government 
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and to Mr. Herbert, it caused disappointment to the 
Opposition, who desired not only to embarrass and 
annoy the Government, but at the same time to 
discredit the Pee lite friends of peace by identifying 
them with the extreme Manchester school. In urging 
Mr. Gibson to persevere, Mr. Disraeli exceeded him- 
self in venomous insinuation, while Mr. Roebuck 
indulged in invectives of the most extravagant char- 
acter with the same purpose, but in vain. The 
withdrawal of the motion being agreed to by Mr, 
Gibson, the discussion (technically on the question 
of adjournment) ceased to possess interest or im- 
portance, and, after several consecutive speeches from 
comparatively obscure members, before a rapidly 
diminishing audience, finally expired in a comparatively 
thin house. 

But though Mr, Milner Gibson's motion was with- 
drawn, debate on the negotiations could not be wholly 
suppressed. The Opposition was not disposed to 
forego the possibility of snatching a victory and the 
certainty of causing their opponents grave embarrass- 
ment, which a censure on the conduct of the Vienna 
Conference afforded. Mr. Disraeli immediately gave 
notice of a Resolution condemnatory of" the ambiguous 
language and uncertain conduct " of the Government. 
This Resolution, moved on May 24th, was defeated 
by a majority of 100 in favour of a colourless amend- 
ment moved by Sir F. Baring containing a simple 
expression of regret at the failure of the negotiations 
and a pledge to support the Crown in the prosecution 
of the war. Though Mr. Gladstone had urged the 
withdrawal of Mr. Gibson's motion, which he regarded 
as a less evil than its rejection by an overwhelming 
majority, in which friends of his own would be in- 
cluded, he had done so with reluctance, for he 
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believed that its terms were strictly in accordance 
with facts; that the negotiations were practically 
at an end ; and that the moral effect of the debate 
might be favourable to the cause of peace ; in all 
which suppositions he was abundantly justified. He 
was therefore glad of the opportunity afforded him, 
and in the course of the debate he again spoke 
strongly in favour of peace. He was answered by 
Lord John Russell, who gave no hint of his own 
views, and denounced the inadequacy of terms which 
when at Vienna he had believed, and, as he subse- 
quently admitted, still believed— in the words of Mr. 
Milner Gibson's motion — to " offer the means of 
obtaining an honourable and satisfactory peace." 

Immediately after the debate Mr. Gladstone left 
town for Hawarden without further communication 
with Mr. Herbert. A week after the debate, on May 
27th, Mr. Herbert made the first advance towards 
reconciliation. 

" We two," he wrote, '* have had a quarrel for the 
first time in our lives. I read somewhere the other 
day that such differences so frequently arise from 
misunderstanding the events and motives from which 
they arise, that a misunderstanding has become the 
synonym for a quarrel. Between two men having 
respect and affection for one another a frank explana- 
tion is safest and best I was annoyed and hurl at 
the arrangement made with Milner Gibson in my 
absence. 1 have no liking for the Manchester school 
or the men of whom it is composed, and I was not 
pleased to find myself, through others, but without 
my own consent, committed to a co-operation which 
is called a coalition (without reason, but still called 
so), and of which the whole advantage must be 
derived by them and all the disrepute must be rea[»ed 
by us. Accidental circumstances assisted this im- 
pression on the public mind, among others Arthur 
Gordon's speech and vote on ballot, which threw Mr. 
Bright into a frenzy of delight. But for the purposes 
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(of peace these are the very men we ought to avoid. 
They are damaged on ihe subject of peace. They are 
held to prefer cotton to honour — and so they do, 
Nobody will listen to Bright on the subject of peace. 
^It is not that his advice is suspected, but it is known 
^to be valueless, because he starts from a different 
point, and has different objects from his countrj'men. 
On this subject he is not an Englishman. Gibson 
and he are, as Graham would say, alter egos. They 
are tarred with the same brush. As advocates for 
ending the war they are out of court, for they were 
against beginning it, 

" It was our interest, as it appeared to me, if we 
are to advocate peace, to keep clear of these men. 
We want an honourable peace. They want peace 
honourable or not. They can vote for anything we 
wish. We cannot vote for everything they wish. 
Gibson, who probably cares more about Manchester 
and his own position than about peace or war, and 
thought to gain reputation by headmg the movement, 
was just the man, next to Bright, whom it was 
necessary to keep in the background. 

"I think Graham sees this now; Lord Aberdeen 
frankly admitted it to me. That was my grievance. 
Now for yours. I told Lord Aberdeen ana Graham 
frankly that I could not and would not vote for Mr. 
Gibson's motion. I see by a note of your wife's that 
you are under the impression that I had taken the 
step of announcing my intention of moving the 
previous question to Palmerston, or indeed of moving 
it at all without the knowledge of any of our friends. 
Cardwell was present. I walked away from Argyll 
House with him. I had previously to leaving it 
stated my intention. Lord Aberdeen thought it a 
good way out of a difficulty and a danger, which he 
admitted, Graham did not express himself otherwise. 
I stated that I must ascertain whether I could get 
one side of the House or the other to vote for the 
previous question. I saw Graham next morning, told 
nim the result, and he then thought it a good arrange- 
ment, and talked the matter over without expressing 
a shadow of surprise or disapproval. Lord Aberdeen 
later, and after he had seen you, merely expressed 
regret that you had not known it. I simply over- 
K looked this at the time. You left our meeting early. 
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Foe me, ia this higher point of \Tew, the 
qoearion will be as if it had never been. 

"The acre di&reocc of opinion 00 a question of 
Parhanientafy tactics is altogether a difTerent aAiir, 
and may be prosecuted or not as suits our convenience. 
I do not akog^her adopt your view of our relations 
to the Manchester men as reg»rd% the question of 
peace and war. They have certain rights of priority 
which we cannot whoUy overiook. Is it not something 
that they concur in m^isares which express 
opinions rather than theirs, and while that is the 
are we not bound to recognise them as persi 
entitled to be consulted ? But do not take the trou 
to answer. 

" I suppose you have read the Administration 
Refonn Address. It is, I think, a very poor affair. 

** Your letter only came to-day." 
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This characteristic letter brought about the resump- 
tion of their former relations of cordial friendship and 
familiar intimacy; unreservedly and at once on Mr. 
Herbert's part The impression made on Mr. Glad- 
stone by the incident was not quite so quickly effaced. 

The amendment of Sir F. Baring ha\-ing become by 
its adoption the substantive motion before the House, 
proposals further to amend it were made by Mr. Lowe 
and Sir W. Heatbcote, the one in a warlike, the 
other in a pacific sense. Their consideration was, 
however, adjourned untU after the short Whitsuntide 
recess, and an animated correspondence took place 
between Mr. Herbert and his friends as to the cotu^e 
which should be adopted in Parliament with respect 
to them. 

Mr. Herbekt to Mr. Gladstone. 

"WiLTOK House, Afay 28/A, 1855. 

" I enclose a letter from Evelyn Denison, who called 

on you on Saturday a few hours after you — and on 

me a few hours before 1 — left town, and his talk is 

as follows: He is anxious for peace; believes both 
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I want to throw responsibility on others, but because 
I think I should have committed a wrong towards 
you if the case had stood as you, from some cause or 
other, have supposed, 

" Again, with respect to the withdrawal of Gibson's 
motion, I most highly approved of it, but was entitled 
to none of (what 1 should call) the credit of it ; for I 
scarcely ventured to hint in conversation with Gibson 
at the possibility of such a thing, and can by no means 
say that I proposed it to him ; but Graham made the 
suggestion to Lord Aberdeen, only seconded by me, 
which led Gibson to agree. 

" 1 hope, therefore, that you will see that there has 
been on my part no breach of duty towards you. 
Whether we are all three guilty jointly in such a 
matter is another question which 1 need not now 
enter — it is enough for me to say that 1 have not under- 
stood you to complain in this sense. 

" Now as to the other side. My ' regret, surprise, 
and pain,' when you announced to me your arrange- 
ment with Lord Palmerston, were certainly so ample 
ihat they might have been drawn from the stores of 
Sir John Pakington ; but had I believed or known 
that you were acting with the concurrence, however 
qualified, of Lord Aberdeen and Graham, however I 
might have differed, I should never have thought of 
using the language of complaint — even apart from your 
assurance that you did not advert to my being asent 
at the time when you introduced your project. You 
will therefore see, even from what I wrote last week, 
that after what you tell me of your communications 
with others, my complaint is non-existent, and if I 
rightly understand yours, I hope I may assume the 
same with respect to it. 

" In matters of this kind, truth must be observed 
with even an especial rigour. I have therefore spoken 
out plainly all I have to say, and I will add that even 
if after explanation we differed in our views of our 
respective obligations, it could not alter my feelings 
towards you, for I should still bear in mind that 1 was 
contending with a person whose qualifications for 
settling any question of relative duly are in my 
judgment incomparably superior to my own, 

"I have only further to ask that if anything on my 
part remains unexplained, you will state it without 
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rqgiir d a onr ailiaiM^g France does not tike the war, 
and we Most sot ratwiist French frieodsbip by taxing 
it too b e*yBv. Tmkey bersdl^ as well as oer frieno- 
sbip, is wdD oigli ■*""■*■** She has always had a 
strong RnsMan jMi^, and the jealoosv of this moment 
I ttdbe it roosea mote ... by her ailies than by her 
enemy. ... 1 have written very hurriedly, for I have 
had to preside tkt a dinner of the County F.S., and 
time is short. Lord Jobn, whom I saw in a cloak- 
room as we came away, protested that we had entirely 
mistaken bis meaning. I was glad to hear him say 
so, and he should lo^ no time in clearing it up." 

Mr. GLAOSToaiE to Mr. Herbert. 

■• Hawasmv. M«ir yad, 185$. 
"You have omitted to send me Deotson's letter, 
but I daresay it does not add much to your statement 
I will give you my opinions, siich as they art ; both 
fragmentary and, even as fragments, subject to 
correction. 

" It seems to me that the question as to Heatbcote's 
amendment must remain open until Lowe's is disposed 
of, or the course to be taken on it and the probable 
result in view, so I think he considers it himself. It 
is, however, an element of this part of the case that 
we virtually substituted him for Gibson, and requested 
Gibson to support him, so that he may fairly claim a 
voice in the question. 

" I have some hope that Healhcoie will, before we 
meet, ascertain more than we now know about the 
views of the Opposition. 

" Denison proposes simply to vote with the Govern- 
ment (1) for Lowe's first words, (2) against his second. 

" As at present advnsed, I strongly dissent from the 
first part of this proposal for the following reasons: 

"(i) There is no leading statesman of whom I have 
so much distrust with respect to the war as Lord 
Palmeiston; and it does not recommend a vote to 
me that il is to be given under his guidance. 

"(2) These words, while they purport to be a recital 
of fact, are in reality more, and are a judgment by 
implication upon right, partially and obliquely con- 
demning the Russian refusal lo limit, and tacitly 
approving the conduct of our negotiators. 
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"(3) As a recital of fact they are, I think, untrue, 
certainly most disputable, and, therefore, not fit to be 
made the subject of an affirmation by Parliament. 

" (4) They point to limitation as the hinge of peace 
and war, ana it is a bad hinge. 

"(5) The objection which 1 understood Disraeli to 
take is the broadest and the best, namely, that it is 
most unwise for the House of Commons, in any 
manner, to indicate or meddle with particular conditions 
of peace. 

"These reasons seem to me more than enough for 
their purpose. In voting against Lowe's words we 
shall, I conceive, 'fight the peace battle on a resolution 
affirmative of war, and, therefore, I admit that this 
involves the possibility that the Government might 
so treat it if beaten, and might think of dissolution, 
yet the answer is, can we undertake to vote with 
them on peace and war simply; and, if we are ever 
to differ, is it possible to difier on a better point than 
this very ill-chosen affirmation of Lowe's? 

" Individually I am very much committed — for I 
have already declaimed against Lowe's amendment 
as a whole. This would, 1 think, at least entail on 
me the necessity of absenting myself if Graham and 
you come to tne conclusion, which I hope you will 
not, that Lowe's first words ought to be accepted. 

" 1 presume the Opposition will most probably vote 
against these words. 

"Lord John's position is thoroughly false. With 
opinions for peace he has to make speeches for war. 
How can he be intelligible? The more debates we 
have, the deeper he will get— unless, indeed, he gets 
so deep as to feel obliged to extricate himself by 
a valorous act. But by all means let us have the 
explanation. 

" I quite agree with you as to the discussion — which 
is in fact only just begun. The subject has got, really, 
to be unfolded. What do the Government mean to 
dol Do they mean to stop at limitation when 
Sebastopol and the Crimea are taken, which I should 
think may now be events not very far off? Will they 
be able to stop at it ? And if they do, will they be a 
bit nearer getting it? Will not all those who say 
Sebastopol must fall also say there must be a covenant 
not to rebuild it or anything like it ? 
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" 1 have no intention of going up in any case before 
Monday, but, unless there is a practical question to 
consider, 1 shall not go then — for the debate will last 
through the week, and I should gladly let a night 
or two of it run off. 

"To save writing, without losing time, I send this 
through Lord Aberdeen, on its way to Wilton, and 
remain, etc. 

" PS. — The way I look at limitation is this. If 1 
were a Russian 1 do not think I could be brought 
to consent to it with a view to the redemption of the 
Crimea and liberation of the Sea of Azof, and it seems 
safe to give them credit for at least the same amount 
of feeling in such a matter. I think Lowe ought, on 
no account, to be permitted to withdraw or alter 
unless there be some change of facts to make it 
proper." 

Mr. Herbert to Mr. Gladstone, 

"Wilton House, Jutit is/, tSjj. 

" 1 enclose Denison's letter, which I stupidly 
omitted. I take Denison's state of mind fairfy to 
represent that of the mass of those who are now 
inclined to peace. They are not yet ready for any 
very decided declaration of opinion. They want a 
little more sun to ripen them. The fact is, we have 
called upon them rather too soon. As regards Lowe's 
first words, I confess I feel great repugnance to 
opposing them. The words are true, though it may 
be true that the voting them implies a censure on 
Russia, and is meant to convey that it was through 
her fault that negotiations were broken off. This, 
as you say, is disputable, but opposing the words will 
have the opposite appearance — that we think that 
Russia was in the rignt and England in the wrong, 
which, as original parties to limitation, it would be 
very strong for us to say. Logically, it may be so, 
but even if true, which I doubt, to the full extent of 
the censure which the vote would convey, I should 
feel the same repugnance to declaring it that I should 
to voting that the Russians had the best of the battle 
of Balaclava, and showed themselves the more skilful 
soldiers of the two, which I believe they did. 

" The vote seems to me to bear so much the aspect 
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of partisanship with Russia, that it would put us so 
thoroughly in the wrong with the public that we 
should lose all power of iniluencing them hereafter, at 
least on this question. However, I write, as you do, 
fragmentary first impressions subject to correction. 

" Have you read The. Times correspondent in 
yesterday's Times (31st) on the non-supply of water? 
it may, of course, cut both ways, though as long as 
the Russians are in possession of Inkerman they can 
supply the limited area of Sevastopol without 
difficulty from the north of the Tchernaia. Behind, 
they have the Katchka and Belbek and the rivulets 
which feed them. But all McMurdo's transport will 
hardly supply the besieging army over the whole 
Chersonese from the Tchernaia, though wc have 
undisturbed possession of both banks. 

" 1 confess I differ from you about military success. 
1 long for it, and I am conscious that were I in the 
Cabinet the prospect of getting or not getting it would 
materially influence my decision as to closing with 
particular terms. It is not for military glory, but 
for something more solid, that military success would 
bf valuable. For European England the matter may 
not be so important, out for Asiatic England sur- 
rounded by hostile Oriental nations with old scores 
to wipe off, a successful military termination of the 
war is important. They will neither weigh nor under- 
stand the terms of peace, but they do understand 
military success. It is something occuiis subjeda 
JidclihiiS, and they do understand failure, and will 
greatly exaggerate its value, and act accordingly. 

" The Russians are pledged to the terms which 
aflfect German v% and those are the whole terms. They 
cannot, therefore, withdraw from them, and I set 
so little store upon the third point that I would 
sooner have military success without it, than apparent 
failure with it. I know your argument against this, 
but I must honestly admit, as I did at Arg>'ll House 
the other day, that 1 share the feeling about the value 
of success. I think it a solid guarantee for the future, 
if you can get it. But that is my doubt, and without 
inFormation which is reliable, it is difficult to form 
an opinion which can assume even to one's self any 
character better than that of hope, a guess, or a fear 
and a guess combined. 
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I spent yesterday at our County Hospital, where 
|jl late change of djijasty through the death of the 
nnatron has produced an investigation showing great 
[need of administrative reform. It is singular how^ 

long great mismanagetnent may go on, unknown aw" 
' undetected, together with perfect publicity of adtninis 

tratioa All the details of shortcomings at Scutar 

over again." 

And the same day be wrote to Sir James Graham : 

" WltTOK, yWM txt, 1855. 

*'My dear Graham, 

" I have a letter to-day from Gladstone, who 
doubts his being in London as soon as Monday or 
even Tuesday, reckoning on the debate lasting' the 
week. My expectation is that we shall divide on 
Tuesday. In the meantime, however, we must make 
up our minds as to the course to be taken upon the 
different amendments, which will be separately voted 
upon. 

" I sent to Gladstone a letter from Evelyn Denison, 
who is anxious for peace, but likewise most anxious 
not to compromise its prospects by any false step. 
He is for fighting the battle on Lowe's motion, and 
on that alone, for these reasons: (i) That you will 
have the Government dividing against war, which 
is valuable. (2) That having got a majority against 
a warlike proposition, you had better not sacrifice that 
advantage by going mto a very small minority for 
peace. He proposes further to vote for Lowe's first 
words if they are opposed, and against the second. 

" Now, as regards the latter portion of his argument 
I, on the whole, agree with it I take it first because 
it stands first in the order of voting. How to treat 
Lowe's assertion that the Conference was broken off 
owing to the Russians rejecting the third point, the 
assertion is true, but it is meant to imply censure 
on Russia for so rejecting. If we oppose it, we shall 
be held to imply censure on England for pressing or 
adhering to it, we having been parties to the said 
third point. 

" It seems to me that this would have the appearance 
of such partisanship with Russia as would put us 
in the wrong, and would destroy our influence on 
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the question hereafter. Gladstone, however, thinks 
himself committed to oppose those words. 

"As regards the other question, namely, the voting 
on Heathcote or contenting ourselves with negativing 
Lowe, I think we should hardly assert ourselves 
sufficiently were we to adopt the latter course ; voting 
with Palmerston against Lowe after his (Palmerston's) 
speech hardly means anything in a peace sense. All 
these reflections I make as they occur to me and 
"or consideration. 

" No step should be taken without great consider- 
tion ; as it is we have ' come too soon.' The strong 
national feeling excited has not yet cooled down to 
a just appreciation of the national interests. The 
one error of Gladstone's masterly speech was the 
over-statement of the argument against military suc- 
cess. It was philosophical and logical, but it ignored 
the deep-seated national military spirit. Military 
success, too, means more than military glory. Witn 
Asiatics it is more important than all the four points 
together, and we have Asiatics surrounding our Indian 
empire and watching this struggle with intense in- 
terest and undisguised bias, looking to see whether 
the Russian or the English is the invincible warrior, 
and ready to intrigue, plot, and fight according to 
the result. I frankly repeat what I admitted at Lord 
Aberdeen's the other day, that, were I in the Cabinet, 
the prospect of military success or failure would weigh 
very much with me in the decision at which I would 
arrive as to the terms and the time for peace. I 
believe the destruction of Sevastopol with no third 
point would be a more lasting guarantee than the 
whole third point and more, under present circum- 
stances. I do not mean that the fact of the destruction 
of the fortress is so important, as the siiperiority in 
arms which it would establish. The difficulty is to 
know what are the prospects of a military success, 

iThe Sea of Azoff is all important ; the want of water, 
bn the other hand, seems insuperable, and while the 
Russians remain on the sources of the Alma, Katcha, 
and Belbec, the advantage seems our own." 
i When, after the recess, Mr. Lowe's Amendment came 
on for discussion, it was, after three nights' animated 
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debate, withdrawn, and Sir Francis Baring's Resolution 
unonioiottsly adopted by the House. But during the 
course of the debate speeches had been made which 
had widened the division between the Government 
and the friends of peace. Mr. Gladstone, in a speech 
of extraordinary power, pointed out both the reasons 
which justified the beginning of the war and those 
which, now that its objects were attained, called for 
its close. Cobden and Bright, who had opposed the 
war from the beginning, had no inconsistency to ex- 
plain in preaching peace. Sir James Graham urged 
weighty arguments in sentences singiilarly terse and 
dear : and Lord John Russell again foi^t himself so 
tir as to dcdare "nugatory and meagre" the very 
propositions he thou^t should have been accepted. 
On the third night of the debate Mr. Herbert spoke 
His speech was one of his happiest oratorical efforts. 

He began by disposing of the argument that to 
make peace before taking Sebastopol would be dis- 
gr.icttul. If so, why was it not made one of the 
four points, ar.c what would have happened if Russia 
hac*. .lovrtrpti'C :he British pn.->posal of limitation at 
\"ionnjt : Would peace have been made, or war con- 
ttiiuevi tor ar. unavowevi object ? He warned the House 
not to confound the operations of a war with the 
ob;v:c:> of a \\-ar. "The operations of war are con- 
Ciuctevi with a v:ew to force your antagonist to agree 
to pe.ice. Whi-n at war. injure her, humble her, crush 
her it" you can. But when you contemplate peace, 
you jitanol on cifferen: gr-.tund, . . . you ore dealing 
with :hoj*« who are aboat to become friends^ You 
n'..iv "xistrust then*., bind them, tie their hands, but 
do not try :o hurr-.ble and insult those whom you hope 
may beootne your fhends." 

.After describing the different divisions of both the 
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war party and the peace party, he addressed himself 
to the question, " How can you who were advocates 
for beginning war now advocate peace ? " He declared 
that he still thought the war justifiable. "In no spirit 
of levity, and not without weighty consideration, I 
came to the conclusion that my voice should be given 
in favour of a declaration of war. I justify it to 
myself by the magnitude of the objects we sought 
to obtain." He then stated those objects in detail, 
and said : " When you ask me how you who were 
for war are now for peace, i ask, ' How can we be 
for war when those objects are obtained or are 
obtainable ? ' Nay, 1 ask further, ' How can you 
pretend that those objects are worthless and of in- 
sufficient value for peace, and yet justify the war?'" 

Meanwhile, the Committee of Inquiry had been 
pursuing its lengthy course. It had not justified the 
fears of Sir James Graham and Mr. Gladstone. It had 
shown no revolutionary tendency. It had provoked 
many inconvenient and a few dangerous disclosures, 
but its inquiries had not on the whole been conducted 
with imprudence. On the other hand, it had amply 
justified those who had predicted that, as regarded 
the conduct of military operations, the information it 
would elicit must necessarily be imperfect and in- 
complete. This was, indeed, admitted in the very 
first paragraph of the Report of the Committee itself. 
None of the military or naval chiefs, none of their 
Headquarter Staff, were examined by the Committee ; 
of course, in the circumstances they could not ba 
They were necessarily absent in the discharge of 
their duties. But their place and the absence of their 
evidence were hardly supplied by the reflections and 
criticisms of company officers and subalterns, or by 
the gossip of travellers who had spent a few days 
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d was under examination for the greater , 

day. His answers, given frankly and ■ 

tation, and with perfect openness and ease, " 

I 



before Sebastopol, even though the august initials 
M.P. were appended to their names 

Sidney Herbert was one of the last witnes^ 
examined. He appeared before the Committee on 
May 9th, and was under examination for the greater 
part of the 
without hesitat 

produced a roost favourable impression, and when 
he left the room it had become clear, even to the 
Chairman, who had commenced his interrogations 
with his accustomed acrimony, that whoever else 
was in fault, or wherever else blame might be, it did 
not rest on him who had toiled unremittingly and 
successfully to remedy defects and hinder their re^ 
currence. When, a couple of months later, Mr. 
Roebuck moved a vote of censure on the Ministers 
of 1854, he took pains to except Mr. Herbert, of whom 
he said : " In his examination by the Committee, while 
not affecting to conceal what he had himself done, 
he throughout attributed to others, where he could 
do so, the merits of the improvements effected, and 
strove to shield from blame those who, if they had 
made mistakes, had not spared themselves, and had 
acted zealously and, as they thought, for the best." 

It is curious to see how differently the same action 
may be regarded by the same people, according to 
the person performing it or the circumstances in 
which it is performed. If there was one complaint 
more generally or more justly made than another at 
this period, it was that adherence to red tape and 
form had largely contributed to augment the sufferings 
of the Army and to delay the accomplishment of 
reforms. But when a member of the Government 
actually ventured in some degree to dispense with 
such forms of official routine, and to infringe the 
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official etiquette, it was quite another matter ; and 
Sidney Herbert was seriously taken to task by the 
Commiltee, and mildly censured in its Report, for 
writing directly to Major Sillery and Lord W. Paulet 
instead of through their chief, Lord Raglan. He 
admitted that strict regularity and a rigid adherence 
to existing forms would have required him to adopt 
a process by which a letter addressed to Mr. Wreford, 
the Purveyor at Scutari, would have been sent past 
Constantinople, up to the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Crimea, to be re-transmitted by him to Major Sillery, 
Commandant at Scutari, and finally delivered through 
him to Mr. Wreford himself; but he expressed no 
penitence for having in this instance, as in some 
others, disregarded form, precedent, and regulation, 
in order to save life and alleviate suffering by saving 
time in the transmission of orders. 

At length, after sitting for more than three months, 
the Committee closed its inquiry. It had examined 
57 witnesses, and asked 21,421 questions, but those 
who would have given the most important evidence of 
all were never examined — Lord Raglan (the Com- 
mander-in-Chief), the Staff at headquarters. Sir R. 
Airey, General Estcourt, the chief authorities at 
Scutari, Lord W. Paulet, and Miss Nightingale. From 
the enormous and yet inadequate mass of information 
before them the Committee drew up its report. A 
draft proposed by the Chairman was all but un- 
animously rejected, and that prepared by Lord 
Seymour taken as a basis to work upon. This Report 
was, on the whole, judicious and temperate. As 
drafted, its conclusion appeared to be that, while many 
mistakes had been made and errors of judgment 
committed, there was little that called for any ex- 
pression of blame ; that is to say, neither indolence, 
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indifference, nor carelessness could be imputed lo 
the chief actors in the drama. The Chairman, however, 
moved an additional paragraph, which censured the 
Administration in England for having undertaken the 
expedition without adequate information as to the 
amount of the force or the strength of the fortresses 
to be attacked, and declared this conduct of the 
Administration lo have been the first and chief cause 
of the calamities which befell our Army. 

On this motion the Committee was equally divided, 
Lord Seymour, General Peel, Mr. EUice, Colonel 
Lindsay, and Mr, Bramston voting against the pro- 
posal. The numbers being equal, the Chairman 
decided by his own casting vote in favour of the 
insertion of the paragraph. Other violent paragraphs 
were, however, rejected, the Chairman finding only 
one supporter prepared to accept them. 

That sentence, however, which had been adopted by 
his own double vote, justified Mr. Roebuck in bringing 
forward a motion censuring the members of Lord 
Aberdeen's Administration, a censure which necessarily 
included the greater part of the Cabinet actually in 
existence. He gave notice of this motion at once. 

Mr. Gladstone, writing to Mr. Herbert on June 23rd, 
described it as — 

*' a censure on the members of the late Government 
which would effectually blast the present one. He is 
consistent, and carries the proceeding of the Com- 
mittee to its legitimate conclusion. 1 have no idea 
whether he will be supported by Disraeli and his 
friends ; but 1 suppose it is not unlikely, and with 
Layard and Co. they may give him at least a respect- 
able minority. In any case you will, 1 presume, come 
up so as to be on the ground when the motion is made. 
It seems to be so framed as to put the departmental 

Suestion aside, and bring the battery against the whok 
lovernment, which is all very well. 
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" Meantime, I can hardly bring myself to think or 
care about it at all, so oppressive is the weight of the 
other and greater question. The last Protocol placed 
it in a new li^ht, and showed that we could hardly 
go on long without a fresh debate. We have now 
the dark news of the failure of the assault on the 
Malakoff and the Redan. There can scarcely be a 
doubt that the loss of life has been fearful, but even 
this derives its sharpest sting 'from the reflection that 
the ground beneath our feet is rotten. 

"Canning (a secret) is to go to India. 1 rejoice that 
he will thus be extricated. lam truly sorry for Argyll 
and our other friends, whose hearts are for peace. 
Lord Aberdeen sends me positive proof that the French 
consider us exclusively responsible for carrying on 
the war now. Montalembert tells me their estimated 
war expenditure is three million francs per day ; I 
think aoout 42 million sterling per annum heavier 
than ours. By-the-bye, I was tolerably received the 
other day, ' the hooting party ' being in a decided 
minority, which I am glad of as a sign, coincident with 
others, that the war feeling is not really violent in the 
country, though it is with the Press, 

"My wife is at Hagley, but intends to return on 
Monday, and if it suits you to take us on your way to 
London, such an arrangement will be most agreeable 
to us. 1 do not think of moving again until the day 
of the motion, or the day before. 

" 1 am grieved to feel that the House of Commons 
and the representative system of the country will, 
after all, have been the most serious losers by the 
events of the present year. The Executive, which has 
for many years been too weak, is now much weaker 
than ever, and under a man of Lord Palmerston's ideas 
it cannot become strong. Every public man is more 
or less damaged. The House of Commons, unable to 
cope with the questions before it, has had recourse to 
subterfuges in word and act, and will perhaps add a 
new one Dy rejecting Roebuck's motion without adopt- 
ing any other. The bright side of the question is that 
I am sure an impression has been made in the pacific 
sense, though, alas ! when the opportunity that offered 
has been miserably thrown away. 

"I have no doubt your mountains are very fine, 
but i assure you our blossoms are by no means 
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contemptible. I never saw such a lavish display of 
Nature s wealth and glory. This is the advantage of 
being a cockney." 

Mr. Roebuck's motion was, however, from time to 
time postponed, and opportunity was thus afforded 
for further discussion among those most aff'ected by it, 
which is embodied in the following correspondence : 

Mr. Herbert to Sir James Graham. 

"Loch Stark Cottage, Lairg, Slither la»d, 

"Jti>u yoth, 1855. 

" Mv DEAR Graham, 

" I last night received the news of Roebuck's 
postponement— not unwelcome, as after long intervals 
of drought and spate the river is just getting into 
order, and I had got five fish out of it in the course 
of the day. Lord Grosvenor, however, writes me 
word that he doubts whether Roebuck will come on 
at all. He is not, however, a man to let his klum, 
when once drawn, to be sine iciu, his vanity and his 
acrimony being too strong, I think, for that. Never- 
theless, as my tenure here and our future plans depend 
a good deal upon it, and, as I think that if he does 
come on I ought not to be absent, I should be very 
much obliged if you would let me know what are 
the probabilities. I presume by his postponement 
to a Tuesday that on the loth there is no motion 
of consequence having priority over him, so that he 
would be sure of getting his motion on. 

" I can only judge by letters and newspapers, but 
it seems to me that the British public are as much 
over-depressed at the failure at the Redan as they 
were unreasonably elated at the success at the Quarries 
and Mamelon, but despite the lessons of last year 
our arrogance and our consequent disappointments 
seem undiminished. If, however, our Army can keep 
its health another month, there ought to be a tangible 
result. The worst aspect of affairs lies in the direction 
of Vienna. A reduction of the Austrian Army at this 
moment is most significant, and releases one hand 
of the Czar, which nas as yet been tied behind his 
back. I do not see what is to be done in the Baltic. 
When terms of peace come again to be discussed, 1 
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suppose that Sweden, like Turkey, will be brought 
into the ' general equilibrium,' and that the stipulation 
to make no fortifications in the Aland Islands will 
be made to all the Powers instead of to Sweden alone. 
We have, I think, a great interest in this, for Russia, 
with her two ice-bound arsenals in the north, and 
her fleet kept within gates in the south, is scarcely 
a naval power, great as is the number of her ships; 
but had she free egress from the Baltic her position 
would be much more formidable, especially to the 
northern sea-bordering countries like ourselves. The 
Government could not do better than take a Bomar- 
sund engagement in lieu of a Black Sea limitation, 
and close on Gortchakoffs offer as to the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. 

" Palmerston, however, is likely, I think, so long 
as public opinion will back him in this country, to 
go on playing double or quits. In that opinion there 
IS not much sign of change yet, but trie question, 
' What are we righting for ? ' will soon be asked by 
the innumerable tamilies whose sons are daily risking 
and losing their lives in this now undejined quarrel. 

'* I am all the better for this life here ; early rising, 
mountain air, and complete rest, with the enjoyment 
of magnificent scenery and excellent sport, would set 
up anybody. I am afraid your life auring the last 
three weeks has not had tne same advantages, but 
I hope you can give a good account of yourseir*' 

Mr. Gladstone apparently wished not to vote on 
the question. 

" As at present advised," he wrote, " I am not 
disposed to give any vote on Roebuck's motion, and 
Lord Aberdeen seems to think this is the right course. 
If, however, it should be met by any evasion, then I 
should be very desirous to give any vote for the 

gurpose of preventing it from bemg set aside. 
Loebuck is right on his own grounds, and has, I 
think, done no more in substance than justice to 
all parties' demands." 

Sir James Graham thought differently, and — 

" was prepared, like you, to go to London at a moment's 
notice to confi-ont Roebuck's motion, which is ostracism 
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without disguise. You will know by this time from 
other quarters that this motion is again postponed 
till Tuesday se'night, the 17th. I agree with you in 
thinking that it will be brought forward on that 
day, . . . and, judging from the tone of the Press 
newspaper, which is D* Israeli's organ, I infer that 
every effort will be made to induce the Derbyites 
to support the motion, which will not only overthrow 
the existing Government, but which excludes from 

gower all rivals, except such as the Administrative 
Reformers who figure on the boards of Drury Lane 
If the Derbyites could seize office at this juncture, 
at the close of the session, under the cover even of 
such a motion as this, they are reckless of consequences, 
and would rejoice in the triumph of aeoup tfetnt which 
would restore them to office, and stave on a dissolution 
in the hands of their adversary. 

"... It is hard to leave such sport and such scenery 
as you are now enjoying, but to shrink from facing 
Roebuck would be discreditable; and if we are to 
be branded, let us be heard before the stigma is 
affixed ; and let it be done in the face of day. 

"Our prospects in the Crimea are gloomy. It is 
clear that serious misunderstandings had arisen be- 
tween Pelissier and poor Ragtan, who has been taken, 
perhaps in mercy, from the evil to come.' We have 
estranged Austria. Before long we shall quarrel with 
France, or become her humble vassal and camp- 
follower, and it is clear that divided command cannot 
lead to success in war. 

" Napoleon's observation to Carnot is quite true : 
'One bad general is better than two good ones ' ; and 
it remains to be seen whether Pelissier and Simson 
are in the latter number. 

"The good men are falling fast. The deaths of 
Raglan and of Estcourt, of Boxer and of Christie, give 
rise to sad reflections ; and the sickness of Pennyfather 
and of Codrington, with Eyre wounded and disabled, 
will leave us deprived of the services of our most 
promising officers. 

" I am assured that Persigny declares that the French 
Emperor would have accepted the Vienna terms, if 
the British Government would have consented. . . , 

" I quite agree with you in thinking that the Russian 
> Lord Raglan di«d June aSth, 18S5. 
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naval preponderance in the Baltic, with screw and 
steam power fully developed, is a far more serious 
matter as affecting British interest and our national 
safety than the independence of Turkey or Russian 
armaments in the Black Sea. In fact, Russia was 
ready to concede all that was necessary for our 
[purpose in the East. The war is now continued 
r because peace would have been the overthrow of the 
Palmerston Administration." 

Mr. Herbert's opinion was very decidedly on the 
same side. 

Mr. Herbert to Mr. Gladstone, 

"Loch Stark, Lairg, /«/v i^ih, 1855. 
" I think we all ought to vote on Roebuck's motion. 
If it be meant as a censure on our policy, we naturally 

[vote in maintenance of its soundness. If a censure 
on ourselves, we vote on it as we should do on any 
vote of non-confidence. We must consider how far 
we are to confine ourselves to a defence of our policy 

[and proceedings, and how far we may criticise and 
throw dirt on tne Committee — their leading questions, 

, their acceptance of gossip and hearsay evidence, their 

I pursuit of any subject which promised to be con- 
demnatory, and their sudden dropping of any which 
looked as if it would turn out exculpatory if followed 
up ; their bullying, Old-Bailey tone to Dr. Menzies 
and the small fry contrasted with their studious 
civility to Newcastle, etc. ; their opinion given against 

(the policy of an expedition agreed on by France as 

' well as ourselves ; their condemnation of Dr. Hall, who 

' is unheard ; their non-examination of Mr. Wreford, 
seriously accused by other witnesses, and who was 
here in England, but not called ; their departure 
from the evidence in some respects in their Report, 

I and their condemnation implied of everything wnich, 
however successfully done, was a departure from 

[routine and office forms. Read Maxwell's pamphlet. 
It is published at Ridgway's, and, though flippantly 

i written, is a careful dissection of the evidence, at 
least as far as I have read it, for I have only had 

[the first half of it here. 

" I wish that Mr. Gibson had chosen a better da 
than he did for his question on Buol's circular. 
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was quite right in his statement, and Lord John's 
case seems hoiJcless. All ihb news from the Crimea 
is very distressing, the number of men sick containing 
the flower of the commanding officers. As for Lord 
Raglan's death, I cannot say how much I have felt 
it, though if the operations are to end in failure his 
removal will ha\*e been a mercy to him. But he has 
been taken at a moment when ne had so nearly liv-ed 
down most of the accusations against him. 1 shall 
come south with a hea>"j' heart 

" 1 saw a fine white hooded eagle yesterday soaring 
over our loch." 



Mr. 



Herbert to Sir James Graham. 

"Loch Stark, Lairg, Jufy S/A, iS;;. 

" My dear Grajiam, 

"We hope to be in town on Monday the i6th, 
if not then by Sunday. I should like much to talk 
over matters with you before the debate. I presume 
that with three volumes of blue books with which 
to make wadding, the House will not have expended 
its ammunition till Friday night 

"Gladstone in a letter to me talks of not voting 
as a course to be pursued by us. I take quite the 
opposite view. If the vote be one of censure on a 
policy, we are bound to vote in defence of it ; if of 
censure of a government, we are equally entitled to 
vote against a non-confidence motion. 

" The public prospects are bad. The defection of 
Austria, the natural result of our refusing our own 
terms, which we practically did at the Conference, 
and refusing her last offer, which the Moniteur verj' 
awkwardly tries to explain, gives Russia a reinforce- 
ment of 200,000 men. 

" Morally it breaks up the European Confederacy 
against Russia, and is the first inclination of the balance 
of opinion against us instead of for us. Clarendon 
in the Lords openly repudiates the four points, which 
is unwise. If meant as a menace to Austria, it is a 
folly, for if our military operations succeed, and we 
get better terms, the better terms must include the 
substance of the first, second, and fourth points, which 
are all that Austria cares for. If our military opera- 
tions fail, it will be Russia, and not we, who will 
repudiate the four points. 
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" 1 shall leave this place with great regret. It has 
been most enjoyable, though the weather has been 
most unpropitious for fishing. Hot sun with east 
wind, and a cloudless sky, or cold west winds, are 
equally fatal for fish ; nevertheless we have killed 
twenty-nine — I say we, as Mrs. Herbert claims three 
to her score, 

" The death of old Loch is to this kingdom in 
Sutherlandshire what the death of Nicholas was in 
Russia. It was an energetic, but I believe a just, and 
a wise, though a- stern rule, and the Duke of Suther- 
land will find it difficult to replace him, 

" I return Lord Aberdeen's letter. I confess I did 
not expect the Government to offer India to Newcastle, 
but their excuse is a shabby one, with the disadvantage 
of not being true. It would not, I think, have been 
for Newcastle's advantage to have had the appoint- 
ment. The tide of pubhc feeling is now rather in his 
favour as a victim, but the bestowal of a great appoint- 
ment upon him at this moment would have turned it 
the other way. He would certainly have accepted. 

" 1 hope to find you in town on Monday all the 
better for your rest and quiet at Netherby.' 

But in the midst of these discussions public atten- 
tion was diverted from the impending vote of censure 
by a highly dramatic catastrophe. It has been men- 
tioned above (p. 430) that Lord John Russell had 
made, on the occasion of Mr. Disraeli's motion, a 
speech in which he threw the whole blame of the 
continuance of the war on Russia, and treated her 
refusal to acccept the limitation of her naval force 
in the Black Sea as proposed by the Allies as an 
absolute bar to further negotiation. His eloquence 
was supposed to have swelled the majority obtained 
by the Government on that occasion. Eager to snatch 
a triumph in the House of Commons, he forgot that 
there were others besides himself who were aware 
of what had passed at Vienna, and who might not 
be well pleased by his suppression of all reference 
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question was moved by General Peel and carried 
by a large majority, in which the ^members of the 
Government voted. This was not, however, con- 
sidered by Mr. Herbert or the other members of 
Lord Aberdeen's Cabinet not then in office to be a 
satisfactory mode of meeting the question, and they 
all voted against General Peel's motion, pressing their 
right to a distinct condemnation or acquittal on the 
charges brought by Mr. Roebuck. 

Mr. Gladstone had suggested at an earlier day 
that the proposals for a Turkish Loan under the 
guarantee of England would afford a favourable 
opportunity for a discussion on the proceedings of 
the Government and the attitude of England, and a 
motion disapproving that Loan was accordingly made 
by Mr. Ricardo, and very nearly carried, the Govern- 
ment obtaining a majority of three only. Sidney 
Herbert, as usual, went into the division lobby with 
his friends, but also, as usual, thought them ill advised. 
Not that he did not agree with them as to the truth 
of the proposition they put forward, but he saw, as 
they did not, how useless and ill timed such pro- 
ceedings were. On the one hand, nothing probably 
more commended itself to dispassionate men, if there 
were any, than the arguments used on that occasion 
by those who spoke against the Loan. They were, 
in truth, unanswerable. But on the other, nothing 
certainly did more to render the Peelites unpopular 
and odious. It was no use to repeat that their oppo- 
sition to the vote was for the purpose of giving to the 
Turks what the Government only proposed to lettd. 
The public only saw in their action a refusal to grant 
supplies necessary for the carrying on of the war. 

Mr. Herbert was keenly alive to the impolicy of 
this practically useless demonstration. 
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"We made an error," he wrote, "in dividing on 

Ricardo. The warning was good, but the risk 

enormous, and we are, as a nation, justly sensitive 

^as regards engagements, even bad ones, nationally 

lade with other powers. You, however, did much 

Ho set it right on Monday. Nevertheless, among 

impartial people we are much condemned. 

"My belief is, that in dealing with Turkey we 
[should, if she cannot borrow on her own credit, give 
[what is wanted ; a creditor after all is an enemy, and 
lour policy for years must be to keep Turkey in our 
[guidance as far as we can. We are entering, too, 
Unto a new war, and without advanta^s we possessed 
[last year in the way of alliances. This loss, if the 

{jeople are determined to fight, they must make up 
or oy additional sacrifices in men and money. The 
[alienation of Austria is a reinforcement of 200,000 
[men to Russia. We must meet this by extra and 
I new efforts. 

*' If the war is to be carried on at all it must be 

'carried on effectively. So I say mvc five millions 

'(and they will not be the last), ana by the time the 

next bill comes in maybe the wise British public wnll 

think it worth their while to ask what they are 

fighting and paying for, and to please whom ? And 

i the more they are made to pay the sooner they will 

iask the question." 



Shortly after this debate, the Session of 1854-55 came 
[to an end. To Mr. Herbert it had been an eventful 
^one, At its commencement he had met the House of 
Commons as a Minister of the Crown, and by his 
efforts saved the credit and secured the triumph of 
the Government. That in spite of complaints and 
shortcomings it would have equally maintained its 
ground in January, but for Lord John Russell's 
desertion, may be regarded as all but certain. Its 
overthrow was a bitter disappointment to Mr. Herbert, 
who had hoped to obtain for it, and for himself, public 
recognition of the efforts which had been made and 
which were just beginning to tell on the condition 
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<i "iat }%rscj bz the Ease As 2. hiead of peace also 
ins CffgpgocrrrniTTr w^2S ooc tess keen, for had the 
Abtdexn Cahmgi c onLiiii ed in office it can hardly 
be dcafaceif tosc peace woold have been ctmcliided 
at \le31aa ca tite terns approved by Lord John 
ILissen and M. Drocjn de rHnys. 

The Session bnx^ht Mr. Herbert an increase of 
mflijrw'r and rcpatatson. Besdes the brilliant suc- 
trss obtaaatd by faim in the debates of December, he 
ma«ie daring its coarse several speeches which raised 
and firmly establisiied his reputation as a first-class 
debater. In spcte of hcsitatii^ friends and bitter 
opponents he had ezerdsed a decisive influence on 
more than one occasion. The Crimean Committee, 
with whatever reloctance, had complimented him on 
the efficiency of the work done by him, a compliment 
he declined to accept at the expense of his colleagues, 
but which was not the kss merited. 

But flattering though these personal results were, 
the whole tenour of the Session was such as to cause 
him the liveliest dissatisfaction. His position he felt 
to be a false one — one difficult to understand, and 
consequently sure to be misconstrued and misrepre- 
sented. Whilst in general agreement with the Govern- 
ment on all questions of domestic politics, his desire 
for peace and his belief that it might have been 
effected at Vienna forbade intimate association with 
those who had failed to secure it, and indeed per- 
haps rendered him, as a lukewarm friend, more 
obnoxious than an avowed enemy. On the other 
hand, while he was not less anxious for peace than 
Mr, Gladstone and his friends, and agreed with them 
that it might have been obtained, he considered that 
the vehemence of their advocacy of a pacific policy 
was ill judged, and, indeed, did much to keep alive 
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the popular eagerness for the continuance of the war. 
But these subtle distinctions between different shades 
of pacific feeling were not generally understood. All 
who were not anxious to continue the war were 
lumped together as advocates of peace at any price. 
His difference from his old friends on a point, not 
of principle, but of opportuneness, made his relations 
with them more or less embarrassed and painful, 
whilst it did not shield him from sharing with 
them the obloquy which attached to all who refused 
to clamour for the further prosecution of the war 
after its objects had been attained. How great that 
obloquy was it would be difficult for this generation to 
believe, were it not that recent experience has shown us 
how freely those who venture to think a restoration 
of peace possible before public opinion sets in that 
direction are branded with the title of sympathisers 
with the enemy. Few calm observers would now 
deny that the words of Bright and Cobden, Gladstone, 
and Graham were words of soberness and truth, 
or that peace might not have been made with honour 
and safety at Vienna in the spring of 1855. The 
belief of Mr. Herbert that the prospect of peace was 
endangered rather than advanced by the vehemence 
of its advocates was shared by many of the more 
sober friends of peace, whose sentiments are fairly 
summed up in a letter written to Mrs. Herbert by 
Mr, Goulbum ' about this time. 

From Mr. Goulburn to Mrs. Herbert. 

"June 2<jtk. 

". . , . I very much regret Gladstone's perverse- 
ness. It is not the first occasion on whicn it has 
been manifested. I believe it to be part of his natural 
character, and, notwithstanding his great ability, it 

' Sir Robert Peel'B Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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tlianiie< 
s>y so^ too subtle a 
He w ughs qneatkHis bj thrmsrhe s, witfaoat 
icfarcnces to cona c qncnces. He presents to his ovm 
■nnd aD that can be mged for or jgjjiwl. the abstract 

B be fancies that there is a 
subtly (fisooTeicdy he appfies 
of diai preponderance of opinioa his on- 
1 power of aipnnentp and treating it as a matter 
oenee^ wiD not look at the incidental evik 
nAlcfa Us coorae of condock nay produce ; still less 
wiO he regard the effect iriiidi it may have on those 
who are poKticafly associated widi him. It was th^ 
qaaHtfin him iraich made diepnUic disparage his 

chequer, and will, I apprehend, equsdly affect his 
future success as a statesman. It was this that made 
me loi^ ago detemnne that Sidney, not Gladstone^ 
should be my leader. He is not, I admit, gifted with 
tiie power of onrtmy which Gladstone possesses, but 
to VC17 iufjlk alMlity ne adds a fond of correct judgment 
fHudi, as a usefol public servant, outweighs all other 
ooosideratioiis. I co n fe s s mysd^ equally with Glad- 
stone, anxious fin* the restoradcm of peace ; but 
strongly to press that opinion when the opinion of 
the House of Commons and the public are just now 
in hvovar of war — so much so that 'when I speak 
unto them of peace, they make them ready for battle ' 
— is only to commit many to the support of a war 
policy who would, if unpledged, be Drought earlier 
to acquiesce in reasonable pacification. But though 
this appears to me to be common sense, Gladstone 
will not view it in the same light" 

Shortly before the Prorogation, Mr. Herbert, wearied 
in mind and body, sought a season of rest and cure 
at Kissingen. 
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